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Mr. F.0. cooper, of 
Quantico, Md., tried Sul- 
phate of Ammonia top- 
dressing and increased his 
wheat yield from 13.2 bu. 
per acre to 22.2 bu. He 
writes: **We certainly wish 
we had top-dressed the en- 
tire field.”” 
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Mir. J. L. HERMAN, Newton, N. C., who has been raising 
cotton for 30 years, says he has “never found a better side-dresser for cot- 
ton than Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia.”’ It netted him an extra profit 
of $26.64 an acre, over and above the cost of the side-dressing. 








; 

W ILLIAM BH. WALKER, Laneville, Texas, a 4H Club boy, won 
a prize trip with Sulphate of Ammonia. The corn he side-dressed with 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia yielded 76! bushels per acre—21', bushels 
more than the corn not side-dressed. 
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Agricultural authorities and Experiment Station research workers 
agree that nitrogen is the growth element. Increased quantities of nitro- 
gen in the complete fertilizer and as top-dressing or side-dressing gen- 
erally bring corresponding increases in yield and in cash profits. 

For best results use plenty of high-nitrogen fertilizer at planting 
time and top- or side-dress with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia (20.56% 
nitrogen guaranteed) when the young plants begin to feed heavily. A 
mixed fertilizer having 6% nitrogen costs but litthe more per acre than 
one having 3% nitrogen, but it is capable of producing much larger 
yields and profits because it contains double the amount of nitrogen— 
the growth element. 


Here are the actual figures obtained by 215 Southern farmers who 
top- or side-dressed with Areadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


103 cotton growers increased their average yield 48.4% and averaged 
almost $25 per acre additional profit over and above the cost of the 
side-dressing. 


82 corn growers showed 6 to 55 bushels increase and extra profits 
of $40 to $60 per acre were common. 


30 wheat growers increased their average yield 48% and average 
net profit $9.12 per acre. 

With nitrogen at its present low cost no farmer can afford to pass up 
such profits. Order high-in-nitrogen complete fertilizer and Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia side- or top-dressing from your fertilizer dealer 
now. Arcadian is free-running and easy to apply, and comes in 100-Ib. 
bags for convenience and 200-lb. bags for economy. 
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&. RADIO: Follow your favorite station program for The Arcadians, sponsored by The 
Barrett Company. Stations: KTHS,W API,WBT,WDBJ, WDOD, WFLA, WHAS,WIS,WJAX, 
WJIDX, WMC, WPTF, WRVA, WSB, WSM, WSMB and WTOC. Alsoevery evening over WLW. 










As essential as sunshine to growing crops. Be sure 
your crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the com- 
plete fertilizer you use at planting time and as top- 
dressing during the growing season. 
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What Power for the Future? 


NNUALLY around 150,000 head of work stock, mostly 
Pare clear through the nine big centers for the 
~ Lower South. This replacement of power in the form 
of mules involves a bill of some $15,000,000 or more. Add 
to that the enormous bill for feed purchased by Southern 
farmers, who, all told, have some 6,750,000 head of work 
stock and who on an average grow only a portion of their 
feeds, and you have some idea of the cost of maintaining 
sufficient power to meet our needs, 


The fact of the matter is that the Cotton Belt buys its 
power and much of the fuel equivalent—feed—to keep it 
going. This has always been one of our weakest spots. It 
has meant inadequate power—too small to prepare and culti- 
vate large cuts of land quickly and well. 

This brings us face to face with the question: What 
power for the future? There is hardly going to be any 
revolutionary shift. But if, as the government recently 
pointed out, “The trend in farming is toward the culti- 
vation of more fertile land that has a surface favorable to 
the use of machinery, and toward the abandonment, or use 
for pasture or forest, of the poorer lands,” then it follows 
that here in the South we are going to see a tremendous 
increase in the adoption of mechanical power and heavier 
equipment of all sorts. This is one of the ways in which 
we are going to be able to cover the maximum number of 
acres efficiently and help to lower the cost of production 
per unit of crop grown. We can’t meet competition and 
make a profit without that. 

Lately there has been a lot in the papers about corpo- 
ration farming and large scale farming. It is clear, of 
course, that holdings must be large enough at moderate 
capitalization, earning moderate returns, to make an ade- 


much more the power of the a MEAL 
future than it is of the present. r 4 





quate income possible. While there are many Southern 
farms of ample acreage, yet there are many that are en- 
tirely too small. This, however, is gradually being cor- 
rected. Over a period of years, between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the farms sold have been bought by local farmers, mostly 
for the purpose of enlarging their holdings. 


Up to the point of efficient size, we are in full agreement 
with those who are urging bigger farms. We believe, how- 
ever, in the family-size farm and in stopping there. It is 
criminal to starve a family just to buy more land. But we 
would say again that the family-size farm must be big 
enough with moderate earnings to support a comfortable, 
attractive home afd to give the children of that home a fair 
chance at education and development. The family-size farm 
—‘the little kingdom all its own’—with its independence, 
with its civic responsibility, must ever remain a basic unit 
of society if we are to preserve the nation’s most valuable 
asset. We might add that we are not particularly fearful 
of its passing. But we must have greater efficiency and we 
can’t have it with the power, the implements, and the sys- 
tem of the past. 


Answering the power question more definitely, we, as 
pointed out, are big buyers of power every year. Inas- 
much as we foot an enormous replacement bill anyway, and 
inasmuch as we are always in the market for feed, it be- 
hooves us to consider replacing mule power and man power 
with machines wherever machines can be successfully em- 
ployed. Having abundantly demonstrated its practical use- 
fulness and economic value already, 
mechanical power is going to be 
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ON LANE AND HIGHWAY, from the field to 
mill or elevator, and on those frequent 
trips between farm and town, Ford trucks 
are bringing to farmers everywhere a 
quick, reliable hauling-service at exceed- 
ingly low cost. 

The Ford 114-ton truck is strong and 
sturdy throughout. Its construction is sim- 
ple, assuring thousands of miles of service 
with a minimum of adjustment or repair. 

Its 4-cylinder engine develops 40 horse- 
power at 2200 r. p. m., which is but a 
medium engine-speed. The 4-speed trans- 
mission provides a wide range of speed and 
power, while optional high or low rear- 
axle gear-ratios adapt a Ford truck to what- 
ever local conditions it must meet. 

Strength is built into the chassis by the 
extensive use of fine steel forgings, and the 
use of forty different kinds of steel. Special. 











steels were developed, each designed to fit 
the particular needs of each chassis-part. 
The result is enduring strength without 
excessive weight or size. 

More than twenty ball and roller bearings 
are used, to reduce friction and wear, to 
conserve power, and to make service more 
reliable. Mechanical parts are made with 
great precision, a feature which improves 
performance and facilitates the assembly 
of Ford trucks in large quantity, thus help- 
ing to keep their cost low. 

Grain-sides and cattle-rack bodies are 
available with the Ford truck. There is a 
choice of open or closed cabs, equipped with 
Triplex shatter-proof windshields. Dual rear 
wheels are available at small additional cost. 
Go to your Ford dealer, and let him show 
you how little it will cost to operate one of 
these trucks on your farm. 
































FEATURES 
of the Ford Truek 


40 HORSE-POWER, 4-CYLINDER ENGINE 
TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 
CANTILEVER REAR SPRINGS 
HEAVY FRONT AXLE AND SPRING 
SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR REAR-AXLE, WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION 
4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
LARGE, FULLY ENCLOSED BRAKES 
TRIPLEX SHATTER-PROOF WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR SAFETY) 
You may purchase a Ford truck or light commercial 
car on convenient, economical terms through the 


Authorised Ford Finance Plans of the Universal 
Credit Company. 
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FTER visiting 70 farmers in Virginia, inspecting 
A their farms, studying their plans, and making score 

card records of our findings, the 16 Master Farmers 
(the maximum number selected in one year) will be 
awarded gold medals at a banquet to be given at the 
Hotel Richmond, in Richmond, Wednesday evening, 
January 21. 

It is difficult work to locate, survey, and score men 
and farms for Master Farmer awards, but it is a pleas- 
ant and inspiring experience to see the wonderful rec- 
ords they have made through long years of planning 
and labor. But the selection of a Master Farmer is not 
confined to measuring what he has done on his farm 
for his family and for himself; it goes further and in- 
cludes the height and breadth of citizenship attained. 
Without exception these men’ stand for and work for 
the spiritual, moral, and economic welfare of the region 
in which they live and are respected, honored, and 
followed leaders. 

But let’s examine the guide, the score card, upon 
which were entered the records by which the seventy- 
odd nominees were judged :— 

SCORE CARD FOR MASTER FARMERS 

To be eligible for entry in this contest a person must be 
a white farmer, of good moral reputation (including reputa- 
tion for paying debts), and must operate his own farm, 


woman who is a good farmer is eligible on equal terms with 
men, 


In condensed form, the 
were judged is as follows:— 


“Score Card” by which nominees 


I 
Points 
Operation and Organization of Farm ..............-+++ 
Maintenance of soil fertility .............eeeeeee 85 


2 Cropping system for adaptation to soils, mar- 
kets, and efficient use of man and horse labor 75 





3. Adequate tools, machinery, and equipment, well 
BARGOR” Bind Cemnised 645<ce vas :'0:k6dee0'0adoes sce 65 
hy NA OE RE NN a Pe 50 ee 
OR RI * SR II oR 40 
6. Adequate buildings conveniently arranged ..... 30 
7. Livestock: Feed production ........cccecceeccece 25 
Livestock: Quality of animals .........esesceees 20 
Livestock: Care and feeding ........sssese- io. ae 
8 Good seeds 25 
9. Layout of fields 1S coc 
10. Care and management of timber lands aD 106 
if 
Business Methods and Ability ..........0......¢ce0000: 125 
Mark@fing methods 5. ......006sccsscrncasccsce ec. 50 
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Master Farmers of the Old Dominion 


Sixteen Selected to Receive Honor Award Based on the Work of a Lifetime 
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GRANGE COUNTY. 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


2. Farm on cash or bank financed basis ........... 25 
3. Mastery of handicaps and difficulties .......... 25 
4. Keeping farm records «2.0. .ccccsccccccw cess sscene 25 
ITI 
General Farm Appearance and Upkeep ............ 109 
1. Repair and upkeep of buildings ................. ee 
I oo nt cle cre aesa bis an dees o's Ke 20 
3. Maintenance of fences, ditches, and roads...... 15 
4. Appearance and condition of yard and lots .... 15 
IV 
EE NEGRI a ee PP 9 oN 199 
1, Convenient and attractive home ................ ety 
2. Labor-saving equipment in house .............. 50 
3. Character as husband and father .....:......... 40 
4. Education and training of children ............ 50 
V 
FS SRP Oe eee Rr re eee Kk? 125 
1. Neighborliness sara anlcts a ea aaa oRalaad aw a ialeas sak 30 : 
2. Interest in schools and churches .............-.. 40 
3. Interest in other community enterprises .:.... 30 
4. Interest in local, state, and national govern- 
MEE 5. tuvaba cess cosh aeest aes eben haus tas ss'ee eee, 
5 Re ae See BO eS SAN eee RA PRE Ae 1,000 


Virginia Master Farmer Roll 


T IS not claimed, of course, that the men chosen for 

“Master Farmer” awards are the very best farm- 
ers in their respective counties. There are so many 
farmers of nearly equal enterprise, progressiveness, and 
achievement that hardly any committee ‘can hope to say 
with positiveness, “We have selected the Master Farmer 
of our county.” But they can say, “We have selected 
a Master Farmer.” We know that there are other 
Master Farmers in Virginia, and a goodly number of 
them, but the decision having been made that only 16 
be chosen in the first campaign, the committee had to 
abide by the rules. 

It is not the wealthy farmer that is sought, nor is it 
the fancy farmer, but the real tiller of the soil whose 
business and home is his farm—the true husband and 
father and community leader. 

The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist will 
bestow gold medals on the 16 Virginia farmers chosen 
for the “Master Farmer’ degree and will have them all 
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“Master Farmer” 
Here is a list of the 
Master Farmers who will receive awards on that oc- 
casion :— 


gather in Richmond for their first 
banquet and a general good time. 


H. L. Bonham, Smyth County. 

William Buchanan, Washington County. 

H. E. Boswell, Prince Edward County. 
M. Calhoun, Grayson County. 

Henry Good, Halifax County. 

Ben Middleton, Fairfax County. 

G. B. Morehead, Wythe County. 

O. N. Nuckols, Henrico County. 

F, M. Powell, Southampton County. 

C. B. Robertson, Charlotte County. 

S. H. Saunders, Bedford County. 

C. H. Seely, Sussex County. 

E. M. Slauson, James City County. 

W. T. Smith, Loudoun County. 

R. D. Stewart, Orange County. 

W. L. Turner, Rappahannock County. 


It is the equipment a farmer has to work with— 
soil, acreage, tools, implements, machinery, buildings, 
crops, and farm animals—plus the ability of the man 
and his wife, which make him a good or a poor farmer, 
but ability counts for more than all “else combined. 
Ability is difficult to point out or describe, but it is the 
most potent factor in success. It is evidenced through 
attainment. 


What They Have Done and Are Doing 


N THE following brief sketches of these 16 farmers, 

as we saw them, will be found the evidence of well 
planned, well organized, well balanced, and wisely oper- 
ated farms. If your farm is not planned and operated 
as successfully as you would like it to be, then you may 
find here some suggestions that will be helpful :— 


I 


H. L. Bonham, Smyth County, is one of the best 
horticulturists, beef cattle producers, and pasture spe- 
cialists to be found anywhere. He is making more than 
two blades of grass grow (Concluded on page 46) 






















“Your Crazy System of Selling 
Tobacco” 


N OUR last issue we presented the story of the ex- 
DP caltens work and progress which has already been 

achieved by the new South Carolina tobacco cooper- 
ative. On another page J. R. Page announces that the 
North Carolina organization committee is now all “set 
to go.” And in our next issue we expect to present the 
plans for organizing in Virginia, 


Much interest in organization has been shown among 
the more intelligent and progressive tobacco growers 
in both Carolinas and Virginia. But, of course, some 
are holding back and giving their explanations for 
doing so. In this and succeeding issues we propose to 
present their arguments very frankly, answer them 
equally frankly, and then let each reader form his own 
conclusion as to whether we are right or wrong. 


I 
NE common argument is as follows: “We have co- 
Operative marketing associations for cotton, and 
cotton is selling low. Can we be sure, then, tHat co- 
Operative marketing would help tobacco prices?” An- 
swering this statement very frankly, we would: say :— 
1. There is no such tremendous overproduction and 
carry-over of tobacco as of cotton. Tobacco factories 
have been running full time, making big profits, and 
the 1930 demand for tobacco has been normal. On the 
other hand, a great proportion of the cotton mills are 
broke, many are shut down, and there is an overpro- 
duction of manufactured cotton goods as well as of 
raw cotton. Hence there is no such justification for 
low-priced tobacco as for low-priced cotton. 


2. Many cotton farmers got 16 cents a pound last 
year for cotton, thanks to the codperatives and the 
Federal Farm Board, whereas if there had been no 
cooperative, they would have sold for considerably less. 
And all through the season for marketing the 1930 cotton 
crop, farmers have been able to deliver the crop, re- 
ceive practically 90 per cent of the current market price 
as a first advance, get a chance to receive more than 
10 per cent additional, and yet keep from depressing 
prices by glutting an overcrowded market. If our 
North Carolina and Virginia tobacco farmers had had a 
cooperative through which they could have received 
even 75 per cent of the market price as a first advance, 
and then could have had the codperative take time for 
accurate grading and orderly selling, we are sure the 
great proportion of them would have been benefited. 


3. When tobaceo is placed on the auction market, it 
is placed there for sale at that day and hour—we might 
say minute—and subject to the desires of a very- small 
group of buyers who may not care for more than a 
certain quantity of any particular type, or may not care 
to take your special type and quantity except at a sacri- 
fice price. And they must buy at such breakneck speed 
that even when you have produced a very superior 
quality of tobacco, you may not get a corresponding 
advance in price. On the other hand, the tobacco co- 
Sperative doesn’t have to sell your tobacco this minute, 
this hour, this day, or this week. It can take time to 
grade it accurately and see to it that you get the full 
premium to which any superior quality entitles you. It 
will take time to pool your small quantity with enough 
more of the same type so as to command the attention 
of manufacturers. It can offer tobacco to a far larger 
and more powerful group of buyers than the five or six 
men at your local auction warehouse. These are all 
advantages which the codperatives now provide for 
cotton farmers and which tobacco farmers would do 
well to provide for themselves. 


II 


1% THE same building in which we write is the office 
of an able and progressive business man who came 
here from the West. He was talking with us recently 
about the prospects for a comeback in the prosperity of 
our cotton and tobacco sections. 


“One thing I would like to know,” he said, “is when 
they are going to change their crazy system of selling 
tobacco. My brother from the West came over here 
not long ago and we went out to see an auction market 
—a sort of gibble-gabble-gobble, mile-a-minute, hit-or- 
miss raffle—that we both agreed was the craziest way 
of selling a product we had ever seen anywhere on 
earth.” 

And is it strange, when you come to think of it, 
that this is the way it strikes any man who sees our 
tobacco sales from a fresh standpoint? - What other 
producers would be willing to sell by such a system? 
Would tobacco manufacturers be willing to go into all 


Carolinas- 


= 





the large cities and towns where tobacco is sold and 
auction off 50-pound, 100-pound, and 500-pound piles of 
Camels, Chesterfields, Lucky Strikes, Old Golds, Cremos, 
Brown’s Mule, and snuff? Or rather (to make still more 
accurate comparison with the auction leaf system) let 
us ask whether these manufacturers would be willing 
to auction off 50-, 100-, or 500-pound piles of manu- 
factured plug tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars without 
brands, labels, or trade-marks, simply depending on 
buyers to hurry by and guess the quality and name 
the price? Would cotton manufacturers be willing to 
auction off piles of calico, ginghams, sheetings, spool 
thread, etc., in the same way? Would even cotton 
farmers be willing to spread out 100- to 200-pound 
piles of middling, good ordinary, stained, 7-inch, 
l-inch, and 1 1-16-inch cotton and have mile-a-minute 
buyers give a swift glance, make a bid anywhere from 
50 to 75 to 100 or 110 per cent of the standard market 
price of that grade and staple, and take it? 


It seems to us time for our more thoughtful, and 
intelligent tobacco growers to get a better system, And 
in our next issue we hope to say something about an- 
other common argument against codperation., 


Your Agricultural Teacher Wants to 
See You 


AYBE you couldn’t go to an agricultural college 
when you were growing up. But nowadays the 
agricultural college comes to you. . 

Of course, the college can’t help you as much as if 
you had spent four years with its laboratories and 
libraries and teachers and debates and society meetings 
and had enjoyed the fine fellowship of other ambitious 
and aspiring farm youth. ‘But the agricultural college 
sends to your help some man who has had all this ex- 
perience and who is ready to apply it to your individual 
farm problems. 

The county farm agent is, of course, the supreme 
method of carrying the agricultural college to the 
working farmer. The agricultural teacher at your 
nearest high school is also an ambassador of the agri- 
cultural college. He can help very greatly in giving 
you all the light and knowledge available from the agri- 
cultural college in dealing with your cotton, tobacco, 
corn, and other crops this year; in selecting your fer- 
tilizers; in deciding on varieties to plant; in planning 
for pastures and feed crops; and in handling “the cow, 
sow, and hen” and other agencies of a two-armed sys- 
tem of farming. 

¥ 


OR your agricultural teacher doesn’t stop with 

teaching boys and girls. He teaches them in the 
daytime; but at this time of year, there are more hours 
and minutes of night-time than of daytime. And your 
agricultural teacher is willing to help all our farmers 
convert some of these night-time hours into profits. 

So all over Dixie these winter evenings along a bit 
after supper you can see a sight something like this :— 


At the high school, lights switch on in the assembly 
room. One or two farmers’ cars puff into the yard and 
several farmers pile out, exchanging cheerful talk. 
Down the roads other lights are seen approaching; 
more cars arrive; more neighbors greet one another 
happily; the lighted room fills up, the talk and laughter 
cease for a moment as a prayer or a song opens the 
formal exercises—and the agricultural teacher takes 
charge of an “evening class” of grown-up farmers and 
nearly-grown farm boys. He gives his talk, and then 
they fire questions at him: Good naturedly he an- 
swers, for the questions show that these practical, 
eager, grown-up students are really interested and using 
their minds. Perhaps one or two leading farmers are 
called on to report experiences relating to the subject 
of the evening. Before they know it, the time to 
“break up” has come—and the farmers leave with 
enough fresh information in mind to keep their 
thoughts busy until time for the next evening class. 

II 

HIS is what is going on all over Dixie this winter. 

Look up the partial list of evening class dates for 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia as given 
on page 14: If your nearest high school is not listed 
there it may be because the teacher has not. reported to 
us. And the “evening classes” are getting results. ‘“Be- 
fore we started the evening classes,” says D. W. Trex- 
ler, of Camden, S. C., “only two or three farmers 


Virgin tas Vie wpo ints 





poisoned for boll weevils; now nearly all do.” And 
he adds :— 

“At first farmers were slow coming out to the meet- 
ings at night, but the interest seemed to grow, until 
now all that is necessary is to get word out that we are 
going to meet to discuss some farm problem, and we 
have a good crowd.” 

“T had a meeting on soil improvement in September,” 
says a teacher in Northampton County, North Carolina. 
“The results of the meeting were that 1,600 pounds of 
crimson clover seed and a quantity of Abruzzi rye were 
ordered at a saving of $75.” 


Says J. M. Henley, of Sampson County, North 
Carolina: “Following last year’s classes, we ordered 
over a ton of pasture seeds—enough for 70 acres.” 

In Scott County, Virginia, the farmers only began 
growing Burley tobacco two or three years ago. The 
evening classes at the high school proved a powerful 
agency for instructing farmers in the best. methods of 
developing a 2,000,000-pound crop. And H. L. Saville, 
Henry County, Virginia, reports that special courses 
have been provided for women. 

“T secured a codperative order for 900 pounds of 
vetch seed and 700 pounds of Austrian winter peas in 
this fall’s evening classes,” writes W. B. Murphy from 
South Carolina, “and also-a co6perative order for pure 
cotton seed.” Then he shows how the agricultural 
teachers are helping codperative marketing: 110 mem- 
bers came to hear an address by a representative of the 
South Carolina Cottog Growers’ -Codperative «Asso- 
ciation. : 

III 


Ys your agricultural teacher wants to bee iow. 
And it’s a y€ar-when we*shalk need “as, neverszbe- 
fore to hitch up Brains and Brawn, Mind ahd: Muscle, 
in a fast stepping, hard working, ever codperating team. 
Let’s find out what profit-making knowledge we can 
get from the agricultural teacher. And at the same 
time we shall get not only a lot of information but a 
lot of comradeship and satisfying fellowship through 
better acquaintance with fellow students—our neighbor 
farmers. Every progressive farmer should make it a 
rule to attend an evening class each winter and put it 
down as definitely among the season’s activities as corn 
shucking or hog killing. 


Welcome, Virginia Master Farmers! 


N TWENTY-EIGHT states of the Union and at 

least one Canadian province these last few years, 

more than one thousand of the best farmers on the 
North American continent have been singled out to 
receive the honorary award of “Master Farmer.” 

This work has been fostered by the Standard Farm 
Paper Association of which The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist is the Southern member. The 
official score card by which all Master Farmers are 
tested has been worked out in co6peration with leading 
agricultural colleges; and the agricultural leadership of 
the states and counties has been of invaluable help in 
locating prospects for the Master Farmer award. 
Editors of the Standard Farm Papers have personally 
visited long lists of nominees and selected the very best 
of these (according to their judgment) for official 
recognition. 

Heretofore “Master Farmer” awards have been 
made in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina, Next week a fine group of 
Virginia Master Farmers will be recognized, as is more 
fully set forth on page 5. 

It is recognized, of course, that the highest agricul- 
tural distinction in each state is the “Certificate of 
Merit” awarded by our agricultural colleges, and usu- 
ally presented in recognition of outstanding agricul- 
tural leadership to the state or to some important sec- 
tion or agricultural industry of the state. The purpose 
of the “Master Farmer” movement, on the other hand, 
is to recognize those who present remarkable examples 
of success in building up a thoroughly well rounded, 
well balanced farm and a modern farm home, and who 
have helped as good citizens in building up their local 
communities. 

Each five years it is our hope to select a new group 
of Master Farmers in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. This means that a second state group 
will be selected next year (1932) in North Carolina, in 
1933 in South Carolina, and in 1935 in Virginia. If 
you have some friend or neighbor whom you think per- 
haps the best farmer in your county, we shall be glad 
if you will write us about him so we can investigate 
further and consider him in our next awards, 
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UT of pitch black heavens leap forked 
tongues of lightning... trees, rocks, 
mountains are torn by destructive bolts... 
thunder rolls... floods of rain sweep down, 
building bleak, barren plateaus... 

Centuries of this in ancient Chile. Nature, 
greatest chemist in all the universe, making 
nitrogen, contributing in her own, inexplic- 
able way, to the success of next year’s crop 
for you! 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda—the natural ni- 
trate—proves itself the most efficient nitro- 
gen fertilizer year after year. Thousands 
of tests under all conditions .. . Chilean 
never fails) But why? What secret prop- 
erties does it possess? 

Science has discovered the answer. Due 


largely to its natural origin—the play of 


Nature’s vast forces—Chilean Nitrate con- 
tains, in addition to its nitrogen, many rare 
elements, iodine, boron, magnesium. Once 
considered unimportant, these elements now 
are recognized as important plant foods in 
themselves. Chilean Nitrate is a super ni- 
trate—it is Nitrogen PLUS. 

That is why it is so much more profitable 
for you to use on cotton, corn, fruit—every- 
thing you grow. 


Your Dealer’s Importance 


The man who sells you your fertilizer plays 
a big part in your success as a farmer. He 
will sell you what you ask for. So if you 
specify “Chilean” when you order your ni- 
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trate, your crops are sure to get the full ad- 
vantage of Nitrogen PLUS. It’s the original 
Soda you know so well. The name “Chilean” 
is your protection—the most important 
thing to remember when buying fertilizer. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William St., New York City 


District offices at: 
PROFESSIONAL BLDG., RALEIGH, N. c. 
CAROLINA LIFE BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C. 
CENTRAL NAT’L BANK BLDG., RICHMOND.’ VA. 


writing jor literature or information, please mention Ad No. D-38 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


We Look for Our 1930 Mistakes and Plan for Progress in 1931 


S THE new year begins it is a good time for all 
of us to look back over the record of 1930 and 
decide what improvements we can make in 1931. 

I have quoted before the remark of one of the best 
business men I have ever known. “It is my rule,’ he 
said, “to make every piece of 
work or every business transac- 
tion pay me in one of two ways. 
Either it is a success and pays 
me something in dollars and cents ; 
or else it is a failure and pays 
me something in knowledge and 
experience to be used in the fu- 
ture. I make every experience 





et or something in my head!” 
By adopting this viewpoint, we 
can make old 1930 both more satisfactory and more 
profitable than it otherwise would be. 


CLARENCE POE 


On Longview Farm, as on all others where The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist is read, 
we can now run over last year’s records and see im- 
provements that we need to 
make in 1931. There were ten 


either put something in my pock-~ 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


and planted a cornfield in clods. Predestined to failure, 
it cost both him in labor and me in fertilizer more than 
either of us got out of it. 


VI 


That it doesn’t pay to keep hogs without grazing 
crops and that it’s no use to sow grazing crops on poor 
land—that is a double-barreled lesson illustrated by 
another man’s experience on Longview. He sowed rape 
on a soil that wasn’t rich, and it didn’t pay for the seed. 


VII 


Somehow the farm work kept so pressing that we 
seemed never to find time enough to haul as much leaves 
and pine straw as the dairy needed. That’s a mistake 
we hope not to repeat in 1931. I was pleased with our 
foreman’s remark the other day: “The manure crop is 
just about as important as the corn crop.” When all 

Southern farmers get to feel- 





families on the place last year 
—some as renters and some as 
laborers—and outside of rice 
and sugar cane practically all 
the leading Southern farm 
crops were grown—cotton, to- 
bacco, grain corn, silage corn, 
seed corn, soybeans, Irish po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, truck 
crops for market, cowpeas, les- 
pedeza, pastures, timber, ete. 
This variety of crops, together 
with a small dairy herd of 
about 25 cows, a poultry flock, 
and a few hogs, naturally offer- 
ed a rather wide range of ex- 
perience from which to observe 
both mistakes and_ successes. 
Some of these it may help 
others to enumerate. 


1 


To begin with, I know it 
was a mistake not to have had 








ing that way, Plank No. 1 in 
our Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist Platform—‘“Richer Lands 
for Every Farm’”—will become 
a reality. 


Vill 


And I found myself the 
other day about to make a mis- 
take which is responsible for a 
lot of poor land in the South. 
Looking over my bills for vetch 
seed, clover seed, rye seed, and 
Austrian peas, sowed recently, I 
began to feel, “I have spent too 
much for seed.” But then I 
turned and figured how lit- 
tle I had spent for grow- 
ing feed and fertility compared 
with what I spent last spring 
for buying fertility. That’s a 
lesson we need to take more to 
heart—that we can buy ferti- 
lizer out of a seed bag in the 
fall as well as out of a guano 








the farm manager on a profit 
sharing basis—a basis whereby 
the salary would be decreased 
so much for each $100 lost and increased so much for 
each $100 of profit. A manager may earnestly strive 
to act exactly as if he were spending his own money, 
but it is hard for even the best intentioned man to do 
this in fact; and for a landowner there is a satisfying 
feeling of partnership, teamwork, and comradeship in 
knowing that when a manager makes a mistake, he will 
share the financial loss and when he does a good job, 
he will get part of the profit. 
II 

Because tenants wished to raise “money crops,” 
cotton and tobacco were overemphasized. It would 
have been better if we had employed fewer tenants and 
used some of the cotton and tobacco land for growing 
more food and feed crops for: the dairy herd. The 
drouth cut our hay crop short, so that some wid have 
to be bought; and we have only one silo where there is 
need for two. For 1931, we are reducing the acreage 
in so-called “money crops” that yield no money and 
will sow down more land for feed and grain. 


III 
Two small fields were sowed in lespedeza last spring, 
but we ought to have sowed more—and will do so this 
winter. It is a wonderful crop. The first time any of 
our lespedeza was mowed, the comment next day was 


what we had expected: “That field sure did astonish 
me! I never would ‘a’ thought so much hay wouk 
have come off of that little patch this dry year!” In 


our pastures we already had much lespedeza, which 
acquitted itself well, both in dry months and moist. 
IV 

A big mistake was, letting one tenant grow a crop of 
tobacco when either he or the land was not suited to the 
crop. This man, in spite of his hard labor, averaged 
only about 5 or 6 cents a pound for his crop; whereas 
another tenant averaged two to three times as much. 


y V 
One Negro tenant got tired of waiting for a season 


GEO. W. RUSSELL (‘‘A, E,’’) 


sack in the spring. And often 
our commercial fertilizer itself 
would pay better if the soil we 
put it on were better supplied with humus. We can’t get 
back our fertilizer expenditures from cold, dead soils, 
devoid of organic matter and “starting to wash every 
time it thunders.” It’s foolish to spend recklessly for 
fertilizers and stingily for seeds to grow fertility at 
home. 
IX 

We should have put more of our fall sowed hay 
crops on lands heavily fertilized last spring and sum- 
mer. Some of the sowing was done on poor land when 





Country Things I Love Most 


ROM Jackson County, Tennessee, comes this 
list which will send the mind adventuring 
forward into spring and summer days that 
lie ahead of us:— 
I love to see the brown earth turned over by the 
gleaming plowshare. 
A field of oats rippled by a languid summer breeze. 
Plow horses at the watering trough after a hard 
day’s work. 
The smell of clover on a spring day. 
A hummingbird buzzing atound a bed of flowers. 
A lone buzzard against a stormy sky. 
Growing corn after a refreshing spring shower. 
Clouds flying like phantoms across the moon at night. 
A brood of fluffy chicks off for its first tour of in- 
vestigation, 
The sound of a woodpecker drumming on an old 
hollow tree. 


A long flock of blackbirds flying overhead to its 
winter home, 


The call of tree frogs in the twilight of a summer 
ev ening. 


The hearty ring of a chopper’s axe on a big tree. 
The pleasant smell of tobacco being housed. 
A squirrel chattering saucily in a hickory tree with 


a nut in its cheek, BEN ANDERSON, 











the same seed and labor would have been twice as pto- 
ductive if put on available cotton and tobacco lands 
with large quantities of fertilizer still in the soil. 


x 


Some poor land was put in corn last spring ahd ex- 
pensively cultivated when it should have been sowed to 
lespedeza or sweet clover and made “fitten” for culti- 
vated crops. A lot of our poor land if it could talk 
would say very honestly to the farmer: “In my weak- 
ened condition I can’t pay you more than 25 cents a day 
for whatever labor you put on me. But if you will 
feed me awhile and make me strong, I’ll pay you up to 
$2 or $3 a day for your labor.” Since the soil unfor- 
tunately can’t speak English, it’s our business to get 
this message through other signs and warnings our 
land is constantly giving us. 


XI 
We tried to make it clear to every tenant a year ago 
that we wanted nobody on the place who didn’t hate 
two W’s—weeds and waste. And usually on rolling 
lands the biggest waste is the waste of the soil itself. 
So we have weeded out the tenants who neglected their 
terraces and who didn’t weed eut their crops—the kind 
who “lay by” by the calendar instead of by the con- 
dition of the crop. 
XII 


For our dairy herd this year our plan is not only 
(1) to give increasing attention to pastures, which did 
amazingly well under their 1930 weather hardships, but 
also (2) to grow so much legume hay that we can let 
the cows literally stuff themselves with it from year’s 
end to year’s end and thus cut down the cost of concen- 
trates. This is in line with a steadily increasing vol- 
ume of dairy doctrine that needs to be more generally 
accepted if Southern dairymen are to succeed. 


Looking back on last year’s experiences and mis- 
takes, these are some of the lessons we plan to utilise 
in 1931. We should like for many readers to review 
their own records and send us short, concise, meaty re- 
ports on “Mistakes I Have Made.” For it will help 
us all mightily when we come to say with the banker 
whom we quoted in the outset, “I try to make every 
task either put something in my pocket or something 
in my head!” 


; to 
Qomething # Read 


George W. Russell and His Books 


T IS good news that agricultural leaders in practi- 

cally every Southern State will have the oppor- 

tunity of hearing George W. Russell (“A. E.”) 
speak between now and April. 

Mr. Russell, famous Irish poet, painter, philosopher, 
agricultural leader, and apostle of agricultural organi- 
zation and cooperation, is on a tour of America and 
has already thrilled many Northern and Western 
audiences by his eloquent interpretation of the needs 
and possibilities of American country life. Every 
thoughtful subscriber is urged to look out for his dates 
in the South. It will pay to go a long way to hear him. 





And now here’s a great treat for Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist readers interested in rural or- 
ganization. If you are a county farm agent, or home 
agent, or agricultural teacher, or an officer of a 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, or farmers’ 
or farm women’s club, or any codperative farmers’ 
organization, provision has been made to send you ab- 
solutely free a copy of Russell’s remarkable book, The 
National Being, one of the most stimulating volumes 
ever written in Europe or America on the rural prob- 
lem. Just send your request to the “‘Russell Lecture 
Tour Bureau,” 152 East 40th St., New York City. 


A Thought Sor Today 


T SEVENTY-FIVE a man can’t expect more joy 
A ful surprises, but he can be happy in an Indian 
summer kind of way. His health has been spare«i 
and he has “a.reasonable, religious, and holy hope’ 
He can still enjoy books and music and good talk. The 
morning air is sweet to him and the evening shadows 
have no fear in them.—Dr. Henry van Dyke (on his 
seventy-fifth birthday). 
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One Gave Away a Farm, Another Grew Turnips—And Other Bits of News About 


Our Carolina Home Folks 


R. Jeter and Mr. Bryan are great news gatherers. 
Their positions put them in touch with farm 
leaders in all parts of their respective states. 
Mr, Jeter is editor of publications for the State A. & 
M. Extension Service while Mr. Bryan holds the same 
position for the Clemson College Extension Division. 
Fach therefore is in constant touch with whatever is of 
importance in the activities of the home folks in the 
Carolinas. In the following columns are their reports. 


Tar Heel Home Folks 
By F. H. JETER 
Cc SORGE WATTS HILL, young capitalist, farmer, 
and philanthropist of Durham, has given an addi- 
tional 721 acres of land in northern Durham County 
(he had already given 378 acres) to the forestry depart- 
ment of State College to be used 
for demonstration purposes. Much 
of the new area will be reforested 
by students using seedling trees 
grown in the college nursery. 
II 

J.W. Hendricks, successful coun- 
ty agent of Catawba County dur- 
ing the past 11 years, and a gradu- 
ate of State College, took charge 
of the Piedmont Branch Station 
farm near Statesville on January |] 
as the new superintendent. Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture William A. Graham, named him to succeed the 
fate F. T. Meacham, who had been superintendent since 
its establishment. 


¢ 





ye. WH. JETER 


IV 
George Ross, superintendent of state-oumed farms, 
has been re-elected president of the Carolina Peach In- 
stitute, with L. J. Guion of Lugoff, S. C., vice-president, 
and Fred P. Abbott of Hamlet secretary and treasurer. 
It is expected that a codperative peach marketing as- 
sociation will be organized. 
IV 
W.W. Shay, the hog man at State College, has pre: 
pared extension circular 181, Market 
Hog and Ton Litter Projects for 4-H 
Club Members. The circular was de. 
signed primarily for pig club members 


BROTHER BROWN IS IN 


(3) can be used for buying feed for livestock, seed and 
fertilizer for planting the new crop, and gas and 
oil for the tractor. Only those who cannot get credit 
otherwise are eligible for the loans. County and 
community committees will work with county agents in 
determining where and how the loans will be placed. 
VIP) 3 
John A. Arey, dairy extension spectalist at State 
College, reports that 22 herds out of the 113 with 3,153 
cows composing the present enrollment in the herd 
improvement associations of North Carolina received 
“Honor Roll Certificates’ from the National Dairy 
Association for the year 1930. Herds receiving this 
honor must be composed of five or more cows produc- 
ing an average of 300 or more pounds of butterfat a 
year. Following are herds receiving this honor :— 


Aver. Lbs. 


Name and County No. cows butterfat 
15 





J. W. Cummings, Guilford ...ccccccceceees 4 
R. S. Edmiston, Rowan cccccccecccceceeeces 20 370 
HNGA MGmeS, BUNCOMDE ceeds ccccdcccocccces 22 361 
Pitiie Benthers, Gamsore asics dctuascenscsos 18 346 
George Watts Hill, Durham ..cc.cececceees 46 344 
ag be Pati QOLGOSe - 2. cadurstevenecssy< 5 343 
Ce TOE C00 is osc cai cccsxecss canes 15 343 
Mountain Experiment Station, Buncombe. 18 Al 
Ch RCO CROTRUTA vunas cove vnccenae es 18 340 
Kildare Marthe WU alee 50 s.n was eoska ens 14 336 
Vance Es Conrdd, Forsyth .....ccccccee 9 334 
Samarcand Manor, Moore 2c... ceeccececces 24 325 
di: a. ie Seaeks, RGIS gidcectous besa vocses¥s re 322 
HNguaw, MADGGIDN -.. occcs ciderce ses cs 10 319 
rte Hill Dairy, CPTOPE mon Sask certeaseen 68 318 
Watson Morris, Mecklenburg ...cceccceeees 13 310 
D. W. Lindley & Son, Guilford .... - 34 308 
Dr. Clarence Poe, Wake ....y.. 2 308 
Jacob West, Lenoir ........0c+-s 13 305 
Caswell Training School, Lenoir 47 303 
A. A, Cloninger, Gaston ........ ae 2 301 
Dr. William Moore, Wake cccccccceeceeccees i 30) 


IX 
News From County Agents 


Burke—Al\\ the soils on the farms of Burke County 
are mapped and described in the soil survey report re- 
cently issued at Washington. The agricultural history 
of the county is given from the time the first settler 
started farming in 1740 until the present. The report 
is accompanied by a soil map in colors —R. L. Sloan. 


Rowan.—Morrison and Fisher, farm operators of 
this county, sold $3,200 worth of Korean lespedeza seed 
from an 18-acre field and have ten tons of excellent 
roughage for winter feeding, says W. G. Yeager, coun- 
ty agent. 

Moore.—The first curb market held at, Carthage was 
hindered by the heavy snow but seven farmers and their 
wives sold $60 worth of farm and home produce, re- 
ports E, H. Garrison. 

Mecklenburg—The average cost to produce 100 
pounds of milk in three herds while on pasture was 
$1.82, but the cost jumped to $2.51 a hundred pounds 
when the cows were off pasture, reports County Agent 
Kope Elias. 

Beaufort.—By ordering a supply of 11,500 pounds of 
dynamite, 10,700 biasting caps, and 10,400 feet of fuse 
codperatively, a group of farmers saved Bygeo over the 
local retail price, says east. Agent E. P. Welch. 


With South Carolina Home Folks 
By A. B,. BRYAN 
| pokes O. BLACK, agricultural statistician, reports 
the state’s total yield of field and truck crops for 
1930 valued at $183,135,000, or 14 per cent less than the 
1929 valuation, though* the 1930 
yields were more abundant. Three- 
fourths of the value decline is due 
to lower price for the cotton crop, 
which was 25 pen cent larger than 
that of 1929, 
1] 

James W. Shealy, commissioner 
of agriculture, announces that the 
tobacco crop of 94,170,000 pounds 
is believed to be the largest-ever 
produced in South Carolina—nearly 12,000,000 pounds 
greater than in 1929. The tobacco codperative is 
handling 17,000,000 pounds of the crop, or nearly 20 

per cent. The average yield was 730 
pounds per acre. 





4. B. BBYAN 
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but is available free to any North 
Carolina farmer interested in. swine 
LTOWINg. 
V 
W. Tilson, manager of the Dur- 
i Farmers Mutual Exchange, is 
authority for the statement that the 
25 such exchanges in North Carolina 
did a business amounting to over a 
million and a half dollars in 1930. 
Three-fourths of this immense amount 
of business was done in selling seeds, 
grains, hogs, poultry, eggs, lambs, 
wool, and vegetables. Much was also 
done in purchasing seeds, fertilizers, 
feed supplements, and ground lime 
stone, This is the fourth year of op 
eration of these new codperative units. 
Mr. Tilson predicts an expansion of 
these exchanges until every section of 
the state has such service. 
VI 
Rk. J. Johnson, local Negro farm 
agent of Greene County, was declared 
to have done the best extension work 
among the farmers of his race and 
was awarded a gold medal at the con- 
ference of Negro agents held at Shaw 
University in Raleigh in late Decem- 
ber. He has featured corn growing 


demonstrations for men and garden H 
work for women, ~Eighty-one farm- py 
ers grew an average of 52 bushels of eee Es 
corn an acre in his demonstrations. t% 


VIT 

l. O. Schaub, director of extension 
at State College, says that North 
Carolina will share in the appropria-- q 
tion of $45,000,000 made by Congress is 
for drouth relief loans but that most 
of the money will go to other more 
heavily damaged states, Loans (1) will 
be secured ‘by 5 per cent crop liens, (2) . 
will be distributed in installments, and te 
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R. E. Nougher, vocational agricul: 
ture teacher at Loris, Horry County, 
has another jewel in his crown. He 
led farmers of the community to pro- 
duce 70 cars of sweet potatoes last 


year, bringing in $35,000 of fairly 
easy money. Potatoes were shipped 
cooperatively through the South 
ig Carolina Sweet Potato Growers’ As- 
NU EACTURA sociation. ‘Two hundred bushels of 
NOUS Te Es, No. l’s per acre were grown by sev 
* eral farmers, some using tobacco barns 
= for curing houses, 

iV 

ta R. W. Hamilton, extension agronoe 


mist, discusses The Fertilizer Problem 
in South Carolina in Extension Circu- 
jar 107, just issued. He points out the 
state’s farmers use 750,000 to 800,000 
tons of commercial fertilizers yearly, 
costing $20,000,000 to $25,000,000, 
without sufficient understanding of the 
factors involved in economical buying 
and efficient use of the material. The 
circular, which is free, discusses soil 
fertility, effects upon plants and soils, 
calculation of analyses, home mixing, 


1 recommendations for cotton, etc. 

By af V 

Ly Prof. H. W. Barre, has issued the 

A | hg 43rd Annual Report of the South 

4 Carolina Experiment Station cover. 
ing 124 research projects. It is also 
j OA free to those who ask for it. 
BE EY: nt 

— Howell Sharpe, living on the farm 


of Elzie Wingard, in Lexington Coun- 
ty, grew and sold to the Pelion can- 
nery $101.40 worth of turnip salad 
from three-fourths of an acre of land, 
says Clyde S. Addy, county farm 
agent, 
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“A PROVEN TRANSMITTER” 


Chis is Hebron’s Pretty Countess, probably 
e greatest dairy matron in the Jersey herd at 
e Ke Agriculture. Her best 


ntucky College 
743 pounds of butterfat. 

rds under good 

is—average 521 


Better still, 
herd care—not high 
pounds of butter- 


a & has produced nine calves, seven 

then s, by five different bulls. All are 
) ll resemble Countess. Hence, a 
os 





, a great therefore a 


ansmiutter, 


reproducer, 






VIDENCE OF COWS WELL CARED FOR— 
CURIOSITY, WITHOUT FRIGHT, 
ABOUT THE PHOTOGRAPHER 



































Success? 


By: BEN KILGORE 


usually a part of the general farming plan—not all 

of it. Hence a recent definition of dairy success 
struck my fancy as being very accurate. ‘Most men 
realize that the successful dairy farmer is the one who 
has a herd of good producing cows capable of return- 
ing a nice income each year along with the other enter- 
prises common on the farm.” 


(as gpl in the South, the dairy herd is 


Because it is a part—not all—of the farming plan in 
a large percentage of cases, the future of the dairy 
business in the South is bright to every dairyman who 
measures up in efficient herd management. The herd 
of dairy cows can be handled as a safety valve for the 
whole farming business and can be increased or de- 
creased, adjusted to make the business mare profitable. 
In most cases, the dairy herd in the South can be in- 
creased profitably if the dairyman breeds and develops 
the increase rather than buys the increase. By the time 
enough new dairy cows have been grown out, freshen, 
and enter the milking herd, enough new knowledge has 
been gained by the dairyman so that he is able to get 
increased profits from the additions to the herd, rather 
than just a larger volume of milk and butterfat. What 
a difference between volume and profit, anyhow! 


Little Things Count 
HO is more capable of telling what efficient herd 


management is than successful dairymen them- 
selves? Recently, 23 dairymen in one of the Southern 
States, whose herds averaged 300 pounds of butterfat 
per cow per year, told how they handle their cows. 
These practical plans are from successful dairymen 
working at the same job you are every day in the year. 
Their advice should help you :— 

1, Of the 492 cows represented, 335 were raised and 
the remaining 157 were purchased. 

2. All but 52 of these cows were sired by a pure- 
bred dairy bull, although only a little more than one- 
half of them were purebreds. 

3. All of these dairymen raise the roughage fed 
their cows. 

4. Nineteen out of 23 dairymen found legume hays 
essential for economical production. 






















































































5. Alfalfa was the most popu- 
lar legume hay. Fifteen out of 23 
dairymen fed alfalfa ha¥ part of 
the time. Soybean hay followed 
next in popularity. Clover hay was 
third, and a few fed cowpea hay. 

6. Eighteen men fed a home- 
grown grain mixture of corn, bran, 
and cottonseed meal. Five used a 
home -mixture plus a 24 per cent 


protein commercial feed. 
7. Silos are used on 19 of these 
farms. Three out of the four left 










plan to build silos in near future. 

8. A mixture of grasses with 
lespedeza and clover was the most 
common pasture. 

9. Ten men water their cows in 
the barn in winter. A number of 
others use water fresh from a well 
in the barn lot. 









calves from the poor and mediocre producers in the 
head. Send those inferior yearlings of poor type and 
undersize to the butcher. Kill all bull calves at birth 
or shortly afterward for home veal, except a future 
herd prospect or an exceptionally well bred calf which 
you have good prospects to sell as a breeder. Quick 
turnover adds profits to the dairy business. -A small, 
immediate loss is better than a larger loss later on. And 
to this list add those cows that cause losses because of 
breeding troubles. 


When all of this is done, feed liberally and wisely 
the milking herd, those heifers that will make a higher 
herd average than their dams later on, and develop that 
future herd sire so he will look like something and be 
the kind of bull you'd select if you went out to buy a 
herd bull. 


Safe-keeper Bull Pens 


ee it is proved beyond the question of a doubt 
that it is impossible to make any material progress 
in the short span of years of a lifetime without a 
proven sire, a safe-keeper bull pen should be provided 
to take care of the bull during the process of 
or disproving. It does not pay to take a chance with 
dairy bulls, no matter how gentle. It is usually the 
bull of good disposition that kills its owner. Why run 
this risk? It is unnecessary to handle most bulls. The 
right sort of pens and lots will provide plenty of exer- 
cise and will allow the breeding of 
oe the herd without ever handling the 

bull at all. 


proving 


Your college of agriculture will 
send you plans and blue prints of 
safe-keeper bull pens on request. 


Use of Roughage 
F YOU'RE short on roughage, 


these suggestions may help 
you --—— 
1. Good milking dairy cows 


will pay for the feeding of good 
quality hays, such as alfalfa, clo 
ver, soybean, or cowpea. It will 


D-A-I-R-Y S-U-C-C-E-S-S—GOOD 
PASTURES HELP TO SPELL IT 









































10. All dairymen allow their cows 
a “vacation” of from four to eight 
weeks before freshening. 

11. All but three feed grain to 
dry cows. 

12. Each herd is headed by a 
purebred sire. 

13. In every herd, heifers from 
the best cows are being saved. 

14. In all herds but one, all of these heifers will be 
tested. Their records will be compared with those of 
their dams to prove or disprove their sire. 

15. Out of the 23 herd owners, 21 say that the dam 
of their herd bull has a production record. 

These 23 herds averaging 300 pounds of butterfat 
per cow per year have not been pushed or overfed. All 
but one herd was milked only twice a day. The above 
report is not from us, but from practical, successful dairy- 
men. One dairyman said: “To build a herd, use a good 
purebred-bull; save the best heifer calves; raise them 
well, and if they won’t milk at least 20 pounds of milk 
a day or make 40 pounds of butterfat a month when 
they freshen, sell them.” 

Summarizing everything, these dairymen stress the 
fact that “little things count.” 


Don’t Waste Feed 


HE most extravagant waste of feed is to give it to 

poor producers. Some farmers argue that the poor 
cow won’t bring much money on the present low mar- 
ket and that he’d better keep her until spring. When 
spring comes, this cow won’t be worth any more than 
now and in these intervening months will have “eaten 
her head off” and will have consumed her beef market 
value in feed. Hence, her sale in the spring will be a 
total loss in dollars and cents. 


Don’t limit your culling to poor cows. Knock the 
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generally pay to purchase good quality hays to main- 
tain milk production with good cows. 

2. Feed the good producing milk cows the better 
quality of roughages and grain to balance the ration. 
Carry the low producing cows and dry stock on the 
cheaper roughages. 

3. For cows within a few weeks of freshening make 
at least one-half of the roughage of the good quality 
hays. 

4. If poor quality roughages are to be fed through- 
out the winter, feed some in each day’s ration rather 
than feed up all the good quality roughage at first and 
leave only poor quality roughages to be fed along dur- 
ing a part of the winter feeding period. 

5. Feed the year-old heifer well. If you do not 
have enough legume hay, feed all the legume and non- 
legume hay mixed that she will eat. If silage is avail- 
able, feed from 5 to 15 pounds daily. A safe rule is to 
feed about one-half pound of grain daily for each 100 
pounds of body weight, depending on condition. 

6. Molasses poured over ground roughage of poor 
quality makes it more palatable. Try diluting molasses 
with water, soaking coarse roughages with it, and then 
watch the cows and heifers lick the mangers. 

7. Rake just enough silage off the top of the silo 
evenly all around for one day’s feeding. Never rake a 
deep layer sufficient for two or three days’ feeding. 
Spoiling may result. 
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vo 1931 fertilizer dollar has a big job 
to do. It has to buy a full dollar’s worth 
as never before. 


That means not only so much potash, 
nitrogen and phosphorus, put the right 
amount of each for every plant. 


It has to be a fertilizer that will save 
time and work. A fertilizer that drills easily 
and evenly, and helps you cut crop produc: 
tion costs to a minimum by giving you as- 
surance of better yields of premium grade. 


The certificate above is attached to 
every bag of Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. 
It assures “Best Materials, Double- 
Mixed and Triple Tested.’’ Fertilizer 
that is uniform, distributes evenly, eco- 
nomical to use, dependable in quality. 


Thousands of farmers have 
learned to rely on this Certifi- 
cate of Quality as a buying 
guide, have learned to choose 
Red Steer. They know what 
they are getting. 


Do as they do. Buy ferti- 
lizer with this certificate as 
your assurance of the best 


Look forthissign valuefor your fertilizer dollar. 
of yourA.S. A. 


FERTILIZERS 
PAYS 10. USE THEM 


Assure 


eg EULL VALUE 


for your 


FERTILIZER 
DOLLAR 


Look for it on every bag of Red Steer. 
This year, can you afford to buy fertilizer 
any other way? 

Ask your Authorized Swift Agent about 
Red Steer high analysis, especially 6-12-6 
(12-6-6) and 4-12-4 (12-4-4). Red Steer 
high analysis fertilizers give you your 


plant food at a saving of 10% to 15% or 
more in cost. 
Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 
Atlanta, Ga. Wilmington,N.C. Norfolk, Va. 


Columbia, S.C. Albany, Ga. Shreveport,La 
NewOrleans,La. Greensboro, N.C. LaGrange, Ga. 


SWIFT’S RED STEER 


FERTILIZERS 
‘IT PAYS TO USE THEM” 











N A certain Friday the 13th 
O of a spring month eight per- 

sons gathered at Surrey 
Hall, an old. Virginia estate, for a 
week end house party. The hostess 
was Alma Brent, a wealthy young 
widow. Helen Payne, her secre- 
tary, was helping her entertain, 
and the six guests included Jimmy 
Parr, a former baseball player, 
and Julia, his wife; Irene Trevor, 
a successful actress from London, 
getting ready to make her New 
York debut; Lord Rupert Corbyn, 
an Englishman in business in New 
York; Hugh Brent, Alma’s neph- 
ew-in-law and presumptive heir; 
and John Bannister. 

About 4 o’clock the next morn- 
ing the household was wakened by 
a woman’s screams, coming appar- 
ently from Alma’s room. The four 
men reached the corridor outside 
her rooms simultaneously; and 
when Alma did not answer, they 
opened her door to find her stab- 
bed to the heart. No trace of an 
intruder nor of the knife with 
which she was killed could be 
found, either by the guests in the 
house or by Sheriff Oliver or 
Coroner Britz, but a blooodstained 
handkerchief marked with a “B” 
was found near Alma’s bed. 

An investigation of a strong box 
in Alma’s sitting room disclosed a 
book of snapshots and a canceled 
check for $25,000, payable to Ru- 
pert Corbyn and signed by Mrs. 
Brent. Helen indicated that the 
kodak book had apparently been an 
illustrated guest book of Plunger 
Dunbar’s, a former tenant, and 
Corbyn said the check was just a 
friendly loan from Mrs. Brent. 

Bannister admitted that the 
handkerchief was his, and that an 
interview he had had with Alma 
late the previous evening had been 
stormy. He had been trying to 
persuade Mrs. Brent to give him 
possession of Surrey Hall, his an 
cestral home, at the expiration of her 
lease, but she was determined to ex- 
ercise an option to purchase. The 
option was not in. the strong box 
when its contents were first exam- 
ined, but later it was found there. 

Since Irene’s room had been in 
the west corridor and she was the 
last person to arrive on the scene 
at the time the murder was dis- 
covered, the officers allowed her to 
return to New York. Bannister 
they arrested, and the others were told to remain at 
Surrey Hall as material witnesses. Hugh Brent ac- 
knowledged that he and Helen Payne had been married 
a month previous, and Cornelius, the colored butler, 
intimated that Mrs, Brent had been bitterly opposed to 
the match, threatening to disinherit Hugh if he mar- 
ried Helen. 





Jimmy Parr followed the officers and Bannister to 
the courthouse, but was unable to secure Bannister’s 
release, so he returned to Surrey Hall to see if he could 
find any new evidence to help him clear Bannister. 
Personally, he was certain the sheriff and coroner had 
“pulled a fast one” and he was anxious to show 
them up. (Here the story continues.) 


HEN he reached Surrey Hall, Jimmy found the 

house deserted except for the servants. The 

others, Cornelius informed him, had gone up to 
Richmond with the body and covld hardly be expected 
back for some hours. 

On the point of availing himself of this opportunity 
of looking at a few things that he would just as lief 
not have to invent reasons for wanting to see, he was 
surprised to hear the sound of an approaching automo- 
bile. Cornelius must have been wrong in his estimate 
of how long the others would be gone, he decided. A 
little disappointed that he was not to have time for the 
undisturbed search that he had decided on, he turned 
toward the front door. “Search for what?” he asked 
himself. He hadn’t even the vaguest idea. But more 
than ever, now that he had talked with John Bannister, 
he was certain that Bannister had had no part in the 
crime. Pressed for a reason, he could not have given 
one. If Bannister had been capable of murdering 
Alma Brent, he would be equally capable of presenting 
a convincing simulation of innocence. It was not that. 
But John Bannister just wasn’t the sort of man who’d 
kill 2 woman for money or property. 


The knocker on the front door sounded hollowly 
through the hall. He heard Cornelius shuffle to the 


HUGH BRENT, 





































































































































































































































































































WHOSE SECRET MARKIAG® TO HELEN PAYNE DEFTIED MRS, BRENT’S WISHES 


By BEALE DAVIS 


(Copyright, 1939, by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.) 


door, talk a moment in an undertone, then turn and 
come back down the hall. 

He looked into the drawing room. “Mr. Parr,” he 
said, “Two gentmun is at de do’. Dey say dey’s frum 
de paper in Richmond an’ wants ter talk ter somebody. 
Dey ast me,” he continued with a shrewd smile, ‘what 
I could tell dem ‘bout de murder, but I just looked 
foolish an’ ain’t said nothin’. Den dey wanter know is 
somebody at home dey can see. What mus’ I tell ’em?”’ 

“Tell them nothing. Say nobody here has anything 
to say,” Jimmy answered angrily. “And Cornelius. Be 
sure not to say anything about the others having gone 
up to Richmond. If they find that out, they'll be after 
them like a pack of wolves.” 

“Yas, suh. I ain’t goin’ ter tell ’em nothin’, Nary a 
word, I'll step right along an’ do it now.” 


IMMY sat for five minutes, listening to the mumble 
«7 of voices as Cornelius proceeded to tell them noth- 
ing. Then when the sound of a starting motor apprised 
him that the reporters had gone, he went upstairs to 
his room. 

Lighting a cigarette, he dropped down into a chair 
by the window and sat looking out. Now that he had 
the house to himself, where was he to begin? What 
was he looking for? With the facts, as he knew them, 
what new line could he work on? The facts—most oi 
them anyway—pointed straight to Bannister. All right 
—dig up some new facts. Find something the others 
had missed. And the logical place to make a beginning 
was in Alma Brent’s bedroom. No, that was wrong. 
If her body had been removed and taken up to Rich- 
mond, the room would certainly have been put to rights 
and anything that they had missed in their search of 
the night before and the officers after them would be 
gone now. Wasting time, that. He’d begin in the other 





room—-Alma’s sitting room where 
she and Bannister had quarreled— 
and where someone had crept in 
and broken the lock on the strong 
box. Bannister had told. him all 
the detail of that. He wished he 
had seen that box, but he hadn’t. 
Hadn’t even had more than a 
glimpse at it when the sheriff was 
locking it up in his safe over in his 
office at the jail. Anyway, he’d 
have a look around the room. 

For some reason that he did not 
stop to analyze, Jimmy found him- 
self walking very softly as he went 
down the east corridor and past 
the door of Alma’s bedroom, Then 
he stopped short and his heart be- 
gan to pump. Somebody was 
moving about in the sitting room 
farther down the hall. Then with 
a little contemptuous smile for the 
involuntary start he had felt, he 
assured himself that it was one of 
the servants, straightening up the 
room. Still, he paused for an ap- 
preciable moment, hand on_ the 
knob, before he threw open the 
door. 

A young man whom he had 
never seen before was standing by 
the big desk across the room. 

With the sound of the opening 
door, he whirled around. “The 
surprise, I see, is mutual,” he said. 





























CHAPTER SEVEN 
“She’s Done Come Back! I 
Knowed She Would!” 

- ND how did you crash the 

gate, young fellow?” Jim- 
my demanded from the doorway, 
sizing up the intruder with 
glance. 

“Greased it and slid under,” thi 
boy answered with a grin so fuli 
of impudent assurance that Jimmy 
found himself grinning in return. 

He liked this youngster, Parr 
decided instantly. He liked the 
cocky self-confident way that he 
carried his head—and his eyes, 
keen for all the laughter that lay 
in them. Good kid, he decided, 
with a final glance at the tall, well 
set up figure of the newcomer. 








“Newspaper man?” Parr guess- 


they slip in my pay envelope, they 
seem to think I’m yes-man to the 
office boy.” 
_ “Are you one of the gang that was at the front door 
just now?” 

“Guilty as charged.” 

“And where are they? Giving the rest of the house 
the once over?” 

“No. They fell for the story that Uncle Remus 
filled us up with at the door, and went back to the 
courthouse to see whether the sheriff and the coroner 
hadn’t dug up something new.” 

“How much did they tell you over there?” 

“Plenty. Bannister’s as good as in. The stuff they’ve 
got on him is mighty near enough to convict a prohi- 
bition officer before a Methodist jury—and I'll say 
that’s going some.” 

“So, they’ve given you boys the whole lay out, have 
they?” Parr commented. “Did you talk to Bannister, 
too?” 


e e ed aloud. 
“Yeah—but don’t tell it. Nobody 
Vil ay eé LV EEN at the office knows it. From what 


fed reporter shook his head. “He wouldn't talk. 
We were in a hurry to get along here anyway, so 
came right on.” 

“What paper are you with? Morning or evening: 
And what’s your name?” 

“You'll only have to restrain yourself until the morn- 
ing to read my masterpiece—and although it won’t be 
a signed article, the name that should be there if the 
old man knew his onions is Lucius Middleton Shackle- 
ford—but don’t let that set you against me. I answer 
to Cotton just as quickly,” he added, with a gesture 
toward his mop of unruly blond hair. 

“Fair enough. Let’s make it Cotton,” Jimmy decided 
laughing 

“Now that you know all about me, why don’t you 
break down and confess who you are?” the boy sug- 
gested, grinning again. 

“My name’s Parr—Jimmy Parr—and I’m one of the 
guests here in the house.” 

Shackleford nodded. “Parr. So you're the one 
whose testimony pinned it on (Continued on page 34) 
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FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS THIS RED BALL @ HAS BEEN YOUR ASSURANCE OF “MORE DAYS WEAR’? 

























250 PRIZES 


or 'Way-Back’’ Memories 
La 


Here’s your chance to win two pairs 
of Ball-Band rubber footwear—your 
own selection. 200 pairs will be 
given for the best letters of early ex- 
periences with Ball-Band. 50 addi- 
tional pairs will be given for the best 
photographs taken on the farm 
twenty or more years ago. Search 
your memory—and the family album 
—for a prize winning letter and pic- 
ture. This offer expires March 31,1931. 
Tear off the Red Ball trade-mark 
below and send it in with your letter. 
All pictures returned if requested. 











an you remember the early days 
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when Ball-Band Footwear was “new”? 


HIRTY years ago, the Red Ball trade- 

mark on a pair of boots was “new”. 
But it was not long a stranger on the farm 
..- For today more than ten million of you 
buy Ball-Band footwear from over 70,000 
dealers in this country! 

Can you remember the early days when 
you gave these “new” boots a try? Did you 
learn that the Red Ball trade-mark stands 
for more days wear and built-to-the-foot 
comfort from your father—or for yourself? 

We like to hear from our old friends. 












Choose the boots that fit your 
needs—short boots, hip boots, 
red boots, white boots, sport 
boots or the 3-Buckle Walton 
Biving “boot protection with 
shoe comfort." 


@ 


This popular Heavy Dull 
Slipper is designed especially 
to give you a snug fit— 

and extra long wear. 


“Outwears Them All®* 


Wearers will tell you that 
the Ball-Band Mishke “out- 
wears them all.” The tough, 
flexible water-proof sole—an 
exclusive Ball-Band product 

no rival. Comes im all 
sizes and heighte for mon 
and hoye. 


Write us a prize-winning letter of your 
“‘way-back” memories of Ball-Band. Look 
through the family album and search 
among “odds and ends” in the attic for 
snap-shots taken twenty or more years 
ago. Special prizes will be given for the 
most interesting pictures of the early 
days. 

Year after year our skilled craftsmen 
have met your footwear needs with better 
quality at always reasonable prices. Today, 
the Red Ball trade-mark brings you that 
natural, light-on-the-foot 
feeling you want in modern 
footwear. Yet the live, tough 
rubber in Ball-Band foot- 


Ball-Band rubbers for wom- 
en are styled to give a snug, 
smart appearance on the 
foot. Made of live, firm, 
tough rubber that will give 
surprisingly long wear. 


CO ee ae ae 





BOOTS + RUBBERS ~- 
LEATHER WORK SHOES « WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


wear will wear longer than it’s reasonable 
to expect. 

We prepare rubber for but one purpose 
—the making of quality footwear. And 
we've developed many special compounds 
—for the heel, for the sole, for the toe and 
so on. The stout linings and fabrics you 
see in Ball-Band are knit in our own fac- 
tory. Each part, rubber or fabric, is per- 
fected for the particular job it must do; 
each adds to that p/us wear you have learned 
to expect of Ball-Band. 

Your entire family’s needs are cared for 
by our full line of over 800 items, includ- 
ing Mishko-sole leather work shoes. 
There’s a Ball-Band dealer near you. If you 
do not know his name, write 
us. And remember to look 
for the Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 


WOOLEN MEG. co. 
473 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 


Look for the Red Ball 


ALL@®-BAN D 


Built-to-the-foot 


ARCTICS « GALOSHES « CANVAS SPORT SHOES 
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He thinks he’s 


out of range. . 


OU can fool the wise old 
ducks that stay out of range srs st 
of ordinary loads. Just slip in eee 
some Nitro Express Shells and MODEL 17: 
watch them fold up. 


Three shot, 


$56.75. 


repeating, 
$49.30.* 


SHOT 
Remington Nitro Express 


loads hit harder—reach farther. 
They reach right out and grab 
the wild ones that won't decoy. 


.30 Rem., 
Rem., 
$47.95.* 


If you want to make long, 
clean shots regularly—not just 
as lucky accidents —try a box 
of Nitro Express today. Your 
dealer has them. Write for 
descriptive folder. Address: 
Remington Ammunition Works, 
1130 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


repeating, 
Rem., 
$44.35.* 


25 Rem., 
Rem 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kieanbore Ammunition 


2545." 





MODEL 4 
$9.95. 
MODEL 6: 
35.50 


side of 










Go to your deal- 
er and ask him 
to show you 
the Remington 
Standard Amer- 
ican Dollar 
Pocket Kuife. 


HITS HARDER ~ 
REACHES FARTHER 


rust, 


hunters, 


© 1931 RB. A. Co. 





single trigger, 


.32 Rem., 


35 Rem. 


all calibers, 


rust, corrosion, 
and leading. 





REMINGTON 


PRODUCTS 
FOR THE 


SPORTSMAN 


SHOTGUNS 


THE SPORTSMAN: 
single barrel, 


20 gauge. 


MODEL 11: Autoloading, 
12 and 20 gauge. $56.75.* 


Slide action, 
12 gauge. 


Slide action, 
20 gauge. 


SHELLS 


harder, reaches farther. 
GAME LOADS, 
SHOT SHELLS, ARROW 
LACQUERED SHELLS. 
BIG GAME RIFLES 


MODEL 30: Bolt action, 
32 Rem., .35 
30-' 06 Springfield. 


MODEL 14: Slide action, 
°25 Rem. 
035 Rem. 


MODEL 8: Autoloading, 
.30 Rem. 


MEDIUM POWER 
REPEATING RIFLES 


MODEL 25: 
carbine. $29.95.* 


.22 CALIBER RIFLES 


MODEL 12: Slide action, 
repeating. $19.85.* 


MODEL 24: Autoloading, 


NITRO EXPRESS: Hits 
nals 

.25-20, and 

.32-20, regular nak and 

rim fire and 

center fire, protect the in- 

the barrel from 

Use them for 

Best for guns—the perfect 

light lubricant — prevents 

SPORTSMAN’S KNIVES 

REMINGTON SHEATH 

KNIVES AND POCKET 

KNIVES are made in a 

variety of patterns to suit 

and all 


Single shot. 


Single shot. 


METALLIC 
AMMUNITION 


REMINGTON KLEAN- 
BORE CARTRIDGES in 


pitting, 


more accurate shooting. 


REM OIL 


trappers, 
outdoor people. 


*Ertes, jo, Standard Grade. 
Write 
Special Grades. 


or prices on 


SHUR 


30 


32 
$58 '10.* 











The greatest value ever offered— 





The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 











| you. 


The Agricultural Teacher at Your 
Nearest School Invites You to 


Fis Evening Classes 


IGHT schools or “evening classes” 
that teach subjects helpful to farm 
folks—things we can learn in our “spare 


time” that will really help us make more 
money in 1931—doesn’t that sound inter- 
esting ? 


And such “evening classes” will be in 
reach of tens of thousands of our readers 
in the Carolinas and Virginias this month 
and next and on into March. And every- 
body is welcome. These “evening classes” 
are open to young and old, and to men 
and women alike. 


Look over the following list and see if 
you cannot join the evening class at your 
nearest high school. Remember, “Your 
Agricultural Teacher Wants You,” and 
will be there waiting to welcome and aid 
And take somebody with you. The 


| larger the number studying, the greater 














will be the interest in the subjects taught, 
the greater the profit, and the greater the 
enthusiasm. 

VIRGINIA 


Craig County.—Maywood School: two class 
meetings each week (Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days), October to March. Subjects: sheep, tur- 
keys, and legumes. 

Dinwiddie.—Sunnyside, McKenney, Darvills, 
and probably Wilson (if sufficient interest is 
shown): one meeting at each school each 
week from January 12 to April 10. Codperative 
marketing of tobacco and live-at-home pro- 
gram. 

Essex.—Center Cross: classes on first and 
third Tuesday evenings each month. Bal- 
anced farming. 

Fauquier.—Bealeton High School: January 3, 
10, 17, 24, 31; February 7, 14, 21. Dairying, 
feeding, planning crops for coming year, value 
of purebred sires, keeping records, culling out 
poor producers, 


Frederick.—Stephens City: class begins about 
February 1, Dairying and poultry. 
Halifax.—Turbeville: every Wednesday night, 
November to March, Improved practices 
in tobacco growing and marketing, crop ro- 
tation, soil washin; and terraces. Calvary: 
every Friday night. Same subjects. 


Axton High School: February 28 
and March 4. Soil improvement and home 
gardening. Separate classes for men and 
women, former in evenings, -latter in after- 
noons.,. 

Mecklenburg.—South Hill: second and fourth 
Friday nights. Union Level: second and 
fourth Saturday nights. Marketing of tobacco 
and live-at-home program. 
Nansemond.—Whaleyville High 
ery Wednesday night to March 25, Bal unced 
farming. <A different phase of the subject 
taken up each time; four moving pictures 
will be used. 


Henry.—. 


School: ev- 


Princess Anne.—Oceana and Kempville: 
March 20, Poultry, dairying, soil improve- 
ment, 

Pulaski.—Dublin High School: classes begin 
in January. Horticulture, with particular at- 
tention to spraying, pruning, and packing ap- 
ples, 


Russell.—Cleveland: October to March. Beef 
cattle—diseases, marketing, pastures, feeds; 


grading tobacco; crop rotation, 
Scott.—Dungannon: classes begin in Janu- 
ary. Limes and fertilizers, growing and curing 
tobacco, grading demonstrations, etc. 
Southampton.—Corinth: each Monday night 
to March 30. Hogs. Ivor: each Wednesday 
night to March 30, Hogs. Berlin: each Tues- 
day afternoon, 3:30 to 4:30. Poultry. 
Warren.—Linden and Success: November to 
February. Poultry production—culling, feed- 
ing, sanitation, etc, 
Washington.—Wallace: October and March. 


Beef cattle—diseases, marketing, pastures, 
feeds; grading tobacco; crop rotation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alexander.—Hiddenite: 
to March 10. Dairying, 
home program. 

Buncombe.—Candler High School: each 
Thursday night. Lime, feeding of dairy cows, 
herd improvement. Leicester: each two weeks, 
January through March. Fertilizers and herd 
improvement. 

Davidson.—Denton: January 15 to March 19, 
Pruning, care of orchards, livestock feeding, 
fertilizers, lespedeza, management of poultry. 
Durham.—Oak Grove: each Tuesday, 7 p. m. 


each Tuesday night 
swine, and live-at- 


Gardening, livestock in the farming system, 
hays, pastures, soil improvement, codperation, 
Bahama: once a week to March 19. Tobacco 
improvement, soil improvement, poultry. 

Guilford.—Sumner: classes begin January 14, 
Marketing farm products and soil improve- 
ment. 


Halifax.—Aurelian Springs School: January 
12, 19, 26; February 1, 8, 15, 25; March 1 and 
8 Soil improvement, corn and hogs, cotton 
fertilizer, cotton varieties and spacing. 


Iredell:—Harmony High School: 
er Friday night from November through 
April. Codperative effort, dairying, pastures, 
terracing, crop rotations, swine (including co- 
Operative shipments), special crops (lespedeza, 
sweet clover, Irish and sweet potatoes, etc.), 
seed improvement, 

Johnston.—Benson: each Tuesday night, Jan- 
uary and February. Corn and hogs, fertilizers, 


Lenoir.—Pink. Hill: 


every oth- 


Thursday night each 
week. Deep Run class: Wednesday night 
each week, continuing to March 1, Tobacco 
improvement, balanced farming problems, the 
new tobacco association, 

McDowell.—Glenwood: monthly meetings the 
year round, Friday night before each third 
Sunday. Irish potato problems, 
Mecklenburg.—Cornelius High School: classes 
begin January 20, 1931, and continue to March 
19, 1931. Subjects: terracing, 3 to 1 corn grow- 
ing program, crop rotation, crop fertilization, 
poultry feeding and diseases, buying fertilizer 
cooperatively. 

Northampton.—Conway 
ary 14, 21, 28; February 4, 
11, Farm management, 
tilizers. 


High School: Janu- 
11, 18, 25; March 4, 
swine production, fer 


Rowan.—Cleveland: each 
uary 16 to March 20, 
better balanced farms, 


Friday night, Jan- 
Increasing acre yields, 


Sampson.—Salemburg: Wednesday evenings 
through January, February, and March. Swine 
production, corn production, and pastures. 


Scotland.—Gibson: first Tuesday night each 


month. Dairy cows, poultry, soil improve 
ment. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson.—Belton High School: classes 
through February, March, and April. General 


business conditions, top-dressing small grains, 
fertilizers for cotton and corn this year, time 
and rate of application, spacing and varieties 
of cotton and corn. 

Colleton.—Lodge: each Tuesday night 
throughout winter. Fertilizer for cotton, corn, 
and truck; companion crops for corn; cotton 
varieties. 

Dillon.—Ciasses at Carolina, Pleasant Hill, 
and Hamer: once each week through January, 
February, and March, Tobacco—fertilization 
and liming; cotton—fertilization, spacing, va- 
rieties, weevil control; home mixing of fertil- 


izers. 

Florence.—Olanta: January 16, 23, 30; Febru- 
ary 6, 13, 20, 27. Fertilizers for cotton, corn, 
tobacco, and legumes. Sardis High School: 


classes from February 1 through April. Con 
trolling the boll weevil, tobacco fertilizers. 


Greenville.—Classes during February, March, 
and April, in each of following communities: 
Welcome, Westville, Airy Springs, St. Albans, 
East Gant, Fork Shoals, Fairview, Mauldin, 
Oak Grove, Simpsonville, Bethel, Hopewell, 
Pliny, Fountain Inn, Bethany, Berea, Arm- 
strong, Travelers as Ebenezer, Union, Lit- 
tle Texas, Mt. View, Locust, Tigerville, Meri- 
dell; also special evening class at Parker High 
School on landscape gardening and horticul- 
ture. Subjects: side-dressing small grain; 
dates and methods of plowing under winter 
cover crops; cotton varieties; fertilizers for 
cotton; fertilizers for corn; summer legumes; 
permanent pastures; poultry; farm outlook for 
various crops and livestock, For full infor- 
mation write Hugh Brown, county supervisor 
vocational education, Greenville. 

Greenwood.—Saluca, Central, and Lebanon; 
February to April. Dairying, fertilizers. 


Horry.—Classes in three-communities: Janu- 
ary, February, and March, Sweet potato proe 
duction, tobacco, fertilizers, insect control, 

Kershaw.—Antioch: January 15, home mix- 
ing of fertilizers. January 22, fertilizing cot- 
ton. January 29, fertilizing corn. February 5, 
side-dressing oats. February 12, time to plant 
cotton. February 19, spacing cotton. Febru- 
ary 26, boll weevil control, 

Lancaster.—Buford: October through Febru- 
ary. Winter cover crops, small grain, cotton 
fertilizer, cotton varieties, weevil control. 

Laurens.—O wings: January, February, 
March. Cotton varieties, and fertilizers for 
cotton, corn, and grain, 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


. 

















Keep Keeping On 


HAD the exquisite pleasure recently 
] of watching for a few hours the fam- 
ous golf stars of North America start 
off in a tournament. I play a little my- 
self, but my slight 
skill at the game 
never seemed so 
small as when I saw 
these knights of the 
putter and driver 
play eighteen holes 
in as many strokes 
as I play nine. 
“ieee One of the winners 
JOHN W. HOLLAND appeared to me to be 
the acme of golfing 
skill. He seemd to have it all. There- 
fore I was greatly surprised at his say- 
ing, “I’ve been in the game for eleven 
years, and they are beginning to call me a 
veteran. But I feel as if I were just 
about set to play some real golf. I’m 
still learning things about the game, but 
there will always be things to learn.” 
Those who do not learn do not really 
live. They vegetate. There is a period 
in life, generally during the teens, when 
the majority of people know a great deal 
more than is possible to know, but this 
state passes away with the years. The 
wisest people know that they do not know 
all that they ought to know. 


oes a 

As late as the year 1870 a curator of 
the Patent Office in Washington resign- 
ed, giving as his reason his belief that 
there could not possibly be any more 
great inventions in the future. If that 
man could suddenly come alive some day, 
he would discover that the greatest in- 
ventions in history have been since his 
resignation. ? 

Agriculture is rapidly passing into the 
knowledge stage. A great-grandfather 
of this present generation of agri- 
culturists would find himself almost a 
stranger to the methods used upon the 
land which he once tilled. 

17°79 

In the realm of morals we find the ut- 
ter necessity of keeping on. We are so 
constructed that we grow as we go. No 
more pathetic thing can be witnessed 
than the perversion that sometimes ap- 
pears in people who began life with strict 
observance of the conventional codes of 
morality. In every instance, if the truth 
could be obtained, it would be found that 
there was a secret place in their lives 
where they slowed up, stopped, and slip- 
ped back. 

The staunchest of the Lord’s disciples, 
Peter, wrote to the early Christians, “But 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The facts are 
that Jesus did not call his followers after 
his name, he called them disciples, learn- 
ers. They were nicknamed Christians at 
Antioch, and the name stuck. 


1am 

We learn in three ways. As children, 
we learn by imitation. As men and 
women we shall never outgrow the neces- 
sity of imitating Christ. 

We learn by profiting from our fail- 
ures. Failure is the most potent school- 
teacher in the world. As children we 
learned how to walk by learning how not 
to fall down. As adults our many falls 
and bumps teach us care in the spiritual 
ordering. of ourselves, 


We grow by thinking of our success, 
By running one race well, we are enabled 
to run a better one. By learning how to 
control our tempers, enlarge our love for 
others, forgive our enemies, we grow 
more and more through the inspiration 
and knowledge gained by successively van- 
quishing the enemies of our souls. 

Whew in doubt, keep ont! 






















A Proven Farm Program 


A Series of Suggestions for the Benefit of the Cotton Grower who has suffered from 
a one-crop system and who is anxious to help himself and his family 






tata 


“Bread from his own fields... 
Meat from his own pastures” 


e e © HENRY W. GRADY .« « « 



















In communities where food supplies 
have been raised and cotton made the surplus crop, there are few signs of 
business depression. There are no vacant farms. Farms are largely supplied 
with home grown food. Sales of surplus garden and live stock products pro- 
vide clothing, schooling and household needs. 








































A plan was followed to produce their food requirements on the farm cheaper than they 
could be ‘purchased. This provided a more healthful variety of foods, and a higher 
standard of living. 


Preducing Feed Supplies on the Farm is Profitable 


Cotton farms producing over 90% of their food supplies earned 18% more than farms producing 80% or 
less of their food. The income on cotton farms producing food valued under $250.00 was 19% less than 
the average. On farms producing $600.00 worth of food products, the returns were 44% above the average 


Plan th —to provide health giving vegetables for practically every month of the year in so far 
e as climatic conditions permit. 


G ar d en —to provide the farm women with a variety of fresh vegetables. 
—to provide vegetables to sell to the non-producers in the towns. 





Pp —to provide sufficient eggs for family needs from standard bred stock. 
lan to 


—to provide the farm women extra cash for home needs by selling poultry. Cash car 
door poultry sales for first nine months of 1930 for the New York market alone 


keep P oult brought to Southern farmers $10,000,000.00. 
Fouttry Poultry is profitable when properly managed. A four year average shows $2.80 worth 


of feed made $5.32 worth of eggs.—Georgia Egg Laying Contest. 


Pian to —to provide at least 150 pounds of pork and lard for each adult person per year. 
—to provide extra cash by having some hogs to sell. 


4 Approximately 7,500,000 more hogs are required to supply the minimum needs of 
raise Hogs Southern farms. 


Plan to ha —to provide an abundance of milk and butter for home use. 
VE 40 provide your children with sufficient milk for the best development of their bodies 
some Cows —to provide an extra income from selling butter-fat or milk. 


ere 





ONSULT your Agricultural College for plans and requirements of the garden and live stock necessary 

for your particular farm needs. Talk it over with your banker or merchant. Help to make your 

community one of those which contribute least to the millions annually spent for foods, fruits and vegeta- 
bles shipped into the South. 


Our message on increasing the farm income by additional cash 
crops other than cotton will appear in February Ist issue of this 
paper. Look for it! Cut out and save these suggestions Reread 
them when the series of four have been published. 


aimee 





PROVEN successful in use under actual conditions on many South- 

ern farms, and sanctioned by the nation’s foremost agricultural 

ra authorities, the above essentials of a profitable farm program are es 
presented in the interest of greater happiness and greater prosperity 
among Southern farm people by the 


[NTERNATIONAL GRIGULTURAL (ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS Or HIGH GRACE FentTViL.tszerRS 
ALBANY, GA. CINCINNATI, OHIO HOULTON, MAINE 
ATLANTA, GA. COLUMBIA, S.C. ACKSON VILLE, FLA. 
AUGU » GA. COL BUS, GA. ON TGOMERY, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. FLORENCE, ALA. SORE kawak 
BUFFALO, N. Y. HENDERSON, N, C. TUPELO, ISS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 

































goods which the public has accepted as worth their price can be persistently advertised. If 


ef Reading advertisements is the easiest way to decide what anything you need is worth. Only $l 
you see a product continuously advertised, you can rest assured that it has the public’s approval. 
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FEED THE 
MASH THAT 
MAKES MORE 
EGGS HATCH 





insure Against Sterile Eggs, 
with the Mash KNOWN to 
be Potent in Vitamin E 


This takes a lot of the “luck” 
out of getting fertile eggs. 
Everybody wants them — 
Hatcheries pay a fancy pre- 
mium. But how to get great- 
er hatchability seemed to be 
a mystery. 

Three years ago, science 
found that lack of Vitamin E 
in the feed is the great ene- 
my of fertility. Your best 
laying hens usually lay-out 
more of all their vitamins 
during the fall faster 
than they take them in 
from feed. 

So Pratts now give 
hens an extra supply 
right in the laying 
mash. Enough Vitamin 
E is now guaranteed in 
Pratts to pre- 
vent sterility 
due to lack of 
this vitamin. 

Think of it! 
Your best birds, 
the very ones from which 
you want hatchable eggs, can 
be saved from “burning out’ 
their vitamins. Not only this 
precious Vitamin E. But 

rowth and health Vitamins 

and B, and Sunshine Vita- 
min D are also supplied in 
extra amounts in Pratts. No 
mere advertisement can tell 
the full value of Pratts new 
term for its line of feeds 
“complete in vitamins.” 

0 ust as fertile eggs depend 


PRAT 











on Vitamin E—egg produc- 
tion, body-weight, flock- 
health, outdoor pep, depend 
on Vitamins A, B and D. 
Pratts now guarantee an ef- 
fective amount of each in 
every bag of mash. 

Don’t take a chance with 
any mash questionable in 
complete vitamin value. With 
Pratts you can be sure that 
layers get enough of all vita- 
mins even in mid-winter. 
See your Pratt deal- 
er. We will send you 
his name gladly. He 
also supplies a but- 
termilk baby chick 
food and buttermilk 
growing mash. An 
important member 
of this feed line is a 
remarkable broiler 
mash that makes big 
fat broilers mighty 
quick. Try it for 
either battery or 
semi-confined birds. 


THE POULTRYMAN’S VITAMIN GUIDE 





Every poultryman is curious to know the 
facts about vitamins. Pratts have prepared 
a vitamin guide, giving complete, up-to-date 
information. Send for it, free and postpaid. 
Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dept. 54. 


Patone LAYING MASH 


© CoMPLETE IN VITAMINS ¢ 


What Will the Harvest Be, What 


The Price? 


HERE never has been a time when 
the farmers were justified in plant- 
ing their crops without securing all of 
the available information-regarding prices 
they might expect. 
the United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Federal 
Farm Board, and the 
extension services of 
the country are tre- 
mendously alive to 
the fact that the most 
reliable means of 
controlling surpluses 
(and possibly the 
only one) is by furnishing the farmer the 
most definite information as to the pos- 
sible prices he may receive for his crops.” 
So said Dr. W. W. Long, director of 
extension in South Carolina, last week. 
He was referring to the excellent work 
accomplished when the Federal Farm 
Board, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the state extension services re- 
cently held in Atlanta a “1931 Outlook 
Conference”—the first of its kind ever 
held in the South. And here is the -situ- 
ation as Dr. Long sees it with respect to 
each farm product :— 





W. W. LONG 


Cotton.—In the case of cotton Dr. Long 
notes “reduced world consumption dur- 
ing the last cotton year and so far the 
present year, an increased carry-over 
at the beginning of the present year, 
and a still greater carry-over indi- 
cated at the end of this year, together 
with the relatively unfavorable outlook 
for many alternative crops.” In this situ- 
ation growers should make an effort to 
reduce the cost of production, grow the 
best quality of lint consistent with good 
yields, and plant alternative crops when 
individual circumstances would indicate a 
reasonable justification. 

Tobacco.—lIn view of the fact that all 
indications are that the stocks of tobacco 
on hand July 1, 1931, will very likely be 
materially larger than those of July 1, 
1930, together with the reduced consump- 
tion of cigarettes because of the general 
depression, the outlook is that the prices 
paid to growers of flue-cured tobacco in 
1931 will be lower on an average than 
those received for the 1930 crop if this 
year’s average is maintained. 

Commercial Early Irish Potatoes—The 
holdings of late Irish potatoes which com- 
pete with the early Irish potato crop of 
the Southern States will likely be low 
next spring; therefore, if the plantings in 
the Southern States are not excessive the 
price of South Carolina early Irish pota- 
toes should be satisfactory, especially if 
in the meantime general business condi- 
tions improve. It would be well for grow- 
ers to remember, however, that growers 
of potatoes in the early states reported in 
October that they intended to plant for 
harvesting next spring a combined acre- 
age about 10 per cent larger than that 
harvested in 1930. The South Carolina 
growers reported an increase in intended 
acreage of about 2 per cent. 

Commercial Truck.—The outlook for 
cabbage, tomatoes, and beans is not un- 
favorable, provided the acreage is not 
greater than in 1930. 

The information available indicates that 
a decrease in acreage over that planted 
in 1930 should be brought about in 1931 
in the case of watermelons, cucumbers, 
and peas. 

Hogs—tThe outlook for hogs is quite 
favorable for the next year and probably 
the following year. The already short 
supply is further reduced because of the 
short corn crop. Also the current stor- 
age holdings of pork and lard are much 
smaller than last year, therefore, the price 
of hogs and consequently of hog products 
is expected to be relatively high in 1931 
and 1932, 

Poultry.—The poultry outlook for the 
country as a whole is not generally fav- 
orable. 








Pere 





South Carolina being a deficit 


state, however, there is opportunity of in- 
creased poultry production in most. sec- 
tions of South Carolina to supply fresh 
eggs for the markets of the state, particu- 
larly at the time of year when the mar- 
kets are not well supplied. 

Dairying.—The dairy outlook for the 
country as a whole is not favorable but 
since South Carolina is a deficit state so 
far as dairy products are concerned, the 
dairy industry, used as a supplement to 
the principal money crop of the state, 
could very well be expanded to meet the 
needs of our home markets, also to better 
supply many of the farm homes with 
dairy products. 





Will Organize Tobacco Mar- 


keting Association in 1931 


UR executive committee has con- 

cluded that now is the time to or- 
ganize, and we are planning to open head- 
quarters in Raleigh and get actively at 
work,” 


So writes J. R. Page, of Aberdeen, N, 
C., chairman of the committee to organ- 
ize a North Carolina tobacco growers’ 
marketing association, in a special mes- 
sage to our tobacco growing readers. 


Here is Mr. Page’s entire letter—and 
the prospect of having a man of Mr, 
Page’s ability, character, and business ex- 
perience is a great asset to the organiza- 
tion movement :— 


To the Tobacco Farmers of North Caro- 
lina:— 

There has been great interest mani- 
fested by the tobacco farmers, wherever 
the matter has been presented, in the pro- 
posed codperative marketing association, 
In most instances the amount of money 
received by the grower for his 1930 crop 
has been less than the cost of production. 
And this loss for the past several years 
has placed us in a condition that cannot 
be continued. 

The executive committee appointed by 
the North Carolina Tobacco Relief Com- 
mission, after thoroughly canvassing the 
situation and noting the interest shown 
by growers, has concluded that now is the 
time to organize. We are planning to 
open headquarters in Raleigh and get ac- 
tively to work. 

The very first thing that is required is 
your signature on the contract, and then 
advise your neighbor to sign. These con- 
tracts will be supplied you by the county 
agent or by Dr. J. G. Knapp, State Col- 
lege, or myself. 


The character of the gentlemen com- 
posing the executive committee is assur- 
ance that the affairs of the association 
will be directed and handled prudently, 
economically, and in a businesslike man- 
ner, with the end always in view that this 
is a codperative association in principle 
and workings, as well as in name, and for 
the benefit of the growers only. We are 
planning the costs of running this busi- 
ness to fit these hard times and expect to 
get a dollar’s worth—and a little more— 
for every dollar spent. 

The bankers and merchants ils ware- 
housemen have built up a business in their 
localities and it is got the intention or de- 
sire of this committee to antagonize the 
established business of a community. We 
are all partners in this business of mak- 
ing a living, and we cannot escape our de- 
pendence on each other, if we wanted to. 

There are plenty of warehouses and 
storehouses to handle all the tobacco that 
should be grown and I feel sure that 
some of these owners will let us have 
space to handle, in an orderly way, the 
grading and selling codperatively of the 
farmer’s crops; and this new organiza- 
tion wants and asks the privilege of 
working with the banker, merchant, and 
others interested as the only means and 
end of a real benefit to the community 
and ourselves. i, 


Aberdeen, N. C. 
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Four Ways to Increase Vir- 
ginia Tobacco Profits 


W: S. GREEN, tobacco representative 
of the Federal Farm Board in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, is a tobacco 
farmer himself and knows all the prob- 
iems tobacco farmers are up against. 


“On any tobacco market,” says Mr. 
Green, “even the casual observer will be 
struck with the large percentage of low 
grade tobacco that is being produced. In 
terms of dollars and cents this means that 
many of our farmers have failed.” 


Speaking recently at V. P. I, Mr. 
Green outlined four suggestions for im- 
proving Virginia tobacco quality and 
prices in. 1931 as follows :— 


I 


Better Seed.—Growers of corn, wheat, 
and other crops long ago learned the im- 
portance of certified seed. Purebred ani- 
mals are fast taking the place of scrubs. 
This is not sentiment, but good business 
sense tested and found true in the school 
of experience. 


One of our Federal graders on the 
Lynchburg market told a group of farm- 
ers sometime ago that a large percentage 
of the tobacco coming to market was 
mongrel stuff and that some of it was 
more like mullein than tobacco. He ad- 
vised farmers to procure certified to- 
bacco seed of known origin and to give 
more care and. attention to selecting seed 
in the future. 


We need to give more attention to va- 
rieties of tobacco and their adaptation to 
our individual conditions. 


TT 


Fertilizers-—We have barely scratched 
the surface so to speak in the matter of 
fertilizing tobacco. Our farmers should 
try out on their own farms experiments 
both as to quantity of fertilizer to use, 
as well as actual plant food elements 
needed under their particular condition to 
grow good tobacco. There are many in- 
stances in which the value of tobacco has 
been materially increased by the use of 
nitrate of soda and potash as a side- 
dressing in addition to the regular appli- 
cation of fertilizer at planting time. ‘This 
is particularly true in the Dark Belt, and 
this practice is bringing excellent results 
to those farmers. Personally, I believe 
that the bright tobacco farmer can also 
derive much benefit from such a practice. 


Vy 


Harvesting. —-At the Chatham E>xpert- 
ment Station, tobacco topped high and 
leafed pays $60 per acre more than that 
topped. low and cut—as is the old and al- 
most universal practice in harvesting 
North and South Carolina leaf their to- 
bacco in order to procure the cigarette 
type of tobacco so much in demand. This 
practice is highly recommended to our 
bright tobacco growers as one that will 
help in improving quality, especially on 
tobacco lands that tend to grow large, 
rough tobacco. Jt will give more pounds 
per acre than cutting and will give a more 
colory cigarette type of tobacco, which 
seems to be in greater demand than the 
heavy leaf types of tobacco gotten. by top- 
ping low and cutting. 


Of course this practice is recommended 
only for bright flue-cured tobacco. Jt is 
unquestionably best to top dark tobacco 
low and cut, as is the universal prac- 
tice. 

TV 


Rotation—-To grow tobacco profitably 
We must give more attention to diversi- 
fication and rotation of crops. ‘Tobacco 
is a plant that feeds heavily on potash and 
nitrogen. In addition to being a heavy 
feeder on these elements, it requires a 
bountiful supply of humus in the soil in 
order that the soil may be open and teem- 
ing with bacterial life, which in turn as- 
Sists the plant in utilizing the heavy ap- 
plication of commercial fertilizer put on 
at planting time. For best results tobacco 
Should not be planted on the same piece 
of land two years in succession. Our ro- 
tation should not be less than a three- 
year rotation. Another reason why ro- 
tations are necessary is to control bac- 
terial and fungous diseases so common to 
the tobacco plant, 
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IN THE STAPLETON-LOUISVILLE SECTION 


OF GEORGIA 


7,000 Acres 
of Cotton 


G: T an Extra Chance with Extra Potash 

















A Group of Farmers of Stapleton and Louisville, Georgia 


JARMERS in the Stapleton-Louisville 

section of Georgia believe in giving 
; their cotton every chance to produce 
its best possible crop. Several years ago 
they started applying extra potash in addi- 
tion to their regular fertilizer. They found 
that extra potash helps cotton to set more 
fruit, lessens -shedding, produces larger 
bolls with better lint, and increases the 
turn-out. 

Last year 7,000 acres of cotton at Stapleton 
and Louisville received extra potash. This 
extra potash was applied not only in high- 
potash fertilizers at planting but also as a 


top-dressing after chopping. 


A South-wide Movement 


‘Thousands of Southern farmers now know 
the value of extra potash. In 1,300 actual 
tests with cotton, tobacco, peanuts, corn, 
small grains, fruit, potatoes and general 
truck, these crops used with excellent profit 
an average of three times as much potash as 


the farmer had been giving them in his 


Sei MEU ot sah Hy PE ON EE TEL TPS Sates 


usual fertilizer. Extra potash paid on both 
clay and sandy lands, 

In these tests the average profit from extra 
potash on cotton in 1929 was about 400%. 
In 1930 despite low prices the profit was 
more than 200%. 

Your fertilizer for cotton at planting 
should contain at least 6% potash for clay 
lands and 8% potash for sandy lands. Top- 
dressings of 50 pounds of muriate of potash 
for clay lands and 100 pounds for sandy 
lands, or its equivalent in kainit will also 
pay good profits. Muriate is concentrated 
kainit and potash in muriate is cheaper. 

Ask your fertilizer man for muriate of 
potash or high grade kainit for your cotton. 
Every ton of fertilizer for cotton at planting 
should contain 200 to 400 pounds of 
muriate or its equivalent. If your fertilizer 
man cannot supply you with potash, please 
notify us. 

N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 


Extra POTASH PAYS Extra Cash — 
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National Honors 


Ruth Nance, a 
Georgia, 


Southern Girls Win 


HE SOUTH is 
4-H 


club girl of 





justly proud of 


Fulton County, who 


was awarded first prize of $30 in the clothing ex- 
hibit held in Chicago at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress. Miss Nance won this place in competition with 


girls from 23 states. The exhibit 
was a sports costume consisting of 
a white pique sleeveless dress, blue 
pique jacket, a hat of the same 
material, white cotton hose, white 
handkerchief, and wunder- 
wear to make a complete outfit de- 
clared by the judge to be the most 
stylish and best suited to its in- 
tended use. 


shoe s, 





Nor was Ruth the only South- 
ern girl who took honors in 
clothing contests at the National 4-H Club Congress 
last year. In the cotton school dress contest first place 
went to Margaret Loar, of Allegany County, Mary- 
land, with second place to Clara 
Church, of Belton, S. C. In the 
children’s garment exhibit the blue 
ribbon was awarded to Dorothy 
Hopkins, of Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Dorothy’s exhibit consisted of two 
small sun suits made for Mary and 
James Martin, her four- and two- 
year-old neighbors. One of the in- 
teresting facts about this clothing 
work was that first prize in all 
three contests went to cotton gar- 
ments. There was also a cotton 
dress contest open to girls from 
over the entire United States and 
the three winners in this contest 
were three Southern girls: Bertie 
Click, Mt. Sidney, Va.; Clara 
Church, Belton, S. C.; and Shirley 
McElvey, Paragould, Ark. 


In the canned foods exhibit Flor- 
ence Dressel, of Logan County, 
Oklahoma, won first place. This 
exhibit was chosen from Florence’s 
pantry filled with products which 
she had canned herself this past 
summer. One requirement of this 
contest was the planning of a menu 
which could be supplied largely 
from the canned goods exhibited. 
Florence’s menu ¢onsisted of baked 
chicken (canned), mashed potatoes, 
butterbeans (canned). stuffed (can- 
ned) tomato, with a salad made of 
chopped cabbage, carrots (canned), 
and onions, hot biscuits with but- 
ter, and watermelon rind preserves. 


LOIS P. DOWDLE 


In the home economics judging 
contest Florence Dressel and Dor- 
othy Bunter, of Arkansas, tied for 
first place. In the canned meat 
contest first place went to Elise Laffitte, of Gadsden 
County, Florida, while Louise Ricks, of Chattahoochee, 
Florida, won fourth place in canned fruit and Anna 
Taber, of Tallahassee, Fla., won eighth place in the 
canned food menu. Other Southern winners in the can- 
ning contests were: Anna McLeod, Florence County, 
S. C.; Winnie Roach, of Colfax, La.; Therese Egger, 
Boyle County, Ky.; Blanche Wilson, of Wicomico 
County, Md.; Nellie Lee Bentley, Chandler County, 
Okla.; Edith Berry,- Staunton, Va.; Dorothy Aylor, 
Brightwood, Va.; Lucy Booker, Bristol, Tenn.; Irma 
Armstrong, Kentucky; Goldie Mae Wood, Oklahoma; 
and Elsma Morgan, Georgia. There was also a con- 
test in canning among teams of girls from 23 different 
states. The South won first, second, third, seventh, 
and ninth places in this contest, the honors going re- 
spectively to Oklahoma, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Alabama. 


Some of the other honors going to Southern girls 








as follows :- 


in the 4-H contest were 


In Room Improvement, fifth, seventh, and ninth places 
were awarded respectively to Florence Hopper, Har- 
rison County, Miss.; Elinor Evans, Washington County, 
Okla.; and Julia Helms, Dale County, Ala. 


In the Judging of Room Improvement Oklahoma won 
second place, represented by Elinor Evans, Washington 
County, and Martha Hickman, Kingfisher County; Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama tied for fourth place with Missis- 
sippi represented by Florence Hopper, Harrison County, 
and Ina Clair Speer, Rankin County, and Alabama rep- 
resented by Julia Helms, of Dale County, and Adele 
Hughes, of Dallas County. Louisiana was awarded sev- 
enth place and was represented by Mary Suegarland, of 
Webster Parish, and Edna Hart, of Madison Parish. 

In the Baking Contest fifth, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
individual prizes went to Gertrude Goebel, of Oklahoma, 
Mildred Steele, of Kentucky, Velma Hill, of Louisiana, 
Three Southern 
Seventh, ninth, and 
places went to Louisiana, represented by Dirlie 
Hebert and Velma Hill; Arkansas, 
represented by Lela Peari Stuart 
and Flora Kumpe, and to Missis- 
sippi, represented by Odell Ramsey 
and Marjorie Bullard. 


and Marjorie Bullard, of Mississippi. 
teams also won honors in baking. 
tenth 


Announcement was made during 
the Club Congress that the Inter- 
national Harvester will give 100 
scholarships next year valued at 
$500 each, a total of $50,000, to 
boys and girls throughout the 
United States who are members of 
4-H clubs. Of this number, 35 will 
go to the South. Boys and girls 
interested in competing for these 
scholarships can get full informa- 
tion concerning them by writing 
to their state club agents or to the 
National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ 4-H Club Work, Chicago, II. 


Warm Winter Dress 
for a Little Girl 


HILE it is practically always 

necessary to put washable 
clothes on younger children, in 
some climates the warmth of such 
materials as wool challie or jersey 
is imperative. If handled with 
care, these fabrics may be washed 
at home, and as a rule they do not 
soil quickly. A wise mother pro- 
vides special protection for them at 
mealtimes. to reduce the number 
of trips to the washtub. If lunch 
is carried to school a large napkin 
should be put in the lunchbox; 
for meals eaten at home, an apron 
may be worn over the dress. 


The little dress shown is a good 
model for developing in wool challie. It was de- 
signed. by the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. A circu- 
lar yoke at the neck line holds the fullness in place 
and eliminates any bunchiness. Gathers are better than 
pleats in a wool material, as they can be more quickly 
ironed and with less danger of scorching. The yoke 
fits the shoulders well and gives a tailored effect, hold- 
ing the gathers away from the face. Smocking stitches 
may be used instead of shirring at the top of the full 
portion. 


The dress illustrated has raglan sleeves, and the neck 
is flatly bound. Trimming stitches of brown and or- 
ange bring out the structural lines of the garment and 
emphasize the becoming lines of the yoke. The colors 
harmonize with the fine brown and tan pin stripe of 
the material. The front opening is faced back with a 
loose facing, to strengthen the edge for loops and flat 
buttons. A loop and button are used at the wrist to 














that it may be let out later 
The dress is made full through the body because of the 
long sleeves, which would otherwise tend to pull if the 
child is very active. Such a dress for winfer weat 
should be made knee length, with a deep hem, to allow 
for growth, turned up by hand with invisible stitches 
Under it cotton bloomers are worn, but they do not 
show. They may be white or the color of the back 
ground of the dress material. 


jap the cuff a little so 
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How to Feed Your Friends, the Birds, 
During the Cold Months 


By MRS. J. G. NELSON 


ny VER since I was a child and scattered bran on the 

window sill for the snowbirds to eat I have tried 

to feed the birds in the wintertime. Birds are such 

friends and helps to the farmer that some provision 

should be made for them during the winter, especially 
in a severe winter. 


During the snows and freezes last winter my vard 
would be full of birds, eating any kind of feed I would 
give them. How pretty they looked hopping around o1 
the ground and filling the bare shrubs. The bright red 
birds, the robins, the jays, the thrushes, the woodpeck- 
ers, the snewbirds and many other kinds came every 
day for a bite of food. 


After the snow was gone, many of them still came 
and begged for the food supply to keep up. But most 
of them as soon as warmer weather came went away 
and hustled for themselves. I continued to feed the 
ones that came for it was very interesting to watch 
them. Some of them became very tame and would light 
at my feet as I fed them, or would stay on the window 
sill when I raised the window to put out more feed. 
Some had very dainty manners, but others, like the jays, 
were always greedy. 


I made my first feeding station in a south window. 
Then as more birds began to come than the window 
would accommodate, I used an old flat cistern top near 
the window. On the shrubs nearby I tied the pieces of 
suet. When the very severe freeze came and more guests 
came to eat, I would scatter grain on the frozen ground 
on the side of the yard next to the woods. Many timid 
guests came here to eat that would not come nearer. 


The bob-whites would not come to the yard at all 
so the men folks fed them out in their natural haunts 
by scattering some feed under the brush heaps and in 
the thickets and brier patches. For feed I used“bran 
and chops and then when the need became more urgent 
we shelled corn and popcorn for them. 


I am making a window box feeding station for this 
winter. In the south window I will make a shelf on 
the outside, two feet wide and as long as the window. 
It will have sides and a top to protect it from the 
winds and snow. I am going to cover the bottom with 
moss and boxes with grass seed and rye sowed in them. 
On one side I will set out some tiny evergreen trees and 
a pan of drinking water will be a lake in my woodland 
scene. I can raise the window to put in feed and keep 
the pan filled with water. 





IXTY-NINE home demonstration club women and 

4-H club girls of Prince William County, Virginia, 
took part last year in a campaign that was different. 
It was known as “The Better Storage Space Campaign.” 
The undertaking resulted in the building of medicine 
cabinets, magazine racks, bookcases, kitchen cabinets, 
clothes closets, linen closets, pantry shelves, and the 
installation of built-in ironing boards, china cabinets, 
etc., in 69 homes of the county. 





| aca skimmilk is obtained a product which enters 
into the manufacture of coated paper, glue, artificial 
cork, leather, rubber, jade, pencils, cigarette holders, 
knives, forks, combs, cigarette cases, coffee percolaters, 
buttons, buckles, novelties, toys, poker chips, manicure 
sets, bracelets, hair brush backs, teething rings, eyeglass 
frames, and fountain pens. 
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Your order to Hastings’ means finer plantings now and 
provides for more seed breeding and selection work for the 
years ahead. In 1930: there were 50,000 more orders to Hast- 
ings’ than in 1929. A reprint of 25,000 more catalogs was neces- 
sary for late season requests last spring. December brought 
over 12,000 requests from new prospective customers for the 
great new 1931 book. This is a splendid early indication for 
better seeds‘and more serious planting plans for 1931. 


The immense desire for better gardens this year urges us 
to ask that you send in the handy coupon just as soon as possi- 
ble. With more customers than any other seed house in Amer- 
ica, we are better prepared to care for your planting needs than 
any other source of supply. 


We want to supply your every planting need in 1931 with 
the best of Everything That Grows. CLIP THE COUPON! 


2 Ee SS Ot 


Big New !I93! 


. NOW READY! 


And what thrills it has in store for you! 


Leading all others, this wonderful new South’s Plant- 
({ng Guide contains more useful and interesting infor- 
mation than any book published. 


Its outstanding value is in its every-day useful- 
ness. Descriptions of the best of Everything That 
Grows visualize the many varieties to you. Culture 
directions are simple and successful. Vegetable and 
flower planting calendars make planting your gar- 
den easy—whether keeping the home garden pro- 
ducing full time or arranging the flower borders 
for continuous bloom and color effects. 


As you see in the big new 136-page catalog, 
Hastings’ policy is to give you more actual value 
than you can obtain anywhere else. 


Then with seeds, plants and bulbs long 
known as the Standard of the South, the new 
Garden Guide helps you select exactly what 
you want for your every planting desire. It 

is really crowded with planting informa- 

tion. Hundreds of pictures from actual 
photographs show you the ideal types to 
which Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 
have been bred and selected. 


Thousands of trials on the Hastings’ 
Plantation each year are used to check 
and select the finest strains in all the 
world for you. This is your assurance 

of always getting the best of Every- 

thing That Grows. 


New introductions for 1931 are al- 

ready creating a big sensation. Fif- 
ty new flowers from seeds. The 
new show winning Dahlias, Gladi- 
olus, Iris and Lilies. The great- 
est Cottons ever offered the South. 
Luscious new vegetables. Surely 
you want to know all about them 
—perhaps have a few in your own 
garden. 


You will agree that the new catalog is the 
most valuable, useful and interesting garden 
book ever published. 


The Coupon Below Is Very Handy! 


GARDEN GUIDE 


| Ba sai tice es rhea ch ck rag elite ae 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


__ Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big 136-page 
1931 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. 


P. R.-6-3) 


Name 


Local Address 


Postoffice........ 
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MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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This booklet, 
a thorough discussion 
of Power in Agriculture, ts 
free upon request 


MERICAN agriculture and the electric light 

and power companies are engaged in a 

great cooperative venture—the application of 
electric power to farming. 


The use of power—animal and mechanical — 
on American farms already exceeds the power 
capacity of all the nation’s factories. But not all 
of this is power which can do small, scattered 
jobs with a minimum of human attention. Most 
of the power now at work on farms cannot work 
at a high percentage of its capacity, as an inter- 
connected electric system can. 


Electric power brings to the farm a cheap, re- 
liable and automatic substitute for human nerves 
and muscular power in that vast department of 
agricultural effort called “chores.” 


Electric power is making an outstanding con- 
tribution to agriculture, while encouraging one 
of agriculture’s most valuable characteristics — 
the operation of the farm by the owner and 
his family. 

One-tenth of the farms of the United States 
are now receiving electric service—about six 
hundred thousand out of six million. The Mid- 
dle West Utilities System is now serving about 
the same proportion of the 800,000 farms in its 
territory. 

The possibilities of further extension of elec- 
tric service in agricultural regions are fully dis- 
cussed in the 112-page booklet “Harvests and 
Highlines,” published by the Middle West 
Utilities Company. The Company will be glad 
to send you a copy free upon request. Address 
Public Information Department, Middle West 
Utilities Company, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





























Turn On the Light, Pull Up a Chair and 


Let’s Read 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


A VAGABOND in Barbary, by Harry 

Foster, (Dodd Mead & Co. New 
York, $3), will thrill you with stories of 
fascinating life in unexplored as well as 
known parts of north- 
ern Africa. He starts 
out with an airplane 
at Toulouse, going to 
Africa by air, and 
then wanders through 
Tangier, Casa Blan- 
ca, Algiers, Tunis, 


and the marvelous 
ruins of ancient Tim- 
gad. He gives you 
all the odd bits of life that he sees and 
photographs. It’s a splendid guidebook 
for the ever increasing stream of travelers 
who want to escape northern winters and 
the drudgery of everyday 
things. 


MRS. PATTORSON 


Ii 


Mrs. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes has written a de- 
lightful novel in Queen 
Anne’s Lace, (Horace Liv- 
eright, New York, $2) and 
she has done far more than 
that, for her book is also 
an wmnerring signpost of 
what to do and likewise 
and even more important 
what not to do in social 
Washington. Anne, the heroine, goes to 
the National capital as the wife of a sena- 
tor and the book describes her ignorant 
mistakes and her genuine suffering until 
she learns the how and why of that in- 
tricate social life. The seemingly small 
matter of leaving cards correctly, calling 
on the right people, being entertained at 
the White House, attending diplomatic 
functions—all are gone into with a wealth 
of detail, so that out of her own wide 
experience and social knowledge Mrs. 
Keyes has written a book of lasting value 
and ‘help to a newcomer in that bewilder- 
ing political center. One starts by learn- 
ing that “Senators’ wives receive on 
Thursdays; the Supreme Court ladies on 
Mondays; the Congressional ladies on 
Tuesdays; the Cabinet ladies on Wednes- 
days; the diplomatic ladies on Fridays, 
while Saturdays and Sundays are kept 
for the ‘cave dwellers,’ the old residents 
of Washington”—while a thousand added 
details will give the visitor to Washing- 
ton a tremendous boost toward doing in 
Rome what the Romans do and doing it 
gracefully and happily. 


Ill 


Savonarola, by Ralph Roeder, (Bren- 
tano’s, New York, $5), is an unusual dely- 
ing into the hidden deeps of human 
psychology. As a lad Savonarola was a 
social failure. He couldn’t sing and he 
couldn’t dance and he couldn’t wrestle and 
he couldn’t ride and he couldn’t play 
games, and yet he lived in a world that 
was joyous and artistic and physical. 
You can imagine how he was hooted at 
by all the young people in the laughing, 
life loving, moral defying Italy of that 
day when Lorenzo the Magnificent set 
the pace. Sour natured by birth, the ridi- 


| cule of his associates served to make 


Savonarola more sensitive, more bitter, 


| and more desperate in his conviction that 


he alone was right in his attitude toward 
the world. Then the K. O. blow came. 
He fell in love. The girl simply jeered 
at him and his pretentions and gave the 
final touch by ridiculing his family. That 
slammed the coffin lid down on him as a 
man. Henceforth he was the disembod- 





the garden of Allah, Z 





ied spirit of fault finding and hate.. At 
the age of twenty-two he entered a mon- 
astery, writing his father that the world 
had fallen so low he could find not one, 
no, not one man who did good, and that 
henceforth he refused to live as a beast 
among swine. From then until his tragic 
death his life was one of bitterness, a life 
of dreams, if his nightmares of hate 
could be called dreams. 


The kindest thing that can be said is 
that the poor, tortured—even if self-tor- 
tured—creature had a kink in his brain 
and only the God who breathed into him 
the breath of life could mend a brain like 
that. The beginnings of hate brought 
about an ending of hate after a life spent 
in denunciation of all mankind with 
word pictures of lurid hell-fire flames 

springing up and enveloping thx 
crowds at every sermon, 

IV 


Tales of @ Vanished 
Land by Harry E. Bur- 
roughs, (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., $3.50) is one of 
the best of the new books. 
I didn’t know what I was 
getting, so failed to ship 
my family for the day 
when the book came, and 
was interrupted every five 
minutes, callers arrived, and everything 
happened, and they will never know how 
near I was to murder. If a murder case 
like that comes up, only booklovers should 
be on the jury and if I ever serve I shall 
bring in a new but righteous verdict— 
“Commendable homicide.” 

One or two high lights of the book will 
suffice to give an idea of its beauty and 
gripping quality. The author’s mother 
was called by the peasants “Hannah, the 
Saint.” Her tender sympathy and 
boundless charity made her one of the 
loveliest of women. An invalid for many 
years, she felt the end coming and told 
her family. They were so grieved that 
tht Sabbath observance usual in the or- 
thodox Jewish household was about to be 
omitted, but she asked them to go on with 
it, as death must not interfere with God’s 
praises and she would not die until Mon- 
day. It was a peasant belief that a very 
good person could share deeds with an- 
other less good, so that on judgment day 
both would be equal in the sight of Jeho- 
vah, but the sharing must be witnessed 
and done willingly. So Hannah’s hus- 
band came to her bedside, saying that 
while she was noted for her great charity, 
yet she had been charitable with his money 
and he wanted her to share good deeds 
with him for the coming judgment. She 
agreed, the rabbi was sent for, and the 
transfer made. Then she rallied and the 
family told her she would live. She said, 
“No, they have come for me.” And the 
son writing these memoirs looking at his 
mother saw two strange old men by her 
bedside. The others saw nothing, asked 
what she meant, and the son described the 
two men, The oldest people in the vil- 
lage recognized from his description the 
father and grandfather of the dying 
woman—men who had been dead many 
years, Then peasant after peasant came 
in and knelt by the bedside, sending mes- 
sages to the dead in their own families, 
as it was thought the dying could carry 
messages to Heaven. 

It is as different as possible from all 
the other books you have read and is 
beautiful in its deep feeling ‘and thrill- 
ingly interesting. 





Everybody’s Asking About 
Lespedeza 


S A result of our recent articles tell- 

ing how lespedeza makes poor land 
rich, thousands are asking about it. Here 
are eleven facts about this great hay, pas- 
ture, and soil-enriching crop that every 
farmer should know :— 

1. Lespedeza is not a grass but am an- 
nual legume (a summer legume). It takes 
nitrogen out of the air and is a feed, fer- 
tilizer, and cash crop. It is also called 
Japan clover. 

2. Lespedeza will grow on poor soil 
better than any crop we know of. Under 
proper treatment it reseeds itself as readi- 
jy as crabgrass or ragweed. 

3. It is valuable anywhere in the South 
and will grow 200 miles farther north 
than cotton will grow. 

4, Unhulled seed weighs 25 pounds to 
the bushel. Hulled seed weighs 60 pounds 
to the bushel. Only seed produced the 
previous year should be used and these 
should be free of weed seed. 

5. For hay or seed, sow 25 pounds of 
unhulled seed per acre. For sowing in 
pastures 10 to 15 pounds may be sufficient. 
On failing Bermuda pastures, plow in 
jate February, laying the plow slices half 
over—not inverted. Harrow after the 
first. rain, sow 10 or 15 pounds lespedeza 
seed, and harrow in. Lespedeza will of- 
ten double the grazing capacity of any old 
pasture in four months after sowing. 

6. The best time to sow is three or four 
weeks before the average date of the last 
spring frost in your locality. 

7. Seed is usually sowed by hand or 
with a rotary hand sower, though a grain 
drill may be used. 

8. It is not necessary to cover the seed 
to get them to germinate but we advise 
light covering with a drag harrow or 
weeder, or better still by a roller or cul- 
tipacker. Light covering gives a better 
stand and more prompt germination. 
Good results will follow sowing on frozen 
ground in late February or early March 
on late snows. 

9. On small grain, especially oats, sow 
Jespedeza on top-of the ground in late 
February. The small grain will afford 
grazing until late May, when the lespe- 
deza covers the ground. It will continue 
growing until frost. 

10. Jt pays to use ‘fertilizer and lime, 
especially on poor Jand. Use 1,000 pounds 
of lime per acre each third year. Use 
200 to 300 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
analyzing 2 to 3 per cent nitrogen, 8 to 
12 per cent phosphoric acid, and 4 to 8 
per cent potash. 

ll. There are four varieties of lespe- 
deza—Tennessee 76, Korean, Kobe, and 


common. For those who live in the 
Coastal Plains, we suggest a trial of 
Kobe, Tennessee 76, and common. For 


the Piedmont, we suggest Tennessee 76, 
and Korean for general use, and Tennes- 
see 76 and common for pasture. In the 
mountains Korean seems to be the best 
variety with Tennessee 76 next. 


Chatham Likes Lespedeza, 
Too 


I AST spring we told of the great epi- 
4 demic of “lespedeza fever” that had 
hit Stanly County. In our last issue we 
showed that another year’s experience had 
only made Stanly County farmers all the 
more enthusiastic. And now listen to 
what County Agent N. C. Shivar of 
Chatham County, N. C., has to say. 


“Tt was only three years ago that les- 
pedeza became a commercial and live-at- 
home crop in Chatham,” he tells us. “In 
1927 and 1928 our farmers began with 
it, and since these two years were rather 
wet, good stands were secured and early 
sowings made good crops. The excessive 
drouth of 1930 has proved that lespedeza 
1s more independent of drouth than of 
excessive rainfall, 


“Chatham had only 500 acres in 1927. 
Now there are approximately 5,000 acres 
in the county in lespedeza, including the ! 
common kind and a few named varieties. | 
The common and Tennessee strain No. 76 | 
appear to be better adapted than Korean 
or Kobe. | 





“While the trying weather conditions 
this year prevented good yields from late 
seeded lespedeza, even the poorest crop 
will make enough seed to reseed the land 
on which it was sowed. Seedings made 
between January and early March made | 
excellent growth on the heavier gray soil | 
types but did not make quite as much | 
growth on very red soils. Fields that 
volunteered from the 1929 crop made good 
growth.” 


The two greatest needs of Chatham | 
County are a richer soil and more live- 
stock, Shivar says. And he finds lespe- 
deza helps both ways. “It will improve 
the poorest land at the lowest possible 
cost, and it is superior to alfalfa for hay 
and to Kentucky bluegrass in providing 
pasturage for livestock. It is a prolific 
producer of seed and reseeds as readily as 
crabgrass or ragweed. A very poor stand 
will reseed to a full stand the next year. 





“It may be grazed to the limit and| 
will reseed, as was proved by W. H.| 
Ferguson, a Chatham farmer. He sowed | 
lespedeza on a four-acre field of red | 
clover in 1928. Twenty-odd head of dairy | 
cattle grazed this field until frost. The 
red clover disappeared but the lespedeza | 
continued to furnish good grazing until | 
heavy frost and reseeded in 1929 and | 
again furnished grazing until frost for 
twenty-odd head of cattle.” 


| 


Listen to how Shivar sums up the whole | 
situation: “Lespedeza makes poor land 
rich and poor stock fat. It is a high qual- | 
ity feed produced at low cost and as a| 
soi improver it can't be beat.” 





Lespedeza After Broom 
Sedge 


4 OW should I treat a broom sedge | 


field for sowing lespedeza in Feb- | 


ruary ?” 


Ii the broom sedge has made heavy 
growth, disk it well, plow, and sow to 
oats, rye, or wheat for early grazing. 
Sow 25 pounds of Tennessee 76 or com- 
mon lespedeza seed to each acre on top 
of the ground in late February. Do not 
begin grazing until good small grain 
growth has been made. Small grain will 
furnish grazing from late March to late 
May, lespedeza from early June until 
frost. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


WHATEVER. TROUBLES 
ADAM HAD=HIS FOLLY 
LIFE To MAR = HE 
NEVER BROKE His 
SHOESTRING WHILE 
RUNNING FOR’ A CAR! 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY 
Hush, Baby Lindbergh, 
Don’t you cry, 
You'll ride the high spots 
Bye and bye. 
-—Sent in by Almena Dew, 
Horry County, S. C. 
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The SMITH-DOUGLASS 
FARMER says: 


At the 1930 North Carolina State Fair, 
out of 14 divisions, 11 prizes went to 
tobacco grown with SMITH-DOUG- 
LASS goods. That’s a tip to growers 
who want to raise leaf that brings 
premium prices always. 








Right—Mr.SladeCrump- 
ton of Roxboro, N.C., and 
his prizewinning tobacco. 
Grown withSmithOrange 
Tobacco Fertilizer. 


Below—Mr. M.C. Coun- 
cil of Apex, N.C., and his 
prize winning tobacco 
grown withSmith Orange 
Tobacco Fertilizer. 
















































; ee great number of SMITH- 
DOUGLASS prize winners at 
the Raleigh Fair proves again that 
SMITH-DOUGLASS fertilizers for 
tobacco are the real goods. They 
help growers not only to win prizes, 
but are helping them get more profits 
per acre of leaf than they can with 
any other goods. 





And this goes for other crops, too. 
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Above—Mr. S. N. Smith 
na 


of Roxboro, N. C., 4 
bis prize winning tobacco 
| grown with §-D Tobacco 
| Fertilizer, 
























The same benefits these famous 
brands bring to tobacco raisers can 
be had by growers of cotton, pea- 
nuts, grain and truck crops, if they 
will use S-D. 


Investigate SMITH-DOUGLASS 
goods. Learn what they are doing 
for others growing the same kind of 
crops as you, under the same con- 
ditions. 





Write for interesting facts and 
details today. 

















What Tobacco Grown With 
S-D Goods Did at Raleigh 


Old Belt Type—7 prizes out of 8 divisions 
New Belt Type—2 prizes out of 4 divisions 
Display of All Grades—1 prize out of 1 division 
Boys’ Display of Light Grades—1 prize out of 1 division 
















NORFOLK 
Kinston, N. C. 


SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, inc. 








VIRGINIA 


Danville, Va. 
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“THAT'S THE POINT- 
»A\_IT SAVES YOU MONEY” 
an ' | 





REGISTEREC 






HE farmer is used to 
looking ahead. He is 
the most foresighted in- 
vestor in the world. He 
can understand how the 
superb quality of Lynch- 
burg Plows pays in the 
long run. Lynchburg users 
buy for years of service. 
When you buy a Lynch- 
burg, it may take you 
years to find out how lit- 
tle it costs, because they 
take their own time about 
wearing out. 











Lynchburg long-wearing 
parts are made ta fit 
other standard makes of 
walking plows. They bear 
the Lynchburg Trade- 
Mark. You can make 
your plow a better one 
and lower your plowing 


























costs by using Lynchburg Lynchburg 

long-wearing parts. Plow Works 

There’s a dealer near you. Lynchburg, 
Virginia 





Are Within Reach of Every 


| PROFITS Farmer Using “Classified” 














| New Kind Of 
Can 


NOW A RADIO FOR 


32 VOLT 


FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 





Opener 


WORKS LIKE MAGIC 
At last! An automatic, simple 
little can opening machine for the 
home! This revolutionary invention 
in only a few short months has 
banished old can openers from over 
100,000 kitchens. And no wonder! 
Imagine an amazing, lifetime de- 
vice that holds the ean and cuts 
out the top. leaving can rim slick, 
ae A ao empocth ond Goan, ja un r 
ery: sale, elu- erank, that’s all. pprovec iv 
MADE BY sive Territories. Good Housekeeping Inst., Modern 
TATRO BROS. INC. fond. gui, d% Er isciiie. oe todey for spe- 
t ¢elal ietro\uctory advertising offer. 

J.! DECORAH, IOWA | oFr rn. Central States Mfg. Co., Dep. A524 


} 4500 Mary Ave.. 

















ette today for complete informa- — ae 








name of nearest dealer. 
































St. Louis, Mo. | 


What Farm Husband Does 
. ° 
This Hit? 

ERE is a letter of bitter sarcasm 

sent us sometime ago by a farm 
woman entitled, “How to Make a Farm 
Wife Happy.” We hope there are few 
husbands among all the 1,000,000 or more 
who read our paper who will feel any 
guilt as they look over this article—and 
yet we have decided its publication may 
do some good. Listen then to the “Rules 
for Making a Farm Wife Happy” as 
written by some woman out of her own 
bitter experience :— 

“Spend everything you both make 
above a scant food and clothing bill to 
keep an old flivver going, then leave her 
home while you haul a bunch of fellows 
around on fishing trips or after ‘mule’ 
during all the spare time you have, es- 
pecially Sundays. 

“Don’t allow her the privilege of driv- 
ing the car. Don’t keep a horse she can 
ride, so she.can have a little freedom. 
Don’t ever invite her to go along with 
you when you are going on a pleasure 
trip or happen to be driving a few miles 
on business. Instead, get mad and say 
nasty things to her. Let her know you 
don’t want her with you and if she gets 
ready to go without being invited, stay 
at home and grouch. 

“Let your farming implements lie out 
in the sun and rain till they ruin, then 
buy new ones with what the wife helps 
earn. 

“Let her do the milking, feed the year- 
lings, raise the baby calves, care for the 
baby pigs, take care of the sick animals 
when there are any, without your help; 
then sell the surplus and spend the cash 
for gasoline and car repair bills, fishing 
trips, pool, cold drinks for the ‘boys’, lost 
bets, and cheap politics. Handling cash 
is a man-sized job; even if a woman has 
sense enough to earn it, she hasn’t enough 
business sense to spend it properly. 

“Let her help in the field when you are 
short of help, do your work for you when 
you are ill, then never let her feel that 
you appreciate it. 

“Be free with your money with every- 
one except your wife. Don’t spend any- 
thing on her for pleasure; it might give 
her heart failure. 

“Complain of the expense if she hap- 
pens to buy a book or subscribe for a 
respectable magazine, especially if she has 
helped pay grocery bills by picking cot- 
ton and letting you collect for produce 

“The ‘free-hearted good fellow’ is usu- 
ally one who spends lavishly on ‘the boys’ 
while the home gets by on little. The 
‘stingy man’ to other men is often the 
one who places the pleasure and comfort 
of his home and family above all else, re- 
gardless of what others think and say.” 


Business Principles Every 
Farmer Should Learn 


By E. J. C. 
Grayson County, Virginia 

HE average man graduates from high 

school and even college knowing little 
or nothing of finance, more particularly 
of personal finance. He works all of his 
life for money, yet if you ask him the 
first principles or laws governing the 
money he obtains, he is obliged to con- 
fess ignorance. In nearly every commu- 
nity there is some individual who has 
practiced these laws and is prosperous 
thereby. And there is nearly always in 
the same community some man who 
works hard, and yet is forever in debt, 
because he lacks financial ability. Let us 
examine the rules and principles of 
finance that apply to the average man. 


I 


The first principle is the reproductive 
power of money. Money produces money, 
generally at the rate of 6 per cent, and 
sometimes many times faster. “He who 


Voice of the Farm 


has, gets.” Or-take the Biblical state- 
ment, “To him that hath shall be given 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
even that which he hath.” A paradoxical 
statement but a very true one in the finan- 
cial world. One man has money, and 
buys for cash, thereby getting lower 
prices; he can hold his products until the 
price is right because he is not pushed for 
cash; he does not have to pay interest on 
borrowed money; he gets the best hired 
help because they are certain of their 
pay; he buys bargains in stock and ma- 
chinery from his neighbors when they 
must have ready cash; he obtains from 
4 to 6 per cent for his money when he 
does not need it, 


The man who is without money must 
pay 6 per cent or more for it; his crops 
are mortgaged before they are ready for 
market because he cannot hold them for 
good prices; he is always having to sell 
bargains to obtain cash; he must take 
credit prices at the store; he is ready prey 
for loan sharks and the like; he can se- 
cure only the poorest labor because only 
this class will work for him; he is for- 
ever hampered in every business transac- 
tion by lack of money, 


Here emerges the first personal law of 
finance, Save. A few geniuses and lucky 
people may not have to do this but for 
the average man there is no escape. “The 
road to wealth,” said Franklin, “is as 
plain as the road to the store, and is 
marked out by two words, Industry and 
Thrift.” If you want to have, you must 
save In personal thrift lies the secure 
foundation for personal independence. 


IT 


And again we must have a financial 
margin. Most of us are pushing our 
standard of living upward faster than 
our income climbs, when our better com- 
mon sense teaches us that at any moment 
sickness or accidents may require any 
amount of expenditure. Banks are required 
by law to maintain legal reserves. And 
what is sound finance for them applies to 
the individual. Stay inside of your in- 
come or better still under your income. 
A 2:30 horse is miserable in a 2:10 race, 
but a 2:10 horse is happy in a 2:30 race, 

III 


I have never seen it mentioned among 
the thousands of reasons given why the 
farmers need relief, but the financial 
habits of agriculture as a whole need 
changing. Farmers have always been sat- 
ised to run on a hand to mouth basis, 
happy if the supply of money held out 
from one crop to another, A man who 
would: not think of trying to run a saw- 
mill with an underpowered engine, nor 
of hooking one horse to a_ two-horse 
plow, will try to run a $15,000 farm on a 
few dollars and credit. I would like to 
see stated the amount of capital a farmer 
should have to properly finance a farm of 
given size and cost. 





Virginia Corn and Grain 
Show Next Week 


ANUARY 22-23, 1931, is the date and 

Harrisonburg is the place for the tenth 
annual convention and the State Corn 
and Grain Show to be held by the Vir- 
ginia Crop Improvement Association. 


Virginia farmers, regardless of mem- 
bership in the association, are invited to 
attend and urged to bring or send ex- 
hibits. No entry fees are charged. These 
seed exhibits constitute a major feature 
of the annual meetings and are an at- 
tractive and interesting fair in them- 
selves. For program and premium list, 
write immediately to W. H, Byrne, Sec- 
retary, Blacksburg, Va. 
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Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in January 


NHERE will be no occasion to open the 
1 hives during this month, and as ad- 
last month, it is best to leave the 
If the weather is unusually 
warm at the latter 
part of the month, 
it may be well to de- 
termine if the bees 
have sufficient stores, 
as during the early 
part of the brood 
rearing period, the 
bees often either fail 
to increase in 
strength as they 
should on account of 
jack of stores, or, having attained a little 
brood, the supplies are soon used up in 
feeding the young bees, so that the colony 
dies outright or becomes so weak as to 
be unable to recover strength in time to 
take care of the later honey flow. Cases 
where in early spring the beekeeper has 
thought that the moth has killed his bees 
are usually cases of starvation in fact, the 
colony thus having become so weakened 
that they are unable to protect their 
combs. So watch this matter closely, but 
do not attempt feeding except on very 
warm days. There will be more occasion 
for heeding this warning next month, 
however. 

Paint exterior equipment if not already 
accomplished. 

Plan for the work of 1931. If opera- 
tions are to be on a larger scale, deter- 
mine the amount of new equipment neces- 
sary. Perhaps there will be some old 
equipment to be replaced with new. In 
this connection the matter of transferring 
should be considered as well. No bees 
should be kept in other than modern hives, 
those accommodating ten frames being 
generally preferred. If box hives or other 
antiquated equipment is being used, plan 
to transfer the bees into good hives dur- 
ing the early spring flow, and provide in 
advance the equipment necessary. In con- 
sidering such new equipment, do not de- 
lay too long, as actual bee work will begin 
the latter part of February in many of 
our sections, and often the demand for 
new equipment develops so suddenly that 
it cannot be obtained in time for proper 
use. 


vised 
bees alone. 





Rk. BR. REPPERT 


Hives ordinarily, especially in quanti- 
ties, come in the knockdown condition and 
must be set up and painted. The frames 
must be nailed together too, and the 
foundation set in. Full sheets of founda- 
tion should always be used. Considering 
that the bees must take time, and likewise 
consume considerable honey to produce 
wax otherwise, the use of artificial 
foundation is real economy. Furthermore, 
the cells are standard size for the rearing 
of worker bees, and fewer drones will be 
produced when full sheets of foundation 
are used, so that a stronger working 
force, with fewer loafers, is the result. 
The frames should be wired first, and the 
foundation then inserted. 

Little anxiety need be felt concerning 
damage from the wax moth during the 

colder part of winter; but especially in 
the warmer parts of our Southern States, 
it’ will be well to watch this matter close- 
ly towards the end of January and fumi- 
Bate if necessary with carbon disulphide 
or paradichlorobenzene. 


Hints for the Handy Man 
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Mnux. --113 quarts of it...in every bagful! This 
bargain is in your very town...in Checkerboard bags 
at The Store With the Checkerboard Sign. In each one 
of these bags are 100 pounds of Purina Cow Chows. 
In every 100 pounds of Purina Cow Chows are 113 
quarts of milk. These are figures which come from a 
recent national farm-to-farm feed survey of 18 months 
eee a Survey of 505,536 cows...a survey covering 48 
states...a survey conducted by 870 men...a survey 


still going on. 


When you buy feed for your cows you are buying 
milk in a bag. Consider, then, what a bargain you get 
in Purina Cow Chows...113 quarts in every bagful! 
16 of these quarts are extra...over the average of more 
than 130 other feeds. ..so the survey reveals. 16 quarts 
that cost only 23c...just a bit more than one penny 
per quart...that’s another bargain that awaits you in 


the Checkerboard bag. 


Glance at today’s price of 113 quarts of milk. Com- 
pare it to the price you pay for the Purina Cow Chows 
it takes to make it. A bargain you'll call it...a bargain 
that’s all yours when Purina Cow Chows is your feed 
--a bargain which is waiting for you in town...waiting 
in Checkerboard bags at The Store With the Checker- 


board Sign. Purina Mills, 968 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PURINA COW CHOWS 


BULKY COW CHOW 24% 
20% COW CHOW 


COW CHOW 
34% COW CHOW 





FITTING CHOW 
CALF CHOW 


BULKY-LAS 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
advertisments RELIABLE. If in 
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writing advertisers and 


ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” 


and will report any unsatisfactory 


transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 


advertising columns. We 


land before purchasing; or 


cannot 
reliable business houses and their patrons, 
cover advertising of real estate, 


try to adjust trifling disputes between 
however; nor does this guarantee 
because buyers should personally investigate 


advertising of stocks, bonds, and _ securities, 


because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


Raleigh, N.C, Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas _ 
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Devised By a Primitive People, They Carry a Flavor All Their Own, Those 


Savory Mexican Dishes 


ITH all the vogue for modern health foods the 
appeal of savory dishes still quickens the human 


palate. Herein lies the popularity of Mexican 
cookery. Devised by a primitive people to suit a semi- 


tropical climate, where meats must be cooked before 
they could grow tender, and where cooking equipment 
consisted of an open fire and a charcoal brasier, they 
carry a flavor all their own. 


Corn was to the Aztecs what bread and potatoes 
are to the people of the northern continent. Milling 
grain was a tedious process and the milling of bread- 
stuffs was a household problem. To solve it, corn was 
prepared after the manner of the lye hominy of the 
South, but the cooking was not continued so long. The 
prepared corn was rubbed to a paste with a stone roller 
on a stone tray known as a “metate”; the “masa” as 
it was called, was used to make their flat cakes, patted 
out between the hands, and cooked on hot stones. These 
“tortillas” not only serve as bread but with the addi- 
tion of seasonings, meat, lettuce, and so forth, are used 
to make the highly seasoned enchiladas or chilaquiles 
and the savory tacos. 


The finest peppers in the world are grown in Mexi- 
co, the tiny chili petane berry, and the large sweet 
penper whose rich pulp gives the glowing red color to 

- chili and other Mexican dishes. The sweet pepper has 
a smoothness comparable only to the Russian paprika. 
There is no substitute for the flavor of Mexican pepper, 
but this imported pepper may be found in most large 
markets. 


The following recipes will serve ten persons, 
PREPARING CHILI PULP 


Select large red Mexican peppers, of not too hot a 
variety. Remove the seed and place peppers in a sauce- 
pan, pouring enough boiling water to cover, and let 
stand for 10 minutes. Split open and scrape out the 
pulp. If it does not peel off easily, put the pan on the 
fire and let water come to a boil again, 


CHILI 


3 pounds meat (% pork) 
1 section garlic 
% teaspoon cummin seed 
% cup fat 
Heat fat, brown meat, add onion, garlic, and pepper. 
Cook slowly for one hour. Add as much water as you 
have bulk. Put on back of stove and simmer for two 
hours. 
Chili may be cooked in a pressure cooker. Brown 
the meat, barely cover with water, and cook for 45 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 


FRIJOLES—BEANS 
% pound salt pork 
Salt 


1 small onion 
lcup chili pulp 
1 teaspoon salt 


1 pound Mexican beans 
1 onion 
2 quarts water 

Pick over beans, wash, and soak for several hours 

cr overnight. Drain, put in heavy kettle, add fat, onion, 

and salt to season. Cook slowly for three hours. If 

one has a pressure cooker the beans may be soaked and 

cooked for 15 minutes without pressure, and then at 

15 pounds pressure for 30 minutes. A double quantity 

of beans may be cooked as they are always good when 
reheated. 

SOPA DE AROZ 


1 can tomato pulp 
1 pint boiling water 
Salt 


l cup rice 

1 teaspoon red pepper 

1 tablespoon lar 

1 slice onion 

Wash rice thoroughly and drain. Heat lard in a 
skillet, add onion and rice, and cook until brown. Add 
red pepper, tomato pulp, and boiling water, cover, and 
cook until tender. More water may be needed to com- 
plete the cooking. 
MASA 


Masa is the dough which is used for making tortillas 
and tamales. It can be made at home but if one is near 
a Mexican restaurant it is better to buy it ready pre- 
pared. The following recipe makes a very good prod- 
uct :-— 


1 quart shelled corn %4 tablespoon unslaked 
1 quart soft water lime 


Dissolve lime in water, bring to boiling point, add 
corn, and let boil for 30 minutes, or until husks slip off 
and grains are soft enough to mash easily. Wash thor- 
oughly so as to remove all husks, then mash with metate 
which was described above, or grind through the food 
chopper until a soft meal is made. There is a product 
on the market, “Harmola,” which makes a good tor- 
tilla or tamale dough. This is not expensive, keeps 
- well in its dry state, and may be bought in small quan- 
|. tities. 





By? BENNIE CAMPBELL 


District Agent, Texas Extension Service 
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TAMALES 

2 cups ground meat, usu- 2cups masa 

ally pork (2 pounds '%4 teaspoon chopped gar- 

raw meat will be lic 

needed) % teaspoon cummin seed 
% cup chili pulp 2 tablespoons lard (if 
2 tablespoons chopped beef is used, 4 ta- 

onion blespoons lard) 


Boil meat until tender in just enough water to cover, 
Grind through food chopper, adding dry seasonings and 
chili pulp. Mix thoroughly and add enough of the 
stock to make a paste of spreading consistency. Set 
this mixture aside and prepare the masa by adding lard 
and enough broth to moisten sufficiently to make a soft 
dough which can be easily spread. 


If Harmola is used, moisten with water or broth 
and let stand for 10 minutes; work dough again and add 
more water if necessary. The lard must be added to 
this the same as to other dough. 


Commercial shucks may be used or they may be pre- 
pared at home. Select long, smooth shucks, clip the 
ends, and put in a large vessel, cover with water, and 
bring to boiling point, cover vessel, and set aside until 
ready for shucks. 

It requires some practice to become adept in spread- 
ing and rolling a tamale, but it can be done. Select a 
shuck, place it in the palm of the hand, rough side up, 
and small end towards the fingers. Take a tablespoon 
of the prepared masa and, beginning at broad end of 
shuck, spread a layer about 4 inches long and across the 
entire width. This leaves thin end of shuck to turn 
back. Place in the center of this dough about two ta- 
blespoons of the meat mixture, forming it into a roll 
about the size of your finger. Roll up shuck and fold 
back narrow end. There is a cup at the broad end of 
the shuck which will be closed if it is always placed up 
in steaming. When tamales are completed, invert a 
heavy teacup in a suitable sized vessel; place some of 
the remaining shucks in bottom of vessel; arrange 
tamales, cup end up, around the teacup, Indian tent 
fashion, layer on layer until all are packed. Cover 
with more shucks. Add one cup boiling water, place 
vessel on fire, bring quickly back to boiling point, re- 
move to a very slow fire, and steam for 1% hours. 

Tamales may be cooked in pressure cooker at 15 
pounds pressure for 40 minutes, When cooked the 
tamale should leave the shuck when opened. If it 
does not, it is either not done or too little fat has been 
used. 

Tamales may be kept for several days if stored in 
a cold place. They may be reheated by placing in a 
colander and steaming over boiling water for 15 or 20 
minutes, 

CHILI GRAVY 
Melt one tablespoon of fat, add one tablespoon of 


flour, stir until well mixed, then add pulp from one or 
two chili peppers (depending on how hot you want 


sauce). Mix thoroughly, and add two cups hot water 
and a pinch of salt. Cook until of the desired con- 
sistency, 


ENCHILADAS 

In order to make enchiladas, one must have tortillas. 
If these cannot be bought they must be made. They 
are like tamales, hard to make until we learn how. The 
Mexicans always pat tortillas into shape by hand, but 
this is an art which is not easily acquired. 

The following method gives very good results :— 

Take a piece of dough about the size of an egg, 
put between two damp cloths. Roll this with the 
rolling pin first one way and then another until a six- 
inch cake is formed. This cake is cooked by placing 
= a hot smooth stone-top and turning continually until 
lone. 


When the tortilla is secured, either bought or made, 
making the enchilada is easy.. Soak the tortilla in hot 
chili gravy, place on a plate, sprinkle with chopped 
onion and grated cheese, roll, and sprinkle top with 
onion and cheese. Serve immediately. 





It Pays to Keep Scrapbooks 
By MRS. A. C. AMMONS 

N NEARLY every newspaper, farm paper, and 

magazine that comes to your home, there is some- 
thing you would like to preserve. It may be a little 
poem, an extra good article, a fine recipe, some very 
useful household hints, something very amusing, or per- 
haps a good sermon, 

So before throwing away papers and magazines in 
1931, let’s go over them, cutting out everything that is 
especially interesting and helpful. Place every item of 
a kind together, pin or fasten with paper clips, and put 
away ina safe place. Then some day when you are at 
leisure, hunt up several old mail order catalogs or 
bound books of no special value. Then get a cup of 
paste—this can be easily made by pouring boiling water 
in a cup containing a tablespoonful of cornstarch previ- 
ously moistened with cold water—and a small varnish 
brush (or an old toothbrush will do) and you are ready 
for work. Now get out your box of clippings and begin, 
Paste the recipes in one book, your farm articles in an- 
other, and special articles in another, etc., until you 
have used all your clippings. It will be time well spent. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


’" IGHTNIN’—Will Rogers scores another success in 

the famous Frank Bacon play. 

Tom Sawyer—Jackie Coogan, Junior Durkin, and 
Mitzi Green in a delightful picture which closely fol- 
lows Mark Twain’s story. 

The Big Trail—Something like 
Wagon” and well worth seeing. 

Feet First—A typical Harold Lloyd comedy, with 
some amusing scenes in a shoe store and hair-raising 
scenes on the face of a skyscraper. 

Check and Double Check—If you like Amos ’n’ Andy, 
be sure to see them in this. 

Moby Dick—John Barrymore in the well known story 
by Herman Melville. The silent version was called 
“The Sea Beast.” 

The New Moon—Grace Moore and Lawrence Tibbet, 
both Metropolitan Opera singers, in a dramatic operetta 
with Russian costumes and backgrounds, 

The Bat Whispers—That good old stage success, “The 
Bat,” made into a talkie—and still thrilling. 

Tolable David—The silent version of this picture 
won an award as the best picture made the year it was 
produced, The new talkie version seems equally good. 

Just Imagine—An amusing picture, showing what the 
world may be like in 1980 and how the people then will 
talk about “the good old times” and the “old-fashioned 
girls’ they had back in 1930. 

Min and Bill—Marie Dressler and Wallace Beery in 
an unusual picture, half-comedy and half-melodrama but 
all entertaining. 

Half-Shot at Sunrise—Wheeler and Wolsey in a rol- 
licking comedy as two soldiers A. W.. O. L. in Paris, 
with Dorothy Lee as a general’s daughter. 

Old English—George Arliss stars in an English 
comedy which was a success on the stage. 

Animal Crackers—The four Marx brothers score an- 
other success, 
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Quick! Lookl.. it acts TWICE 


Test Calumet’s Double-Action action that Calumet specially pro- 
This Way... Naturally, when bak- vides to take place in the mixing 








































4 ing, you can’t see how Calumet’s bowl when you add liquid to your 

> Double-Action works inside the dry ingredients. 

- dough or batter to make it rise. But, After the mixture has entirely 
by making this simple demonstra- stopped rising, stand the glass in a 

: tion with Calumet Baking Powder pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 

a and water in a glass, you can see moment, a second rising will start 

clearly how Calumet acts twice to and continue until the mixture 


make your baking better. Put two reaches the top of the glass. This is 
level teaspoons of Calumet into a Calumet’s second action—the ac- 
glass, add two teaspoons of water, tion that Calumet holds in reserve 
stir rapidly five times and remove to take place in the heat of your 
the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles oven. Make this test to-day. See 
will rise slowly, half filling the glass. _Calumet’s Double-Action which 


9 a 
S ee WwW h y C a | ume t Ss D ou b [ @ -A ct ion This is Calumet’s first action—the protects your baking from failure. 


ist ACTION 
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makes all your baking better! 
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IT’S simply marvelous the way you equally fine results in your bak- 
Calumet, The Double- Acting Bak- ing. Calumet is scientifically made of 
ing Powder, increases baking suc- exactly the right ingredients, in ex- 
cess. Delighted women all over the actly the right proportions to produce 
country are turning to Calumet and perfect leavening action— Double- 
baking with new confidence—new Action. 

pride! 





Convince yourself! Get a can of 
| Calumet’s Double-Action gives to Calumet and try the delicious recipe 
cakes an unusual lightness and deli- given below. You'll notice that it calls 
cacy of texture. Calumet biscuits are for only one level teaspoon of Calumet 
tender, fluffy. Baking just seems to each cup of sifted flour. This is the 
bound to come out right with Calumet. usual Calumet proportion and should 
That is what has made Calumet the be followed for best results—a splen- 
largest-selling baking powder in did economy which the perfect effi- 
the world to-day! ciency of Calumet’s leavening action 
makes possible. 





Calumet’s first action, which be- 
gins in the mixing bowl, starts the Recipes for all the good things on 
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leavening. Then, in the oven, the this page—Calumet Apple Cake, 

second action begins. It carries on Plum Pudding, Pocketbook Rolls and 

the leavening. Up!...up!...itkeeps | Coconut Cup Cakes—are given in the 
a raising the batter and holds it high new Calumet Baking Book. A won- 
a and light. Your cake bakes beauti- derful collection of easy-to-make, sure- 
| fully, even though you may not be to-succeed baked dishes. Get your 
Se able to regulate your oven tempera- copy—mail coupon now. 


ture with utmost accuracy. 


Another delightful advantage— CALUMET APPLE CAKE 


Calumet’s perfectly controlled leav- 2 cups sifted flour 2 tablespoons melted 
i ‘ : 2 teaspoons Calumet butter 

ening action permits you to store cake Baking Powder 4 tablespoons sugar 
batters until you are ready to bake 2 teaspoon salt /, teaspoon nutmeg 

2 a 4 tablespoons butter or 34 teaspoon cinnamon 
them. Batter, poured into the baking other shortening 3 apples, pared, quar- 
pans, covered with a damp cloth and 34 cup milk tered and thinly sliced 
waxed paper, may be kept in the re- Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 


fri erator for sever. . salt, and sift again. Cut in butter. Add milk grad- 
8 everal days without ually until soft dough is formed. Roll 3¢ inch thick 


loss In quality. on slightly floured board. Place in bottom of 8 x 8 x 
i : 2-inch pan. Spread with butter, sprinkle with 2 

All baking powders are required by tablespoons sugar, nutmeg and cinnamon. Place 
law to be made of pure, wholesome apple slices on dough in rows, slices overlapping. 
P Sprinkle with remaining 2 tablespoons sugar and a 
ingredients. But not all are alike in dash of cinnamon. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 20 


Pt pare aay ae the amount that minutes, or until apples are tender. Serve with hard Re ‘2 - 
aa 





New Calumet 
Baking Book 










sauce. 
should be used. And not all will give (All measurements are level) 


© 1931, G. F. CORP, 


cs. F.F.1-31 








clo General Foods, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Marion JANE PARKER 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


The Double-Acting Manas 
Baking Powder oT ‘ 


Ci ty. State. 
Fill in completely —print name and address 


















A Product of General Foods Corporation 
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a\\) { Velveteen would be smart for this 
SCAN SUN pleasing afternoon or school dress, 
ZG OG BY Number 7040, at the right, bottom 
g N 4 4 J, row, as well as cotton materials, 
Aw) wool crepe, or Canton crepe. The 
short waist portions are slightly 
bloused and overlap at the fronts in 
shaped outline. The flare skirt has 
added fullness in groups of plaits at 
each side of the center, and is joined 
to the short hip yoke. Designed in 
5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Soft batiste was used to make this 
dainty frock for the tiny tot, Num- 
ber 7047, at the left, bottom row. 
Cotton prints, pongee, or crepe de 
Chine are other suitable materials. 
The sleeves may be made long or in 
short puff style. The pattern is cut 
in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
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STYLES FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Featuring Attractive 1931 “Designs 


A very attractive version of the revived tunic the shoulders in front and back, with a narrow 
is shown in dress Number 7028, which is made of _ belt holding the fullness at the waistline. This 
printed silk. The neck line is caught in soft shir- _is an excellent design for wash cotton materials, 
ring at the center under a large tie bow of velvet _linen, or light weight woolen. The pattern is 
ribbon. Flare godets are inserted in the tunic to _cut in sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
create graceful fullness, and in keeping with the 
vogue for interesting sleeves, a puff is added at 
the elbow. This, however, may be omitted and 
the sleeve made plain, as shown in the small 
view. Designed in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years, 
or 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. 

Wool crepe was used to make the youthful, 
tailored model, Number 7029. Corton tweed, 
Canton crepe, or travel print would also be suit- 
able. The blouse fronts are shaped with a diag- 
onal line above the closing and finished with a 
neat and becoming collar. The skirt is a two- 
piece flare model. Designed in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 
20 years, or 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. 

Graceful draping and plait fullness are fea- 
tured in this popular and most becoming style, 
Number 7023. The fronts of the skirt portions 
overlap from left to right, where the fullness is 
caught up in folds and fastened under a smart 
bow at the waistline. The deep V opening of the 
front outlines a vestee finished with revers, and a 

new sleeve with deep cuff and pouch fullness 
finishes this dress. Designed in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 

The scalloped outline at the closing is a pleas- 
ing feature of the simple frock for the school girl, 
Number 7038, shown in the center of the bottom 
row. The dress is easily made, with plaits from 
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Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Price 15 cents each, For other designs, send for our Book of Fashions. Price 15 cents. 
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Enterprising Women Are Developing 


Home Crafts 


By ANNE O. JORDAN 


Specialist in Home Management, Mississippi 


ASKETS made of native materials— 
pine needles, honeysuckle vine, wil- 
low, and shucks—are a source of income 
to many women of Mississippi as well as 
a pleasant kind of handiwork. The work 
is slow and requires patience to attain 
skill, and one must also know good de- 
sign. Basket makers in the beginning are 
urged to confine themselves to standard 
shapes and sizes. Original designs should 
be left to artists. 

Pine needles, though first used in bas- 
kets, have other uses. Hearth brooms, 
whisk brooms, and hat brushes sell well 
in the Gulf Coast gift shops. The 
brooms and brushes 


serves, and the pecan basket are two 
popular models, which have been stand- 
ardized as nearly as individual workers 
can standardize handmade articles. The 
pecan basket becomes a work basket af- 
ter the nuts are eaten. Hot dish mats 
are popular with beginners in pine needle 
craft. These mats are useful, attractive, 
and good sellers. 


When produced for sale, baskets are 
usually treated with a thin coat of color- 
less varnish or shellac to stiffen the arti- 
cle and give it a more shiny surface. 
However, the true basket artist scorns 
the use of such a medium, but polishes 

each pine needle to 





sell more readily 
than baskets, be- 
cause the time and 
skill required in 
making is much 
less and the arti- 
cles can be sold 
cheaper. One 
woman in Leflore 
County made and 
sold 207 hearth 
brooms in 1929. 


Well cured pine 
needles find a ready 
market. Lincoln 
County needles are 
shipped to Colo- 
rado. An enterpris- 
ing Colorado gift 
shop owner buys 
and pays express 
on needles from 
Mississippi to com- 
bine with Colorado 
rocks to sell as 
Colorado souvenirs, 
and sells them at a 
profit too! There 








a high degree and 
sews the roll in 
with a firm hand. 
This same artist 
proudly reminds 
you of the aroma 
of the pine, not 
found in the high- 
ly varnished type. 


If honeysuckle 
vine is boiled, skin- 
ned, and dried, it 
makes a material 
resembling fine 
reed. The joints 
are sandpapered to 
make them smooth. 
Because of delicacy 
of the material and 
the trouble of pre- 
paring honeysuckle, 
it is being largely 
supplanted by reed. 
Flower baskets are 
the most beautiful 
of the honeysuckle 
articles. Trays of 








the honeysuckle are 


is always a demand A BRAIDED RUG MADE FROM DISCARDED ot as durable. as 


for well cured 
needles. 

Proper curing of the needles is the 
first step in making beautiful baskets, 
trays, brooms, etc. The articles are usu- 
ally made of brown pine needles. The 
longleaf needles should be gathered dur- 
ing the winter, as they cure a prettier 
shade than those gathered in the summer. 
It is better to break off the branches and 
tie them with the tops up the way they 
grew, so that the needles can spread out 
and the sun can get to all parts of them. 
They must be watched and turned to cure 
evenly. If there is too much rain, they 
will mildew, but a little rain with the 
sunshine helps to make them a rich 
brown color. It takes from six weeks to 
two months to cure them properly. About 
November beautiful needles can be found 
on the ground under the large trees, but 
they must be gathered soon after they fall 
or they will mildew. They can be kept 
in a dark closed place for several months 
to retain the green color, but they will 
fade after they are made up and exposed 
to the light. Articles made from the 
brown needles and brown raffia with a 
touch of bright color sell better than any- 
thing else. 


If raffiia is used in large quantities, it 
can be bought in bulk in natural color and 
dyed at home. Directions for using are 
given with any commercial dye. Slow 
drying in the shade is necessary to avoid 
streaking. Small pine cones and raffia 
are the usual decoration. 


The fig vase, so called because it is 
imade to fit over a 12-ounce jar of fig pre- 


WOOLEN GARMENTS MAKES THIS FIREPLACE = 
MORE INVITING AND GIVES COLOR To RooM those of reed unless 


made with wooden 
bottoms. Willow is used in some fruit 
baskets. 

Corn shucks have been revived by Ne- 
gro home demonstration agents as a ver- 
satile material suited to the making of 
many articles. A wood basket of twisted 
shuck strips is one of the most interest- 
ing and useful articles. The woven 
chair seats resemble rush. The doormats 
are useful. Few of these last named have 
been produced in marketable quantities. 


The revived interest in old furniture 
has helped to create a demand for rag 
rugs. A few looms were found in New- 
ton, Scott, and Tishomingo counties. The 
owners have been encouraged to revive 
this art with some good results. Some 
of the best braided rugs are made of feed 
sacks. Mississippi crocheted rag rugs 
have been bought for use at Mt. Vernon 
to replace old rugs. 


Hooked rugs are increasing in popu- 
larity. They are made of rag strips, wool 
thread, and old silk hose. The rugs of 
new wools are expensive and the hooked 
rugs of rags often look clumsy. Original 
designs are discouraged unless the rug 
maker is unusually artistic. With excel- 
lent designs for stamping and stamped 
burlap available at almost every large 
department store and mail order house, 
there is no need of original designs. 
Wooden frames for hooked rugs are pur- 
chased, or more often made at home. With 
the increasing number of rug makers and 
improvement in quality, hooked rugs 
promise to be profitable sellers. 


It is ready! 


published. 


seen in recent years. 
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AUTHENTIG § 
BOOK IS OFFERED 


For you, your children, your 
family!—for every woman, man 
and child in America. The excit- ¥ 
ing 292-page story of the new 1931 
styles in apparel and home-things. The 
most elaborately beautiful Style Book ever 


On the first two pages...an unusual 
message of great importance from the 
National’s new President, who explains 
how National is able to give you the best 
values and lowest prices in our history. 

On the pages that follow...exact pic- 
tures of the new changed styles in apparel 
and home-things for Spring and Summer. 
Styles different from all others you have 


Throughout the whole book runs the 
vivid inspiration of Paris and New York, 
the inspiration that has made National 
Bellas Hess America’s most famous Style 
Specialists since 1888. 

Fill out the coupon NOW! And we will 
mail you the most beautiful Style Book 
you have ever received. 


NATIONAL 


BExxas Hess Co. Inc 


NEW YORK azd KANSAS CITY, 











and Mai/ this Coupon 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss Co., INC. 


244 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


mail to Kansas City Store.} 


Send me my free copy of your new complete Spring 


and Summer Style Book. 
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645 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
CIf you live east of the Mississippi River mail coupon to 
our New York Store—if you live west of the Mississippi 






























Home Garden Collection 
of Vegetable & Flower SEEDS 


Special Offer Qu? oo 
PACKETS _3 au 


50 Large i0e Pks. 
1.00 
All Are Full Size 10 Cent Packets 
Here’s an amazing offer! Think 
of it! 50 large regular 10c size 
packets, all assorted, home gar- 
den vegetable and flower seeds 
for only $1. A $5 value that you 
cannot duplicate elsewhere. 
All seeds relia- 
ble, fully tested 
and guaranteed. 

























Here’s What 
You Get For 
Only $1.00 


In order that you may 
Have the opportunity of 
trying this most amazing 
cojiection of seeds, we give you 
this entire $5.00 collection for only 
$1.00. It is our method of advertising. 
We want to establish new regular cus- 
tomers who will buy from us year in and 
year out. All seeds are new and fresh and 
have been grown especially for us. Our 
money back guarantee protects you against 
risk. The collection consists of Beans, Peas, 


. GUARANTEE 
Entire satis- 
faction guar- 
anteed. If you 
don’t agree 
that this is 
big value and 
as represent- 
ed, we 
refund 
money. 






Beets, Lettuce, Cabbage, Tomato, Radish, 
Onion, Cucumber, Parsnips, Endive, Sweet Gorn, 
Turnip, Egg Plant, Parsley, Pepper, Squash. 


Flower Seeds: Nasturtium, Asters, Snapdragons, 
Cosmos, Zinnia, Marigold, Morning Glories, Four- 
o’clocks, Sweet Peas. Each packet is guaran- 
teed to be regular full 10c size, thereby mak- 
ing this a very sensational offer. Order today while 
the supply for this introductory bargain offer lasts= 
act at once, because this bargain is sure to be snap 
ped up by many readers of this magazine. — ne 


How to Order—Send No Money j earn MFG. CORPORATION. 


: Dept. 4802, Tyrone, Pa. 
Do not send a single cent now! Just I accept your offer. Send your regular $5.00 bor 
sign your-name and address (write plain- of 50 packets of assorted home garden vegetable 
ly) to the coupon and rush it to us, and flower seeds by return mail, I agree to pay 
e will send your big box of 50 large ] postman $1.00, plus postage on arrival. It un- 
packets as described above by return | 


derstood that if I am not entirely satisfied you 
- will refund my money. 

mail. Pay postman only $1.00 plus post- 

age on arrival. 


BARR MFG. CORP’N 
Dept. 4802 Tyrone, Pa. 
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Big Ben comes in lustrous nickel and in cobalt blue, apple green or old rose. All priced at $3.50 (with luminous dials, a dollar 


more). Every Big Ben carries a positive two-year guarantee signed by the makers, Western Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois. 


Westclox... 
Alarms - Pooket Bon Watehes + Aato Clocks 





OME clocks are filled with clock-work. 
Some clocks are filled with guess-work. 





There is no guess-work in the clock-work 
in Big Ben. It gives you only one kind of 


time —the only kind of time you want. 


BIG BEN 








On Sunny Days Get.in a Few Licks in 


The Flower Yard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


UT back old chrysanthemum stalks, 

but leave two- or three-inch stubs, 
This will cause the development of strong 
shoots early in the spring, and these may 
be divided and reset for new plants. 

2. There is no better month for setting 
roses than January. Those who like this 
flower—and who doesn’t ?—will find that 
plants set by midwinter will usually start 
off more quickly and apparently do better 
than those set in the spring. 

3. Never plant bush roses in the front 
yard. The plant it- 
self is not a thing 
of beauty. To the 
rear or to one side 
of the house is the 
proper place. 


4. Prune bush 
roses each year. 
Winter is the prop- 
er time. Thin out 
excess wood and 
head back the re- 
maining branches 
in the manner 





shown in the ac- 
companying _ illus- 
tration. 


5. Roses must have a well drained and 
rich soil to do their best. Provide these 
requisites before setting, and half the 
battle to produce good blooms will have 
been won. 

6. Set rosebushes a little bit deeper 
than they were in 
the nursery row, as 
shown in illustra- 
tion. Also prune 
back heavily, say 
six to twelve inches 
above ground, 
something like the 
accompanying 
4 drawing. 
¢ 7. Instead of 
burning leaves that 
accumulate about 
the yard, pile them in some out-of-the- 
way corner and throw layers of rich soil 
on them. This will result in excellent 
fertilizer material for anything as soon 
as well rotted. 
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8. Climbing roses should not be pruned 
back severely like bush roses, but should 
have any surplus branches removed. Usu- 
ally the old and tough branches should be 
the ones cut out, leaving the new shoots 
that developed the previous growing sea- 
son. The pruning of this type of rose is 
therefore just thinning. 

9. Be sure that gladioli bulbs are stored 
where they will not freeze. Cool storage 
is desirable, but freezing and thawing a 
few times will ruin them. 

10. The Chrysanthemum and Its Cul- 
ture is the title of a most practical and 
helpful book by Edward A. White. How 
to cultivate, fertilize, disbud, and handle 
from beginning to end is explained in de- 
tail. For $2 a copy of it may be had 
from Orange Judd Company, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York. It is simply written 
and well suited both as a textbook and 
as a guide and help to growers. 

11. If last season’s hollyhocks, peonies, 
delphiniums, and other flowers were at- 
tacked by rust, much may be done to 
check the trouble this season by remov- 
ing all old stalks and leaves and burning 
them. This is worth far more than try- 
ing to check the disease by spraying after 
it is started. 

12. As the fall planted sweet peas grow, 
gradually pull dirt to them. Just so an 
inch or two of the top is above ground 


they will be all right. If seed was planted 
in a trench and covered by only partially 
filling it, this can be easily done withqut 
forming a ridge. 


To Keep Mealybugs Off 
Plants 


“FINHE mealybug gets on my ferns, cac- 
tus plants, and almost all other 
kinds of flowers. I have tried everything, 
but can’t head them off. What can I do?” 
Turn the hose on them, letting the 
water come out with sufficient force to 
knock them off. This is an effective meth- 
od on plants that will not be injured by 
frequent spraying of this kind. If on 
tender or soft plants that will not permit 
of such treatment, make up a bucket of 
warm soapy water, lay the leaves or stems 
of the plants on which these pests are 
found, in the palm of the hand and wash 
off and mash them, using a sponge or rag. 
Frequent treatment of this kind will give 
a reasonable degree of control. 





Dr. Holland Publishes His 
Sermonettes 
By EUGENE BUTLER 


EVERAL years ago, when we gave 

our readers the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves regarding the various 
regular features in The Progressive 
Farmer, the weekly sermonettes of Dr. 
John W. Holland were close to the top 
in popularity. Dr. Holland has endeared 
himself to thousands of our readers, and 
they will be glad to know that he has 
collected 45 of his sermonettes and pub- 
lished them in a book entitled Life’s Pay 





Life’s Pay Checks 


SERMONETTES POR EVERYDAY LIFE 


or 
JOHN W. HOLLAND, DD. 











LL 


Checks. This book of 127 pages, which 
is sold for $1, may be ordered through 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist. 

Dr. Holland, who is now pastor of a 
great city church, grew up on a farm. 
He has never lost touch with farm life. 
His sermonettes reveal not only an inti- 
mate understanding of farm life and the 
processes of nature, but also a keen knowl- 
edge of human problems. His texts are 
drawn from everyday objects and affairs 
of life. In simple, effective words he 
drives home great truths that smooth the 
way for stumbling feet. As he so de- 
lightfully expresses it, his sermonettes 
are intended to be “little journeys to the 
hinterland of the heart,” sent forth ‘“‘with 
a prayer that they may be to many as the 
shadow of a great tree upon a summer 
day.” And so they have undoubtedly 
been to thousands of our readers who 
have found in them courage and inspira- 
tion to live better lives. 








Climb Down Our Ladder 


Solution to Cock-Sure: 1, Cock; 2, 


Cork; 3, Core; 4, Cure; 5, Sure. 
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Mothers... Watch 
Children’s COLDS 


C YMMON head colds often “settle” in 
throat and chest where they may be- 
come dangerous. Don’t take a chance— 
at the first sniffle rub on Children’s Mus- 
terole once every hour for five hours. 

Children’s Musterole is just good old 
Musterole, you have known so long, in 
milder form. 

This famous blend of oil of mustard, 
camphor, menthol and other ingredients 
brings relief naturally. Musterole gets 
action because it is a scientific “counter- 
irritant”—not just a salve—it penetrates 
and stimulates blood circulation, helps to 
draw out infection and pain. 

Keep full strength Musterole on hand, for 
adults and the milder—Children’s Musterole 
for little tots. All druggists. 

CHILDREN’S 
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3100A WEEK 


big, Super-Sales 


STEADY INCOME | 





N EW, ? 1 WILL _ I supply capi- 
*% case pronounced best | FURNISHtal to start you 
In the field. Thirty full- | CAPITAL and finance you 
sive packages of fastest from your very first or- 
selling items on our list der. You take no risk! 


ot over 300 ‘‘hot cakes.’’ 
“OLD-LINERS” 
GET NEXT! 


Sell things people 





V’LL TAKE THE RISK | 
I'll set you up in busi- 
ness; I'll do the financing 


the and advertising. All you do 








must have to live! Deli- is to distribute high grade 
clous Foods, Coffees. Teas, fast selling line to estab- 
Spices. Things women lished trade 

must have, cosmetics, lo- Don’t give up your present 


work till you know what I 

‘an do for your income. Try 

it just 3 hours; be convinced 

by the good hard dollars this 

super-sales outfit brings you 
GET MY 


WARRANTY 
I know what you 
can do. I give 


tions, toiletries. 

From my thirty years’ 
experience, I have devel- 
oped new, secret sales for- 
mula that is bringing 
sales like magic to my 
new organization. Adams 
did $100 a week; Foster 
$42.13 in 6 hours; Doug- 






las $500 in a month you written war } 
ranty of up to$15 @ | 
a day full time, ; | 
or $3 an hour * | 
spare time. WireC. W.VAN 
or write at onceDe MARK 





for FREE details President 


I FURNISH CAR 


of plans, exclusive territory, 


{ want my men to ride Super-Sales Case, Applica~ | 
so I furnish automobile tion blank | 
Free of one penny cost Men who have worked with | 
to producers, No contest, me before—write. This prop- 


it’s yours to keep. osition is a whirlwind. 
HEALTH-O QUALITY PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 235-AA, Health-O Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


-S.GOVT. JOB 


All men-women, 18-50, wanting Gov. 

Positions, paying $125-$250 month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, ete. Write 
instruction Bureau, Dep. 2258. St.Louis, Mo. 





















Money-Saving Opportunity! 
lon any old Iron, regard- 
ion-——trade it In for a nd 








mew Diamond Iron on this amazing short-time 
« Introductory Offer! Seis. 
NEW ueating IRON 


Cuts Ironimg Time in Half! 
# Makes ironing delightfully easy, cool 
and comfortable in any home. Ends hot stove 
drudgery torever! Use it anywhere, Indoors or outdoors. 
Saves 779 steps per average froning. Beats gas or electricity, 
Burns 96% air, 4% common kerosene (coal oil). No attachments, 

cords, wires nor tubes to bother with. Quick, regulated. uniform 


heat. Always ready. Lasts a lifetime. Low priced. Guaranteed. 


FREE TRIALIAGENTS! 


Norisk, no obligation. Try 

e jake Da 
for 30days FREE. Return wan - yaa pom! 
If not delighted. Write quick for] der! snd ‘trade’ im old 
amazing introductory $2 Trade-lirone at $2. apiece! We stand 
in Offer and Free Trial Oppor-Jexpense. No experience nor 
tunity. Mail letter or card Today. capital 











The Akron Lamp Coen der szciuivarterian| | 
631 Iron Bidg. _ '@ [206 Free Outfit Offer. 





Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


The Golden Rule in 
Rabbitville 


ie HAD been snowing all the previous 
day and night and when the boys 
awoke in the morning the ground as well 


as the roofs of the houses were com- 
pletely covered 
with a beautiful 


white blanket. To 
say that the young- 
sters were delight- 
ed would be ex- 
pressing in exceed- 





ingly mild lan- 

guage the real 

tags feelings of Tom 

Sa and Dick, They 
Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 

had never before 


seen a real snow, only a light flurry oc- 
casionally during the early spring and 
the flakes would melt almost as soon as 
they hit the ground. 

Their father had told them about 
tracking rabbits in the snow, and they 
looked forward to having such an oppor- 
tunity themselves. At last their day had 
come, 

Tom and Dick headed for the peanut 
field. As they passed through the pas- 
ture they stopped suddenly as they came 
on the trail of a cottontail. 


They trailed him down the hill, across 
the branch, then up the branch toward 
the pond. Suddenly Dick shouted,. ‘Tom, 
yonder he is.’ The huntsmen rushed to- 
ward “B’rer Rabbit.” Seeing his pur- 
suers, the cottontail ducked into the 
thicket, crossed the branch and beat a 
hasty retreat toward Rabbitville, usually 
known as a Brier Patch. On reaching 
Rabbitville, the huntsmen had their last 
sight of “B’rer Rabbit,” but came onto 
the tracks of another and then a third 
inhabitant of this village. 

By accident Tom received a_ brier 
scratch on his left index finger. Only 
two or three drops of blood were drawn. 
He scarcely noticed it, but unconsciously 
wiped it off on his overalls. 


{fope had almost forsaken them when 
fom suddenly discovered a _ cottontail, 
with drooped head and half-closed eyes 
sitting in his nest, close against a small 
pine tree and somewhat protected by a 
bunch of briers. An argument ensued, 
as to who should strike the fatal 
blow. The cottontail paid no atten- 
tion, did not even raise his head and 
seemed not to have fully waked up 
Finally Dick won the argument. Dowa 
came his club, striking the side of the 
pine and landing on the briers fully 12 
inches away from the domicile of “B’rer 
Rabbit.” The rabbit with a weak effort 
jumped out of the clump of briers. Tom 
thought it useless to argue longer with 
Dick, so with one stroke he knocked 
bunny totally unconscious. 

They dressed him, Dick doing the hold- 
ing and Tom the skinning. Tom got some 
blood on both hands. This was not 
washed off until just before dinner, 


A few days later Tom’s brier-scratch- 
ed finger became sore. Then there came 
a sore knot just above the elbow; the 
glands under his arm became enlarged 
and awfully tender. He had a chill and 
high fever. Tom had become infected 
with “rabbit fever,” properly called 
“tularemia.” . 


Regardless of the wide prevalence of 
this disease which causes many cases of 
human illness, people continue to kill, 
dress, and eat rabbits that are too sick to 
take care of themselves. A rabbit that 
is not able to run vigorously and jump 
high should never be killed for the pur- 
pose of using its flesh for human food. 
Cooking, of course, kills the bacteria, but 
in handling the carcass of such an ani- 
mal prior to cooking, there is great 
danger of infection. 

Don’t shoot a sick rabbit. 
Golden Rule in Rabbitville. 


Practice the 
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est COLDS 


” 


Best Treated By 
Stimulation 
and Inhalation 


When a cold goes down into the 
chest, take no chances. Go to 
bed and start Vicks double-action 
treatment. 

Rub Vicks vigorously over throat 
and chest and cover with warm 
flannel. Relief is two-fold: 

(1) By stimulation—Through the 
skin like a plaster Vicks “draws 
out” tightness and soreness. 

(2) By inhalation—Its medicated 
vapors released by the heat of 
the body are inhaled direct to 
the air-passages. 

To increase the stimulative effect, 
redden the skin over throat and 
chest with hot wet towels before 
applying Vicks. 


ICKS 


VapepoRus 
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g4 Sell my Grape G 
be 


FEATHER BEDS °c 


w, Sanitary Feather Beds, Pillows, Feathers, Bedding, and 
_ Forniehin 8 of all kind, delivered free on 10 days trial: Our 
tow prices and high quality wilt surprise you, Satisfaction guaran. 
eed, Write today for free big ‘gain book and 
Hevctcan Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. }.54 


jum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc., al 
Everybody will buy trom you. I give wrist 
resents FREE and besides 

. Write today for agente’ 


pack. 


le feathers. 
ville, Tenn, 





_ Bayer-Tablets | 
As rin. 








COLDS 


prompt relief from 
HEADACHES, SORE 
THROAT, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, 
NEURALGIA, COLDS, 
ACHES and PAINS 


Does not harm 
the heart 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer’’ boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 






















Sentinel 
of METAL! 


Protecting health and property 


NFAILING sources of water, tanks 

like this rise above a thousand 
cities and towns — dependable because 
made of metal. There is no seepage, no 
loss, no drop-by-drop drain, for metal 
is impervious to water. 


Whether water is to be kept in or 
out, metal is chosen. In grave vaults, 
especially, metal is ideal, for a grave 
vault that allows water to enter — 
even in the slightest degree — is money 
wasted, no matter how much or little 
it may cost. 


Made of 12 gauge, specially processed 
Keystone Copper Steel or Armco Ingot 
Iron, the Clark Grave Vault offers the 
dependable protection of metal. The 
seams are welded inside and out; there 
is not even a pinhole through which a 
drop of water may enter. Using the 
principle of the diving bell, the Clark 
requires no man-made seals. No wonder 
the Clark is guaranteed for fifty years. 


The Clark may also be obtained in a 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 


Because of the unfailing protection it 
offers, the Clark Vault is the fitting ex- 
pression of love and devotion. 

Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 

r Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 

y Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection 4s 
no protection at all. 


Ask for booklet, ‘‘A Modern Inter- 
pretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 20, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





E VAULT 


GRAV 


This trade-mark {s on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault le not a Clark. 








Out of Miss Dixie’s Bandbox 











By 
SALLY 
CARTER 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


Any girl can now possess 







If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


F YOU are one of the thousands of 

women who suffer from unwanted 
hair on face, arms, and hands, you knew 
the minute you saw the word bugaboo, 
just what that bugaboo was. To those 
who possess it, superfluous hair seems the 
worst affliction, the most heart-rending 
foe to beauty and self-confidence and 
charm—worse than pimples or moles—far 
worse than freckles—worse 
than anything! And it seems 
such an invincible enemy, 
so utterly “non-get-at-ibus, 
up-stumpus-in-the-swampo” 
as a high school girl once 
said of her Latin lesson! 


But we moderns are not 
going to be vanquished by 
any foe. We recognize the 
strength of the enemy and 
go out to fight. And while 
we beauty consultants know 
that the electric needle is 
the only safe, sure way of 
permanently getting rid of 
superfluous hair, we are 
just as sure this uninvited hair need not give 
you an inferiority complex and ruin your 
life. There are things you can do about this 
affliction that keep it inconspicuous, and 
there is always this comfort to bank on— 
no one else sees it as plainly as you do! 


Usually we begin to get at any trouble 
by finding the cause. But nobody knows 
exactly why we have hair where we don’t 
want it, and sometimes not enough to sat- 
isfy us on our topknots. Some seem to 
inherit the tendency to superfluous hair, 
some seem to acquire-it in middle age— 
and others just have it. Scientists rather 
vaguely say it is due to some peculiarity 
of the glands. Everybody has a little 
fuzzy down on the face, like the down on 
a peach. If it is no heavier than this, 
don’t worry about it and don’t do anything 
about it, except possibly to bleach it with 
peroxide if it is dark. And if you have 


superfluous hair on your legs-and arms, 


that’s easy to remove with depilatories, 
pumice stone, or even with a razor, for it 
only needs attention occasionally. 

But if you have heavy, stiff hairs on 
your lip, chin, or cheeks, here are some 
of the things you can do about it. If you 
live near a city and have enough money 
to see it through, ask the best skin spe- 
cialist there to recommend an electrolysis 
operator who removes hairs with a single 
or multiple electric needle. But be sure 
you have an expert. Even then some of 
the hairs will return and you just have 
to keep going back until they are all gone. 
It is a long and often an expensive pro- 
cess if the growth is heavy. And many 
believe that electricity stimulates the sur- 
rounding hairs so that these, too, must 
later be removed. But many women who 
have had this done, even though it meant 
much time and money, have told me that 
it was more than worth it to be free from 
this bugaboo. 


Not so happy is the experience of those 





| Beauty's Bugaboo— Superfluous Hair 


who have had X-ray treatment for the 
removal of superfluous hair, as it often 
permanently injures the skin tissues and 
gives them a dark, dead-looking appear- 
ance. 

Many women find depilatories and de- 
pilatory waxes satisfactory for tempo- 
rarily removing hair from the face. They 
look upon this as a regular duty just like 
manicuring the nails. Most 
of the advertised depila- 
tories and waxes are all 
right if used exactly ac- 
cording to directions. Great 
care must be used to avoid 
irritating the skin, and 
often different depilatories 
must be tried out. Waxes 
which are heated, applied 
to the skin, and then pull- 
ed off, have the added ad- 
vantage of taking the hair 
out by the root, thus de- 
laying its reappearance. 
Shaving should never be 
used on the face as it un- 
doubtedly stiffens the hairs. , 

Personally I believe what the experi- 
ence of many women seems to prove— 
that the simplest method is the best—just 
bleaching the hairs with peroxide, and 
pulling out the heavier ones with tweezers. 
Use a magnifying mirror if possible, and 
apply peroxide before and after tweezing 
to prevent infection. Even if you have to 
do this for ten or fifteen minutes each 
day—and I know women who do—it is 
better than letting the hairs show and bet- 
ter than encouraging the growth of hairs 
that might never be noticeable if left 
alone. Some think that the daily use of 
peroxide or of equal parts of ammonia 
and peroxide will in time kill the roots. 





It is generally agreed that prolonged 
exposure to sun and wind will encourage 
the growth of superfluous hair. It is as 
generally conceded that the use of facial 
creams will not increase the growth—if 
it did the manufacturers would sell them 
as hair tonics. It is possible that for 
women who naturally have a tendency 
toward superfluous hair, strenuous facial 
massage and circulation treatments may 
slightly encourage this tendency. 

Does it still seem a hopeless problem? 
I hope not. It zs one that requires cour- 
age and patience, and we have to keep 
constantly reminding ourselves that it is 
a regular grooming problem, and that it 
never really looks as bad to others as it 
does to us. 


A Lesson in Stitches 











CAATHERS are formed by a running 
stitch, with which the material may 
be drawn into any. desired space. 















Use Figaro— 


Have the most delicious 
Meat you ever tasted! 
Pure liquid smoke blend- 
ed with browned sugar, 
black and red pepper, 
easily, quickly applied in 
one operation. 
Used for 20 years. by 
farmers everywhere. Sold 
on satisfaction or money 
back guarantee. 


$1.50 Jug 


Sufficient for 500 Ibs. meat— 
at your grocer or shipped di- 
rect if he can’t supply you. 


====:| The Figaro Co. 
Put in Cents and 
Take Out Dollars 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 

















ee 








Just put in half a tea- 
spoonful for each gal- 
lon of cream before 
churning and out of 
your churn comes but- 
ter of that Golden June 
shade. There’s no other 
butter color like Dande- 
lion Brand. It is purely 
vegetable, wholesome, 
and meets all State and 
National Food Laws. 
90% of the prize win- 
ners use it. So do all 
big creameries. It doesn’t color but- 
termilk. It’s tasteless. All drug and 
grocery stores have the big 35c bottles. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 


Asthma 


Quick relief for Bronchial Asthma with Vapo- 
Cresolene, vaporized and inhaled direct to irri- 

tated membranes of breathing osgans— 
Gisy restores normal breathing, makes rest- 
eee ful sleep possible. The drugless treat- 
i=, ment. Your choice of lamp- 












type or new electric vapo- ‘ae— 
rizer. All drug stores. 
Lamp-type apo- Zrolesie Electric 
Vaporizer Vaporizer 


Remedial Inhalant for 50 years. Write for Booklet No. 
781, Vapo-Cresolene Co.,62 Cortlandt St., NewYork 

















Why Suffer with 
Skin Troubles when 


Cutieura 


Quickly Heals 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. Add H 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 6B, Malden, Mass. 


FRECKLES 























Vanish in Few Nights 


It seldom takes more than an ounce of 
Othine-double strength to clear the skin of 
ugly brown freckles, Othine is also a per- 
fect bleach cream. Be sure to ask for 
Othine-double strength—sold at all drug 
stores under money back guarantee to re- 
move all freckles and give you a lovely, 
milk-white complexion, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $1.15 to Othine Labora- 
tories, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DOUBLE 





STRENGTH 


OTHINE 
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Can That Calf and Stop the 
Feed Bill 


By SALLIE F, HILL 
District Home Demonstration Agent, Texas 

ME: Julian Roach and Mrs. Robert 
L Nelson of West Midway Home 
Demonstration Club, in Titus County, 
Texas, made a magnificent gesture toward 
the farm relief situation, A nine-months- 
old calf had fallen into disrepute on the 
Roach farm due to the fact that it was 
consuming unnecessary feed. Accordingly 
Mrs. Roach solved two problems: (1) 
What to do with thé calf and (2) how to 
complete her canned meat budget for her 
4-Hf pantry requirements, 


Mrs. Roach and Mrs. Nelson called in 
their husbands and nine home demonstra- 
tion club women. .The calf, which had 
been killed the afternoon previous and 
permitted to hang overnight, dressed out 
117 pounds, Under the supervision of 
the county home demonstration agent, Mr. 
Roach and Mr. Nelson made the neces- 
sary cuts for canning, 

Preparatory to the canning operation, 
Mrs, Roach collected equipment, which 
consisted of two 18-quart steam pressure 
cookers, two can sealers, one pair scales, 
two wash kettles for hot water and large 
quantity cooking, one meat grinder, four 
sharp butcher knives, one knife file, three 
frying pans, four large dishpans for hold- 
ing meat, two long-handled forks, and one 
Saw. 

The canning demonstration resulted 


in: 


27 No. 3 cans of stew at 40 cents ........ $10.80 
7 No. 3 cans of roast at 50.cents ........ 3.50 
) No. 3 cans of steak at 50 cents ....... 4.50 

26 No. 2 cans of chili at 35 cents ........ 9.10 
6 No. 2 cans of sandwich spread at 40 

OntS cosdees ‘Se CMe EW eKaeaaeseneeoheaces 2.40 
Total value of meat canned .,........ $30.30 


The number two cans of cooked meat 
weighed two pounds each, 
The cost of canning was computed 


thus :— 


SE OF Bi MR ic ca vacakcnwoccvcuaevesced $3.05 
Cost Gt Gi BOGE © snsec ce csncasreccosen 57 
» MEE RORTE® Wo cccucussasa caawewss a 
OniIONs CHOMS STOWE. occ cedesccscteseses< 10 
PIG DeaduNepdvaceroaseesets 05 

Total cost of canning meat .......... $4.32 
Wale Of CRM Gi BOGE sceesuseteeseseecusese MEMO 

Total expense of canning ............ $10.32 


otal profit on canning operation, $19.98, 


About ten hours was required to com- 
plete this piece of work but the same 
group after this experience can do the 
same work in seven or eight hours. 

Mrs, Roach will use the stew and chili 
as a basis for emergency meals. She will 
utilize the sandwich spread in the prepar- 
ation of school lunches. With the addi- 
tion of such 4-H pantry stores as canned 
corn, tomatoes, okra, etc., the stew can 
very quickly be made into a satisfactory 
one-dish meal. 

The widespread interest in beef can- 
ning is evidenced by the fact that five 
other communities have requested this 
demonstration in the near future. 


Coil of Water Pipes in 
Fireplace 
By LEDA H. MEANS 
‘YE FIND a coil of water pipes in 
our living-dining room a great con- 
venience. This does away with the ex- 
pense of a hot water heater. Since we 
keep a fire practically all winter in this 
freplace, a tank of hot water is always 
ready. 

The coils of pipe may be bought, or if 
preferred, short lengths of pipe may be 
used. Thread’ these at the ends and join 
with U joints. 

The number of coils is optional but we 
find about three or four parallel with 
floor of fireplace and four or five parallel 
with back of chimney sufficient. 

Place the floor pipes at a convenient 


distance from floor of fireplace. Six inches 
is a practical height. 

The inlet pipe enters at the lower side 
of the fireplace, coming from the bottom 
of hot water tank, The outlet pipe leads 
up chimney to ceiling thence to top of hot 
water tank. This forms a circuit. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


HAT three kinds of people will al- 
ways be poor? 

2. Who was the first grafter mentioned 
in the Bible, and what happened to him? 

3. What three lion killers are men- 
tioned in the Bible, and which one of 
them used only his bare hands? 

4. What men lost their lives because 
they could not pronounce the letter “h”? 

5. What wife was won by bravery, lost 
by treachery, regained by diplomacy, and 
divorced for mockery? 

6. What recipe is given for getting 
friends? _ 

7. What man learned a great lesson 
from a worm? 

8. When did fifty men search in vain 
for one neither living nor dead? 

9, Who ate a book? 

10. What unnamed Biblical character 
‘died a death that no one ever died before 
or since? 

WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 

1, Proverbs 23:21. 2. II Kings 5:27. 3. (a) 
I Samuel 17:36; (b) IT Samuel 23:20; (c) Judges 
14:6. 4. Judges 12:6. 5.1 Samuel .18:25-27; 
II Samuel 3:15; II Samuel 6:16, 20-23. 6. Prov- 


erbs 18:24. 7. Jonah 4:7, 8 II Kings 2:16-18. 
9, Ezekiel 2:9-10; 3:1-2. 10. Genesis 19:26, 


(By Samuel Scoville. Copyright by 
Harper Bros.) 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
1 _ COCK (| 


























- SURE 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


























Cae Cock to Sure by climbing 
down a rung at a time, changing one 
letter only in each step without transpos- 
ing. An answer will be found elsewhere 
in this paper. 





Aunt Set Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1981, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“1 like good manners, but Cousin Ben’s 
fancy way o’ holdin’ his saucer when he’s 
drinkin’ coffee looks like puttin’ on.” 

“T notice slim waists is goin’ to be the 
style for men, an’ the ones I know ain't 
goin’ to have no trouble bein’ stylish if 
times stay like this,” 





“JT don’t like to see company fold up 
their napkins when thev're through. It 
looks like they thought I didn’t have no 
more.” 


OR) Bf 


AH!..HERE'’S A HOT DRINK 


THAT MAKES CHILDREN 


LOVE 





MILK 


Entirely wholesome! .. Made in a moment!.. 


Amazingly Economical 


TRY Instant Postum made with milk 
on a child who won't drink “plain” 
milk. Make it and serve it right in the 
cup, and see how that child welcomes 
this “grown-up” treat! The first thrill 
will be the cup itself, because it is 
‘just like daddy’s.”” Then—the golden- 
brown color of the drink, its wonder- 
ful flavor, so mellow and smooth .. . 
its delicious, cheering warmth! 

Best of all, Instant Postum made 
with milk is not heavy or over-rich, but 
just as safe and wholesome as plain 
milk. This drink combines the health- 
building qualities of milk with the 
wholesomeness of whole wheat and 
bran, from which Instant Postum is 
made. 

Doctors, dietitians, and teachers 
give their hearty recommendations to 
Instant Postum made with milk. You'll 
add your praises to the others, when 
you see how this drink helps your 
children. And if you try a cup your- 
self, some night just before retiring, 
you'll find it a wonderful aid to sleep. 
A safe aid, too. Postum contains no 
drug — nor any artificial stimulant. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum costs only one-half cent a 
cup— adding very little to the cost of 
plain milk. We will be glad to send 
you a week’s supply, free, as a start. 
When you need more, you'll find that 
your grocer sells Postum—in two 


forms. Instant Postum, made instantly 


in the cup by adding hot milk or boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal must 
be boiled, but is also easy to make. 


One —two—three— and it's ready! 





Put a level tea- 
spoon of Instant 
Postum in @ cup. 


Fill the cup with 
hot (not boiling) 
milk, 





Stir, and sweeten 
to taste. . and the 
drink is ready! 


POSTUM 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


© 1931. G. F. CORP. 




















f PF. 1-31 
; GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, as a start, without cost or Name — 

obligation, one week’s supply of ’ 
Street. 

INSTANT POSTUM..... (0 Check 

(prepared instantly in the cup) which ae State. 

POSTUM CEREAL risen Fill in completely —print name and address 

(prepared by boiling) are If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 

Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 



































































MRS. J. E. EUBANK, 
Appling, Georgia 


won first prize at a dis- 
trict contest held in 
Angusta, Georgia. Snow - 
King’s extra leavening « 
power makes even an ; 
ordinary cake batter ex- 
cel in fine texture, light- ¢ 
ness and deliciousness. | 
Send for this prize win- 
ums peoipe includes 
with free offer below. 


claim 





Double 


ie SNOW KIN 


Action 


SNOW KING 
PRIZE WINNER 


PINEAPPLE CAKE 


When your cake must be a triumph—a 
masterpiece that makes your guests ex- 
“Oh—what delicious cakel’’—let 
Snow King do the trick for you! In your 
own kitchen you can bake a prize winning 
cake by using Snow King Baking Powder, 
and following carefully the simple Snow 
King recipes. No wonder the South’s best 
cooks stake their reputations on Snow 
King—it has proved uniformly depend- 
able for 57 years. Mrs. Louise Lillard, 
President, Dept. B, The Snow King Bak- 


ing Powder Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 


: FREE— Write Mrs. Lillard, c/o The Snow King 

i Company for a free sample of Snow 

i King Baking Powder and a few prize 
southern recipes. 


BAKING POWDER 


* 






















FARQUHAR— YorK, a 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
994 Lyell Ave. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















Stover Hammer Mill. Losses are 
thus turned into profits. 20% saved by. 
grinding small grain—33'4% by grind- 
ing roughage. Numerous exclusive 








both in combination. Get the com- 
plete description of this superior 
line of mills and you'll insist upon 
a Stover. 


STOVER MFG. 


163 LAKE STREET 












































ER IAZ RS 
FEED MEELES' 


For Real Farm Relief! 


Instead of selling grain at present low 
ers everywhere are converting it into feed with a 


tures found on no other mill. Damper and 
baffle in throat prevent grain popping into 
face of operator. All-metal hopper has large 
capacity and slide for regulating flow. Grain 
may be ground alone, roughage alone, or ‘ 

A size and type for 


any need. 1% to 30 
h. p. Ask for catalog. 


& ENGINE CO. 


; FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
Also makers of Windmills, Corn Shellers, Saw Frames, Pump Jacks, 
Swartz Automotive and Tractor Replacement Parts and Tank | Rae 










prices, farm- Write-for 


FREE 
Feeding 
Booklet! 
Tells how to mix 
a proper balanced 
ration — points 
out advantages of 
grinding feed. 


Complete line of ham- 
mer and burr mills. 
Write for free booklet. 
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Figures Whisper a Word of Warning to 


Potato G rowers 


O FAR as can be judged at the begin- 

ning of the year, the early spring crop 
of Irish potatoes will surely sell low if 
present intentions to plant an increased 
acreage are carried out. And if planting 
is carried too far, there may be a recur- 
rence of the disaster that followed over- 
planting and overproduction in 1928. Let’s 
examine these figures thoughtfully—they 
are from the United States Department 
of Agriculture :— 





Pro- Price per 
Year State Acres duction bushel 
1928 Virginia 15,908,000 $0.41 
1929 Virginia 11,997,000 1.18 
1928 North Carolina .. 46,400 6,403,000 54 
1929 North Carolina .. 25,000 3,300,000 1.10 
1928 South Carolina .. 24,000. 3,360,000 56 
1929 South Carolina .. 14,000 1,918,000 1.30 


It is worth noting that in each case the 
price per bushel was more than twice as 
high for the smaller 1929 crop than for 
the big crop the year before. And it takes 
but little figuring to show from the above 
table that the smaller crop of 1928 
brought North Carolina as much, Vir- 
ginia twice as much, and South Carolina 
1% times as much as the big crop of 
1928. 

There were 84,000,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes in stock in the United States Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, against 90,000,000 bushels 
January 1, 1930. The stocks ‘on hand 
January 1, 1930, were approximately the 
same as for 1929. This would normally 
indicate the wisdom of duplicating the 
1930 acreage of early potatoes in 1931. 
But the buying power of the public is 
lower now than it was a year ago and any 
increase in acreage will mean disaster to 
the early potato producers, causing a 
repetition of 1928 conditions when the 
prices received for the early crop were 
not enough to pay the freight. 

The disappointing prices paid farmers 
for nearly all products (and especially for 
the two major crops, cotton and tobacco) 
has led many growers to shift from other 
crops to early potatoes in their despera- 
tion to replenish their flat purses. An in- 
creased production this year over last 
will most probably duplicate the disaster 
of the bumper crop of 1928. On the other 
hand, if the acreage is reduced as dras 
tically as it was in 1929, only the best 
adapted land given to potatoes, the best 
seed planted, better fertilizer used, better 
cultural pratices used, and only high qual- 
ity potatoes marketed, then} we may con- 
fidently look forward to satisfactory net 
profits. 

The North Carolina crop was reduced 
from 46,000 acres in 1928 to 25,000 acres 
in 1929 and the low acreage with a pro 
duction of 3,300,000 bushels sold for 
$173,000 more than the high acreage 
which produced 6,400,000 bushels. As- 
suming that the cost of production was 54 
cents per bushel for both years, then a 
little figuring will show that we made no 
profit whatever on the large crop, but 
cleared $1,848,000 on the small crop by 
the simple procedure of reduc- 
ing production by 3,000,000 
bushels. 

The production of the early 
crop in the Southern States in 
1928 was 37,205,000 bushels and 
in 1929 24,220,000, a difference 
of more than 13,000,000 bushels. 













SHE KNOWS HOW TO MAKE ’'EM BEHAVE 


The small crop brought the producers 
$31,243,000 against $24,196,250 for the 
larger, a difference of more than $7,000,- 
000 as a reward for the adjustment of 
supply to demand. 


Sumter Makes Hogs a Pay- 


ing “Money Crop” 
M. ELEAZER, county agent of 
Sumter County, S. C., has for several 


‘years urged the farmers of his county to 


grow corn to make’a cash crop of hogs 
and then to sell the hogs to get money to 
pay the expenses of theie cotton and to- 
bacco crops. “We can then get one profit 


‘from the sale of hogs at 10 to 20 per cent 


more than the cost of raising them,” he 
says. “We can get another profit of from 
10 to 30 per cent from not having to bor- 
row money for fertilizer, labor, and other 
running expenses.” Make hogs finance 
your operations, Eleazer tells them. 

That’s what demonstration fed hogs 
do. They finance the farm in March and 
April, when cash is running low, and 
again in August and September when cash 
is not even rumning—all walked out! 

“How can anyone make money feeding 
high, priced corn to hogs?” someone will 
ask. Eleazer and his Sumter County 
demonstrators produce low cost corn for 
which hogs pay the highest price—low 
cost corn from high acre yields, 40, 50, 
60, and more bushels per acre. 

“Records of hog sales last September,” 
said Mr. Eleazer, “from many farms 
show that when we hogged down corn 
and soybeans, the hogs paid $2 per bushel 
for the corn, after deducting the fish meal 
consumed on the basis of the $10.50 per 
hundred pounds that we netted on these 
top hogs. 

“We shipped our first car of demon- 
stration fed hogs in February, 1928. Since 
then we have shipped more than 50 cars 
which netted the farmers nearly $70,000. 
We have more hogs coming.on for early 
spring sales than ever before. 


“The most encouraging feature of our 
hog crop development is that practically 
every man who has fed hogs for market 
is satisfied with the results and is feeding 
more and more each season. This new 
cash crop has ‘given heart’ for the future. 
Several who have done some of the best 
work with hogs have told me that they 
can now see their way through. Before 
they adopted the slogan, ‘Crops Plus 
Livestock,’ they were falling farther and 
farther behind every year and the future 
held little promise. Now with ‘Crops 
Plus Livestock’ as cash producers dem- 
onstrated, life-giving confidence has re- 
placed the despair that has been the lot 
of those who lived by crops alone. 

“And hogs are supported by the cow 
and hen. We have two creameries and 
several wholesale ice cream plants that 
take the product of the cow at market 
prices; we shipped carlots of 
poultry last year that brought 
the 683 shippers more than 
$10,000; we have a large can- 
nery that contracts with farm- 
ers for 1,000 acres of truck. 
Combining crops and livestock 
brings in money through the 
year and saves them from ruin- 
ous prices.” 


Mrs, J. R. Rhea, Russell County, Va., has been handling and working with these pigs 
until they have become so fond of her they will leave the sow and follow her around the 


ve ee 


barn lot and will lie in any position she puts them in, 
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A Bedtime Story 


By beiviieet iabetel W. BURGESS 














Peter Arouses Curiosity 


NOR a long time Peter had been the 
® aughingstock of the Green Meadows. 
d been teased until he had quite lost 
temper. And it was all because he 
nnocently tried to find out who was 
singer of a new and strange song in 

he Green Forest 
if I should tell them that the singer 
Whitefoot the Wood Mouse they 
uld only laugh at me. Anyway, most 
them would. There may be a few 
ho know that Whitefoot can sing, but I 
don’t believe many do any more than I 
did. I have got to get them over to 
the Green Forest to hear that song,” said 
eter to himself, and straightway sat 
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ou are pretty smart, Sammy, but there are 
some things that even you don’t know.’ 


down to scratch his long ears with his 
long hind feet as an aid to thinking. 

“Curiosity will do it,’ thought Peter. 
“Yes, sir, curiosity will do it. If I can 
just drop a hint here and there that there 
is something to see or hear over in the 
Green Forest every blessed one of them 
will go sooner or later to look around. 
But if I come right out and say that there 

something worth seeing over there, 
they will merely laugh at me and not one 
of them will go over there. I’ve got to 
make them curious somehow.” 

So Peter gently scratched a long ear 
with a long hind foot. Then he scratched 
the other long ear with the other long 
hind foot. Finally he went home to the 
dear Old Brier-patch, and he was a par- 
ticularly happy looking Peter Rabbit. 
Little Mrs. Peter noticed it right away, 
but said nothing. The next morning 
Sammy Jay came around and he no- 
ticed it. 

“It must be that you have had another 
dream and found out who the dream 
singer is,” said Sammy. 


“Wrong,” declared Peter. “I haven’t 
had a dream, but that isn’t saying that I 
haven’t found out who the unknown singer 
is. You are pretty smart, Sammy, but 
there are some things that even you don’t 
know. I know what I know and you 
won't find it out from me.” 


That was all that Sammy could get 
from Peter and right away Sammy be- 
came curious. It was just the same with 
Biacky the Crow and the others who had 
teased Peter about dreaming that he had 
heard that song in the Green Forest. 
Peter dropped a hint here and a hint there 
and presently he had all his neighbors 
curious, very curious indeed. 


They began comparing notes and all 
agreed that Peter had a secret, or at least 
thought he had a secret, and that it was 
somewhere in the Green Forest. Mean- 
while Peter was visiting the Green For- 
est every night to meet Whitefoot the 
Wood Mouse. They would chuckle a 
great deal, but never once did Whitefoot 
sing. They didn’t want that song to be 
heard by anyone else until—well, I'll tell 
you about that some other time.” 
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Reduce the Cost of Making Seedbeds 








1831 — 1931 


Sc ee McCORMICK 
>; Sa > See ee ¢ + --—ae Reaper Centennial 
\. 4 : 
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prs One hundred years ago Cyrus 
_ Dp Hall McCormick invented the 
ee reaper. The task he began, the 
x Harvester Company now 
carries on—the task of lighten- 
ing the farmer’s labor and ine 


creasing the fruits of his toil. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tillage ‘Tools 


HOUSANDS of farmers are putting the newer, fast- 
working McCormick-Deering Tillage Tools into very 
profitable service with a very moderate investment. 


wa <. 





Right now, stop and analyze which phase of your tillage 
work is getting away with a share of your yearly profit. 
Then decide to cull out the time-and-money-wasting tools to 
blame for the loss; replace them with equipment that does 
faster and better work at less cost. 





Resolve to keep yourself among the efficient farmers and 
equip yourself to stay abreast of the best of them. Plan your 
tillage work and other operations so that every hour of time, 
every effort of labor, and every job you undertake will count 
for the utmost. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


are OF AMERIC 
606 So. Michigan Ave. | Bares eee og 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Meeting Agriculture’s Intermediate Credit Needs 














A FULL BILLION DOLLARS— 
have been loaned by the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks in “Mail th e 


the last seven years to finance production and marketing of farm crops. 


These funds were loaned— C O U Pp O N 
1. Directly to more than 90 Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations 
99 


on warehouse receipts so that they might carry out their programs of 


orderly marketing. N 
2. To more than 600 local institutions—Banks, Agricultural Credit Corpo- OW 
rations and Livestock Loan Companies—which took farmers’ notes 
iven for agricultural purposes and discounted them with the Federal How often you see the above 
ntermediate Credit Banks. quotation in various advertise- 
ments appearing in The Pro- 
These banks thus have made available “Intermediate” credit at low rates of interest with a gressive Farmer and Southern 
maturity between commercial loans and long-term mortgage loans. Ruralist. 





It is simply a friendly invita- 
—— tion to you to find out without 
mat MUNNAR obligation, more about the prod- 
Ee 5 ucts offered. Many advertisers 
cannot tell you all you would 
like to know in the limited space 
used, 


When an advertise- 
Shop Wisely ment interests you, 
“Mail the Coupon,” or write for further 
information. 


Write for free booklet to the nearest 
Intermediate Credit Bank listed below. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Springfield, Mass. Baltimore,Md. Columbia, S$. C. 
fo New Orleans, La. Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Wichita, 

Houston, 
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$7320.00 


difficult test 
Here 


t of observation. 
is the test. 


others of the fiery band. 


which are identical in every detail? 


shape, in every line. 
Look carefully. 


tell you how you may win the 
There is absolutely no charg 


Duplicate prizes will be 
from persons living outside U. S. A. 


162, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ii, 


T* what is perhaps a most unusual advertising offer we are going to award 
“ dozens of bounteous prizes totaling over $7,500.00 in value. 
is $2,085.00 (or the Packard Sedan shown below) and there is an additional prize 
of $415.00 to be added to the first prize on the proof of promptness. 

As the qualification for the opportunity to win this 


_t . Pictured above is the Viking ship of two courageous 
brothers, Eric, the Fearless, and Olaf, the Stalwart. ‘ 
the crew, their shields showing plainly over 
thi They can be distinguished from the others in that 
their shields are the only two exactly alike. In battle they would be at the head 
of their band fighting fiercely, but can you find them now 
All of the shields look different at first 
glance, yet the shields of these two brothers are identical in design, in size and 


If you think you have found the twin shields, send the num- 
bers of them on a post card or in a letter. is < 

very highest prize of $2,500.00 and other prizes. 
C ¢ to you for trying for these prizes which will be 
given according to the contestants’ standings when the final decision is made. 
awarded in case of ties, 
or in Chicago. 


EB AS 4 


in Prizes 


The first prize 
$4500.00 we present this 


_ They are stationed among 
the sides, the same as those of 


just by their shields, 
If your answer is correct, we will 


Answers will not be accepted 


JOHN W. GENZ, Dept. 
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GiANT AZTEC BEAN 





‘The above illustration was reproduced from an actual 
ghotograph, to show the comparative size of the Giant 
tec Bean with that of the common field or navy bean. 


| LARGEST OF ALL BEANS 


Ut is a real bean; looks like a field or navy bean except 
that it is 8 or 9 times as large. 18 or 20 Giant Aztec beans 
usually weigh an ounce, while it takes from 160 to 170 of 4 

common field beans to weigh an ounce. It is a bush 

; will stand more ght than most varieties; very 

ly; and probably the most productive bean grown. 
planter reports that two years ago he secured four 
ayeey the product of which he replanted last spring and 
the fall harvested 240 pounds of dry beans. The quality 
the Giant Aztec Bean is unexcelled both as a green and 
me bean. Our supply of seed is limited, and the 











tim: 
8 beans 40 beans, $1.00 te: 
tA BURGESS SKED & 





7 h, but now is ae 6 to get started with this 
i. $2.1 
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D, postpaid, 
FOr 204 Ac Bro RG, MICHIGAN, 
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SHUMWAY'S 


ood Seeds 


produce Vegetables and 
Flowers of Superior Quality 


New crop, tested seeds, grown from thé 
finest selected stocks —sure, vigorous pro- 





ducers. For 61 years Shumway’s Seeds 
have been sold at reasonable prices and 
have always given the desired results, 
Extra packages sent free for trial with 
each seed order, 
FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 





all that part of it, so 


Friday the 


(Continued from page 12) 


somebody sleeping in one of the rooms 
on the corridor.” 

“Yes,” Jimmy corroborated. “Now tell 
me this. You say that they—haye the 
goods on Bannister. Then why are you 
sticking around here? What more do 
you want to find out?” 

‘Vil tell you, Mr. Parr—no, I’m going 
to call you Jimmy, it fits you better.” 

“Suits me.” 


“You asked me what I want to find 
out,” the boy continued. “I want to find 
out who killed Mrs. Brent. The trouble 
with the stuff they've got already is that 
they’ve got too much. It's no trail lead- 
ing to his door. It’s the Lincoln High- 
way. I don’t believe any man could be 
a big enough fool to pull such a job.” 


“QIHAKE boy,” Jimmy said, sticking 

out a big hand. “That’s me down 
to the ground. But,” he continued slow- 
ly, “if they are right and if Bannister 
was standing there at that desk, going 
through her papers when she woke up 
and yelled, it’s hard to say just what he 
would do. No doubt about his wanting 
this place, and wanting it bad. And it 
wouldn’t be too easy to look the gang in 
the face if everybody in the world knew 
that you’d gone into a woman’s house as 
a guest and then tried to steal something 
she had refused $50,000 for. And she 
did that. Bannister told me so himself. 
It’s hard to say what a bird will do when 
he’s in a deep enough hole. And if she 
saw him, he sure was in one. If she 
caught him there with his hands in that 
busted strong box, he couldn’t have a 
very fat chance to laugh it off and say 
he was in there looking for a Jost collar 


> 


button, could he: 
_ “No, he couldn't. But still, some- 
how, I don’t believe he did it. How about 
the other people on the corridor—do you 


25 


know anything about them? 

“Not a thing. Never saw Brent and 
the girl until yesterday, and the English- 
man, Lord Corbyn, just once or twice in 
the mob scenes at Mrs. Brent's New 
York parties.” 

“There it is. Nobody knows anything 
about any of them,” Cotton put in. “And 
somebody on the corridor killed her. 
There doesn’t seem to be any way around 
that—unless you were slower getting 
to your door than you think—and as 
things stand, Bannister seems to be the 
only one who could have the slightest 
motive for doing so.” 

“There's no mistake about my being at 
my door too quick for anybody to get 
out of that corridor. You can bet your 
good money on that,” Jimmy announced 
with conviction. “But whether anybody 
except Bannister had any motive is an- 
other ball game. I don’t know, and you 
don’t know—nobody but Corbyn knows 
how things were between him and Mrs 
Brent. And listen,” he added quickly, 
“Ym not making any crack eithe: i 
told you I knew nothing about Corbyn, 
and I don’t. But neither does anybody 
else. He is engaged to Miss Trevor and 
he and Alma Brent ran around a lot to 
gether in New York. But what's that, 
nothing? As for Brent and the girl. FS 


“ANTES,” Shackleford put in expectantly. 
“Nothing.” 

“Come along,” Cotton coaxed, his grin 
flashing again. “Give me a hand. J’m 
just a young fellow trying to get along.” 
His face became serious. “It means a 
lot to me to make good on this assignment 
It’s the first big one I ever had, and un 
less I make good on it, God knows when 
I’ll ever get another shot at one. What 
did you start to tell me? If I give you 
my word not to print anything you tell 
me unless you O.K. it first, will you let 
me in on what you come across? You'll 
be right here in the house—and if any 
thing does break, you'll be right here on 
the ground. What do you say? I'll play 
square, | promise you—-and anything | 
dig up, l'll give you, fifty-fifty. The 
sheriff told us that you were going to 
arrange about Bannister’s lawyer and 
| know you're 


interested. And may be able to help 





you, too. | belong down in this country, 









Thirteenth 


and you don’t. If you need to get any 
information from outside, I could get if 
better than you. What do you say?” 

Jimmy considered for awhile before 
he answered. As he did, so, he studied the 
boy’s face. “All right, kid, it’s a bet. 
But remember, nothing in the paper that 
I don’t O.K., and what I’m going to tell 
you now, is out. Not a word about this.” 
Then he told him of the marriage of 
Helen and Hugh, and of his conversation 
with Cornelius. “Not that it has any- 
thing to do with what happened last 
night—but it might.” 

“But why should either one of them 
want to break open that strong box?” 
Cotton questioned. 

“No reason that I know of, but we 
were talking about motives, and there’s 
one if you're looking. for them.” 

“Yes it is—a motive for either one of 
them,” Cotton agreed. “How about 
Corbyn? Could he have any reason?” 


TIMMY smiled. “When a man is 
@ mixed up with two women, there’s 
no telling what he may have reasons 
for. If you haven't found that out yet, 
you will. But, as I told you, whether 
there was any mix-up there, I don’t know. 
No love fost between Mrs. Brent and 
Miss Trevor.. All you needed was to 
see them together to get that—plain as 
a score board.” 

“Then we have got to mark Miss 
Trevor down as a possibility too,” Cotton 
said. 

“No, wrong there. Miss Trevor was 
down in the west wing. She’s out of it. 
I’d have seen her getting back to her 
room.” 

“T see. I'd forgotten that.” 

For half an hour Jimmy and Cotton 
Shackleford continued to talk. Suddenly 
Jimmy whirled around and caught the 
boy by the arm, gripping it tight in his 
excitement. “Cotton! When the sheriff 
gave you fellows the dope on the murder 
this afternoon, did he say whether that 
drawer where the box was found was 
closed tight or not? Last night when ] 
was in there looking for the murderer, 
I never noticed, one way or the other— 
too excited. Did he say?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Find out. Don’t make any point of 
it, but find out.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t you see? If that drawer was 
tight shut, I’ve got all the proof that ] 
want that John Bannister never stabbed 
Aima Brent. Couldn't have.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“Yisten,” Jimmy commanded, his ex 
citement mounting. “The option had a 
blood stain on it, didn’t it?” 

Ves,” 

“And the way they have doped it owt 
is that she waked up, and saw Bannistes 
going through the box; that he saw he 
was caught, so without stopping for any: 
thing, not even to put the option back 
into the box he bolted her into her room 
and stabbed her rather than let her tell 
that he was a thief. Then he beat it 
across from her bedroom to his before 
anybody could see him. ‘That's it, isn’t 
a ah 


S' J\ACKLEFORD nodded assent. 

7 “Then when would he have had time 
to stop to lean over and shut up that 
drawer? In the first place, if he’d thought 
to do that, he would have kept his head 
enough to leave the option—but think or 
not, he wouldn’t have had the time to do 
it. But whether you agree or not about 
its amounting to anything, find out for 
me if that drawer was closed.” 


“J'IL find out all right—and I agree that 
it's important. But you see, I don’t know 
how long it was between those screams. 
You do. You can judge how much time 
a man might have between that first 
scream and the second.” te 

“No time to stop and shut drawers and 
then get across that sitting room and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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What Farmers Want 


to Know 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


“7XNOUNTING a milk cow as 1, 
how many hogs are equal to 
1 cow unit?” 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture places animal units 
at 1 for horses, mules, and milk 
cows; 1.2 for other cattle; 7 for 
hogs; and 8 for sheep. So accord- 
ing to the Department’s figures, 1 
horse, mule, or cow equals 7 hogs 
in feed consumed. 

Does Corn Smut Hurt Stock? 

“A large proportion of my corn 
has more or less smut on it and I 
would like to know if it is injuri- 
ous if fed to stock?” 


Smutty corn has been fed to 
cattle without injury, except when 
fed excessively. Feeds and Feeding 
by Henry and Morrison, after a 
review of the evidence, says: “It 
is reasonable to conclude that corn 
smut is generally harmless to cat- 
tle, though animals becoming fond 
of it and eating inordinately may 
suffer harm.” 

Do Not Pasture Orchard 


“T sowed Abruzzi rye and red 
clover in my young orchard and 
have a fine stand making good 
growth. Will stock injure the 
orchard if turned in?” 

As a rule they will, and will do 
the orchard more harm than they 
get good from the grazing. 
Since it requires several years to 
bring an orchard into profitable 
bearing, you cannot afford to run 
the risk of injury. It is a safe 
rule never to pasture an orchard. 

Plant Lice on Greens 

“Lice are injuring our gyseens 
and I want to know a simple rem- 
edy. Freezing didn’t kill them.” 

Cut 1 pound of soap into thin 
shavings and dissolve in 2 gallons 
of hot water. Add 4 more gallons 
of water and spray so as to reach 
all the lice with the solution. 
Whale oil or fish oil soaps are best 
for this purpose. If 1 pound of 
tobacco leaves is first boiled in 2 
gallons of water, the water strain- 
ed, and then the soap water pre- 
pared, the solution will be more 
effective. Spray thoroughly, but 
not when the greens are frozen. 


Locating the Pecan Orchard 


“T am undecided about where to 
set my pecan orchard. Which is 
the better, a level hilltop of six 
acres or the same area in a creek 
bottom ?” 


Both are good if the soil fer- 
tility is the same. More depends 
on the care of the trees than the 
soil they are in. They should not 
be set in either worn-out, poor, or 
wet soils, If these trees are to be 
given the average care pecan trees 
usually receive, then we would plant 
on the creek bottom. So long as 
the land is good and well drained 
and the best of care is given the 
trees, it doesn’t matter a great 
deal where the orchard is located. 

Seeding to Barley Too Often 

“I have grown barley on the 
same land for two years and want 
to know if lespedeza can be sowed 
on the barley in February for 
turning down for barley next fall?” 

Yes, lespedeza may be sowed on 
the barley in late winter and will 
make a fine crop for plowing un- 
der or for seed or for hay; but I 
do not advise that barley be sow- 
ed three years in succession on the 
same land. I suggest that the bar- 
ley go elsewhere, that you harvest 
the lespedeza for hay, and follow 
with a mixture of Abruzzi rye 
with 20 pounds of vetch, the rye 
and vetch to be plowed under next 
spring and followed by corn, 
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/ More réal 

2 Progress in de- 

Y signing farm 

buildings has been 

made during the last 

twenty years than during all the preced- 


farm buildings, our organization has be- 
come the largest of its kind in the world, 
We gladly extend to all who are going to 
build or remodel any farm_building the 
services of Jamesway.—W. D. James 


= ’ You are interested in farm buildings—every farmer 

a, is. The important part that properly designed farm 
buildings have in increasing the profit return of farm 
animals is today recognized by every up-to-date 
progressive farmer. 


That’s why you'll be interested in looking through 
this new Jamesway Book—you’ll see a wonderful 
collection of the very latest and most modern farm 
buildings—you’ll see “before” and “after” pictures 
of many farm buildings that Jamesway have con- 
verted from unprofitable wasteful buildings into mod- 
ern, convenient, sanitary, profitable buildings at a 
very moderate cost. 

























































As you look at some of these pictures and ee the 
changes that Jamesway have made—how thy have 
utilized all the available material in the old b tildings 
—how they have rearranged it and made everything 
so convenient—every door and every windcw just 
where it should be—then as you read what the owners 
of these buildings say about how Jamesway saved 
them money—you’ll begin to appreciate, ::s per- 
haps you have never appreciated before, what 
Jamesway service really means, 


For more than a quarter of a century Jam-osway 
Dairy and Poultry experts have been working and developing 
better methods of housing, heating, insulating, ventilating and 
equipping for farm stock—how to do it in the best and most 
economical way. All of this vast experience gained in 25 years 
of research has been compiled in our New Jamesway Book— 
the most complete information on the subject that can be ob- 
tained. 





We want to send you this New Jamesway Book—we want you 
to know how we can help you with any building or remodeling 
job. We want to show you how we can make you money and save 
you money if you will only consult us before you build, remodel, 
ventilate or equip any farm building. 


Heated Waterers 


® 
ing centuries. Because the Jamesway or- 
ganization has been the leading contribu- 
tor to this development of better barns and 


..see the NEW Jamesway Book 
that gives you the latest ideas... 


What's New In Jamesway 


Here’s the New Jamesway Brooder House—something en- 
tirely new and different. Before you buy 
Brooder House investigate the Jamesway. It’s head and 
shoulders above them all. Has Insulated reefs and walls— 
Metal window sashes—Transom ventilat- Durable— 
=e ing Pe = oa 
oor ——- Special screen door — Complete 4 
built-in ventilating B Portable 
system—Smoke stack 
built inte reef venti- 
fater—Sealed jeints—ne 
eeld corners—no drafty 
spots. Comes knocked 
down in sections—easy 
to erect. It is built 
right, but is not ex- 
pensive. Just the kind 
of Brooder House YOU 
want. Be sure to ask for 
information on this New 
Round Brooder House, 
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Rugged— 


Mail Coupon 
for this New 
Jamesway 
Book Today 


SPSS SRBSSSEREeeBew, 

By Mail coupon to Office Nearest You 
AMES MFG. CO., Dept. 9105 

ert Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jamesway Ltd., Westen, Ont., Canada 

Send me your New Jamesway Book. I am interested in 

0) Building (j Remodeling [) Equipping V 

©) Cow Barn ©) Horse Barn -} Tile Silo 

(0 Hog House O Poultry House 0 Building Tile 

I would also like information on (1) New Heating Sys- 

at" for Poultry House () New Pointed Arch Poultry 
House [] Dairy Barn Equipment () Poultry Flock 

€ Equipment [j] Round Brooder House 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 

subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising I We t try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 
tising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we believe 
reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham. Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





















if what you want 
is not advertised-- 


WRITE US! 


If you are in the market for a 
radio, a cook stove, a wagon, @ 
planter, or anything that you do 
not see advertised in our columns, 
write us and we will send you 
names of reputable manufacturers. 
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a post card will do 
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AMPLE SUPPLIES 


«GENUINE PERUVIAN » 
(SUANO THE FIRST 


COMPLETE COMMERCIAL 


FERTILIZE 






NOW AVAILABLE 


ORE then « hundred years ego, the search for an 
economical material that would put back into the 
soil the plant food taken from it by growing crops, ended 
on the barren, rainless Bird Islands off the coast of Peru. 


Then, about 1840, began the marketing of “guano” the 
first complete commercial fertilizer, and the remarkable 
results thet followed its use led to the shipment each 
year of tremendous quantities...many times the annual 
production of guano, which seriously threatened to 
exhaust the supply of Nature's Finest Fertilizer. 


But today, b the G t of Peru has suc- 
cessfully worked out plens that have conserved the bird 
life of these islands and increased the annual deposits of 
guano, the farmers of the United States are assured of 
ample supplies... Ask the manufacturer of your favorite 
brand to use Genuine Peruvian Guano in all your mixtures. 
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NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


104 PEARL STREET 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA and WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


NEW YORK CITY 





















































































































































































































armor of rust-proof 
zinc that will not 
crack, flake or peel 
off. Be sure of flexi- 
bility. So that when 
your fence “gives” 
under sudden pres- 
sure it will spring 
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Figure Fence 
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DIXISTEEL} 


_FENEE 


Cost by the 


| Built «+. Point by Point 
| For Extra Years of Service 
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(1) Extra strength steel wire, (2) encased in pure rust-proof zinc, (3) hinge joint construction 
reinforced with four complete wraps at every joint and (4) the wavy tension curve which 
allows for expansion and contraction under heat and cold, 

When you buy fence, don’t overlook a 
single point that might cause you 
trouble lateron. Demand giant strength 
to safeguard your stock, yourcrops and 
your profits. Dixisteel fence is made 
i of full size, extra strength, Open- 
hearth steel wire containing every- 
thing that such steel should contain. It 
is made with hinge joint construction 
—the strongest known—fortified with 
four complete wraps of wire at every 
joint. Insist on unquestioned resistance 
to weather and rust. A special galva- 
nizing process coats Dixisteel in an 


back to its proper shape, straight, tight 
and true. The four-wrap hinge joints 
positively assure this. But they do 
more than that. ‘They are your guar- 
antee that the wires will not slip. 
Scientifically placed wavy tension 
curves in the line wires allow for ex- 
pansion and contraction under heat 
and cold. Dixisteel fence is built, point 
by point, to give the maximum service 
you expect of fence—and more. It is 
made in the South for use in the South. 
Make the store of your nearest Dixi- 
steel dealer fence headquarters. If 
you want further 
information about 
Dixisteel fence or 
your own fencing 
problems in par- 
ticular, we will 
gladly furnish it 


“A\\ without charge. 
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Our Family Score Car 


Figure Out Your Grade: What Is It? 


5 dicey merely average farm family in 
the South—or anywhere else for that 
matter—is going to have a hard time 
making ends meet in 1931. It is only 
the farm family that pulls together for 
progress and improvement that can ex- 
pect to have the comforts and conveni- 
ences of modern life. 


Hence we suggest this to every farm 
family now reading our paper: Why not 
score or grade the family now by the 
fifty tests of good farming and home 
making listed below? Then decide at 
what ten points you can make progress 
in 1931 and so win recognition as a “Pro- 
gressing Farm Family.” File away this 
score card and next January we will re- 
print it so you can compare your record 
then with your record now. 


SCORE CARD FOR A “BLUE RIBBON 
FARM FAMILY” 


Allow yourself 2 points for each question you 
can answer emphatically, ‘‘Yes.’’ Allow your- 
self 1 point for each question concerning which 
you are at least 50 per cent efficient. Then 
add up and see how many points you get out 
of a possible 100. Fairs give blue ribbons for 
first prizes, red ribbons for second. A score 
of 85 or more on this test entitles a family 
to be called a “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” 
and a score of 70 to 85 a “Red Ribbon Farm 


Family.” Add 10 points to your score in 
a year and yours is a “Progressing Farm 
Family.” Of course perfect scientific accuracy 


would give a higher rating to some items than 
others, but for popular use the plan of two 
points for each yes, etc., is the only practicable 
one. 


I.—The Blue Ribbon Farm 


1, Do you own your farm, or are you 
trying to own one some day, and mean- 
while leasing for five, ten, or more years 
instead of by annual rental? cecece 

2. Are you farming primarily not to 
produce a money crop as a one year’s 
job, but to build up a fine farm—its soil 
fertility, its livestock, its buildings and 
equipment, its pastures, its food and 
feed crops—as an inspiring lifetime job 
and as a constant source of independ- 
ence and “a good living at home’’? .... seecee 

3. Are you making your land richer 
each year by (a) growing legumes or 
other crops to turn under, (b) adding 
barnyard manures and needed elements 
in commercial fertilizer, (c) following 
carefully planned crop rotations, and 
(d) keeping all fields effectively ter- 
raced or drained? 


ececee 


4. Do you make your farm feed itself 
—provide food for its folks (meat, milk, 
vegetables, fruit, and also bread as far 
as conditions justify) and feed for its 
animals (grain, hay, forage, and pas- 
ture)? 

5. Do you use modern equipment and 
machinery—sheltered when not in use 
and systematically oiled, painted, and 
repaired? 


eovcee 


6. Do you properly combine plant pro- 
duction and animal production by hav- 
ing at least two money crops and at 
least.one important source of income 

from poultry, dairy cows, hogs, beef 
cattle, or sheep? 


7. Do you practice three essentials of 
good tillage: (a) early breaking, as deep 
as your section requires; (b) frequent 
harrowing; and (c) shallow, frequent 
cultivation (preferably with riding cul- 
tivators) to insure clean crops? 


8. Are your fields properly fenced, 
thereby enabling you to raise livestock 
advantageously and enabling livestock 
to convert crop residues into profit?.. 


9. Are your fields well shaped and as 
large as practicable instead of being 
cut into small, odd-shaped, unsightly 
patches? 


eeeere 


Pome eee meee rene mererereseseerseee eeeeee 


10. Are you a legume farmer, practic- 
ing as far as possible the rule of “a soil 
building crop with or after every soil 
robbing crop,” and does your farm have 
that sign of good farming—a liberal 
acreage of green fields in winter? 


11. Have you an adequate number of 
livestock and poultry for the size of 
your farm—‘“‘two cows, a brood sow, 
and 50 purebred hens,” the minimum 
for a small farmer, with larger num- 
bers for larger farms? ..ccocccccsecceve 


12. Do you have an all-the-year-round 
garden, including at least two dozen 
vegetables, also strawberries, raspber- 
Sieh, COCs?’ vehehosncecessétW sane ss sntnre 
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13. Do you have a good orchard, prop- 
erly pruned and sprayed, with at least 
three kinds of fruit and different vari- 
eties for succession, also three kinds 
OU GRROORS iss deca ientvascivescariemenvd 

14. Are livestock and poultry well pro- 
vided for by (a) modern barns, hog- 
houses, poultry houses, etc., (b) suit- 
able grazing crops, and (c) real pas- 
tures, seeded to the best grasses and 
regularly mowed to keep down weeds 
and sprouts and kept free of soil wash- 
BRE sie seh Rann es Canes 44007 0 OR Sia ed bre vaet 

15. Do you practice the policy of hav- 
ing nothing born on the place except 
from a purebred sire? ...... 5 Sie Wtews «ea 


16. Do you plant no seed except of 
known purebred varieties? 


17. Do you constantly fight to keep 
weeds and grass from making seed— 
cleaning up fence corners, barn lots, 
pastures, and orchards, etc., as well as 
cultivated fields? 


18. Do you systematically fight insect 
pests and plant diseases—spraying truck 
and fruit crops, dusting cotton, fumi- 
gating stored grain, etc.? 


19. Do you treat timber as a real crop 
—protecting it from fire, thinning to a 
good stand, and weeding out less prof- 
itable for more profitable trees? 


20. Do you know the usés of nitrogen, 
potash, phosphorus, and lime on your 
soil types and what formulas pay best, 
and do you use fertilizer as a supple- 
ment to, and not as a substitute for, 
wise soil building practice? 


21. Do you know the uses of different 
elements in feeding rations, buy by an- 
alysis, and regularly feed properly bal- 
anced rations to livestock? 


22. Are you an interested member of 
a codperative marketing association ?.. 

23. Do you prove that you are a good 
business farmer by (a) keeping farm ac- 
counts and a record of costs and re- 
ceipts for each crop or field, (b) mak- 
ing an inventory each year, (c) avoid- 
ing all debt except for “a productive 
purpose’’—that is, for buying or doing 
something that will produce or earn 
enough to pay off the debt? 

24. Is your farm work carefully plan- 
ned ahead with different plans for fair 
weather and foul, and with orders plac- 
ed, purchases made, and work done sys- 
tematically on time? 

25. Do you use up-to-date commer- 
cial methods—(a) grading all products 
to suit market demands, (b) studying 
advertisements, catalogs, and exhibits 
of things you buy, (c) advertising your 
quality products for sale over your 
farm name? 


1Il.—The Blue Ribbon Home 
26. Is your home well planned so as 
to provide (a) a pleasing architecture, 
(b) an interior arranged for comfort, 
convenience, and beauty, and (c) am- 
Wil SURO BOOCE?. ai sce ose scenes sssevaee 
27. Have you installed some form of 
modern waterworks in the home—com- 
mercial system, hydraulic ram, or other 
method? 
28. Have you a modern lighting sys- 
tem—electricity or gas? 


29. Are there labor-saving conveni- 
ences for housework—a modern range, 
fireless cooker, oil stove, washing ma- 
chine, improved churn, etc.? 


30. Is your residence painted and oth- 
er buildings either painted or white- 
washed? 


31. Is yours a reading family—regu- 
larly reading the best papers, farm pa- 
pers, books, and magazines, and do you 
average spending at least a nickel a 
day ($18.25 a year) for books and pa- 
MOET Tiwi asc cn scan aiica anh ees sien stent <a 

32. Is your home made beautiful by a 
lawn, a wealth of flowers, shrubs, vines, 
and trees outside, and by the introduc- 
tion of color, rugs, draperies, flowers, 


and reproductions of great master- 
AGREE OE OOE IBID Te o's nonstGenses vecvea 

33. Are there music and games (sing- 
ing, piano, violin, etc., chess, cards, 
checkers, etc.) that all the family enjoy 
fogether every week? ..........eeeeecee 

34. Does the family love country 


things and enjoy studying the beauties 
and wonders of nature—knowing the 
names, habits, and characteristics of 
various birds, insects, reptiles, and 
fish; wild flowers, trees, 
weeds; stones, soils, and stars? 


35. Do husband and wife k:ep in touch 
with the county farm and home agents? 


36. Do husband and wife belong to 
and attend some local farmers’ organi- 
zation? .... 
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tothe it est 
Spraying Job 


FROM fighting pests in field and ore 
chard, down to painting a fence or 
spraying a flower garden—you 
can safely dependon MYERS 
Spray Equipment to do the 
work right at lowest cost. go 
There is a size and type of (5 
MYERS outfit for every need 
from largest down to smallest. 


MYERS 


Spray Pumps 





Big Engine Powered rige for the heavi- 
est work, hand operated types such as 
Bucket and Barrel sprayers, Portable 
Wheeled hand and power outfits, 
small Compressed Air, Bucket and 
Knapsack types™the MYERS line in- 
cludes them all. Our catalog is full of 
valuable pointers on the profitable use and 
handling of spray equipment of all kinds, 


Write today for FREE Catalog and 
name of nearest MY ERS dealer, 






The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co, 
Ashland, Ohio 
Hay Tools, 


335 Orange St., 
Pumps, Water Systems, 


Door 
Hangers 


“ 


Builders 
Since 1870” 
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like hun- 
naa dreds of 
farmers and others—can earn sube 
stantial part-time and full-time profits 
by turning your and your neighbor’s 
idle timber into valuable lumber. 
Your tractor orgas engine will furnish 
power for an “American” Saw Mill, 

Write for catalog of Bolters, Planers, 

Edgers, Trimmers, Saw Mills and 

wood-working machines. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


=. 155 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


DAY 


asily Earned 


Big cash Profits 

earned daily taking or- 
ders for our high-grade 
made-to- measure. all- wool 
suits. Beautifully styled. New 
low prices — $21.50 3.50 
$29.50—$36.50 re 
to wearer. Real qu: 
way through. 





usiness. 

dan to hustlers. 
Write today. 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. A- 
Harrison & Throop Sts. Chicago, Ul. 








o brs) WEEKLY PROFITS 
and up, are within your reach, 
UN give credit, furnish com 


















37. Does the family attend community 
meetings, community picnics, and other 
forms of neighborhood social’ life and 
recreation, and are the children taught 
by precept and example to observe the 
Golden Rule, the Ten Commandments, 
and “the two great commandments’’?.. 


38. Does the family work together to 
give the farm and home a reputation 
for general progressiveness and to pro- 
duce at least some one thing that is the 
best in the neighborhood and to exhibit 
the best of some farm or home product 
at a fair each year? 


39. Are you doing all you can to sup- 
port modern consolidated rural schools 
and to coéperate with the teachers of 
vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics? 


40. Are at least some of your children 
between 10 and 18 enrolled in club work 
and do you know the club leaders? .... seseo 
41, Are your children regularly sent 
to school instead of being kept at home 
to help pile up a child-labor produced 
overproduction of money crops? ........ eosses 
42. Do all the members of the family 
follow a well balanced diet—each person 
eating daily at least one leafy vegeta- 
ble, one starchy vegetable, and one raw 
vegetable; two fruits, one lean meat, 
and one-half to one quart of milk? ..., sso0e0 
43. Are modern methods being used 
to keep the family in good health—in- 
cluding avoidance of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, an annual examination by a doc- 
tor, yearly visits to a dentist, vaccina- 
tion against smallpox and _ typhoid, 
diphtheria toxin anti-toxin, the use of 
sanitary toilets, and avoidance of pat- 
ent medicine? 


Deere meer e eens eres eesereas o90000 


44. Have all members of the family 
taken a vacation in the last 12 months, 
and does each one regularly enjoy some 
form of outdoor recreation—swimming, 


riding, hunting, fishing, tennis, base- 
ball, basketball, horseshoe pitching, 
WORE Sakasi cceresei cucecbacevevesnceveb eee eesece 


45. Does the whole family coéperate in 
an effort to avoid waste and to make 
and save money so as to provide for an 
improved farm, improved home, im- 
proved living? 

46. Does the family attend church and 
Sunday school? 


47, Are you good neighbors—visiting 
your friends, helping the sick, codperat- 
ing with neighbors in buying and sell- 
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ing and in community improvement, 
making your friends welcome in the 
ewEe NRCS cra slasan(soun de paees caee en teres occcce 


48, Do you carry life insurance and 
fire insurance in fairly adequate meas- 
ure? 


>2 9000 


49, Are you proud of farm life as a 
profession for men and women, honor- 
ing its leaders, helping every move- 
ment that seeks to bring farm people 
together for self-protection and ad- 
vancement, and doing all you can by 
your Own appearance, manner, and con- 
duct to make others respect farming 
as a dignified and elevated institution? 


299009 


50, Finally, do you have a sense of ree 
sponsibility to God for the use of His 
soil, realizing that you are indeed “a 


tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with 
a small portion of His earth during your 
lifetime, which you are commissioned 
“to dress and keep’ for Him, passing 
it on to the next generation a little bet- 


ter for your having lived and loved and 
eS eR or pert eee eee 
POTAL, SOCORD . cxcvcacsswcectaswecsss  seaans 
(Copyright, 1930, by The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Company) 


Hints for the Handy Man 
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WINTERTIME 





























































































Winrerrie eggs... of course you’re anxious to sell doz- 
ens of them. But watch out for the gray months ahead. 
They’re apt to bring cold snaps... thaws... more 
cold snaps ... in quick succession.- Hard weather on 
layers! And to continue regular egg production through 
this season of sudden changes, your hens must be in top- 
notch condition. That’s why feeding an oatmeal feed is 
profitable. For oatmeal builds health and energy. 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash contains pure oatmeal from the 
same mills that manufacture Quaker Oats. 


Of course, Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash contains a balanced 
assortment of other ingredients too. Ground grain prod- 
ucts, cod liver meal, saaleene (in dry form) and necessary 
minerals are blended with the oatmeal. 


Each ingredient has its own special work to do. For 
example, cod liver meal furnishes the birds with the im- 
portant “sunshine” vitamin (exactly the same as that 
supplied by the natural rays of the sun). Molasses acts 
as a mild laxative. The minerals make egg shells and 
rebuild bones. All of the ingredients combine to make 
quantities of eggs .. . hatchable eggs. 


And best of all, Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is most economical 
to feed. You need only to count the cost per dozen of 
producing wintertime eggs to be convinced of that. Your 
local Quaker feed dealer can supply you with Ful-O-Pep 
Egg Mash. See him at once. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO,U.S.A 


Quaker 
FUL-O- PEP 
EGG MASH 


AAA AB Ed 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


La ES OE 
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FIND THE TWIN TOWERS 


Qualify for the Opportunity to Win $3700.00 


made. If you can find the twin towers, send 
the numbers together with your name and ad- 
dress. Then we will give you full instructions 
as to how you may win the first prize of twen- 
ty-eight hundred, fifty dollars, or a brand new 
90 h.p. airplane, and actual flying instruction, 
with an extra prize of $850.00—you can win this 
by being prompt—making a total first prize of 
$3700.00 cash if you prefer in this unique ad- 
vertising program. Duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in case of ties. Solutions will 
not be accepted from persons living in 
Chicago, or outside of the U. S. A. Mail 
our answer today. M. J. MATHER, 
oom 115, 54 W. Illinois Street, Chicago 
Illinois, \ ; 






N illustrious Chicago artist presents below 
his dream conception of the coming Chicago 
Centennial World's Fair. When he had com- 
leted his drawing, to his surprise he found he 
ad drawn two of the towers exactly alike— 
IDENTICAL TWIN TOWERS. There are 
well over two dozen towers here. Many of them 
look alike. But—only two towers or buildings 
among those numbered are exactly alike—ex- 
actly alike in size, shape, width and design. How 
mick is your eye? Can you find the TWIN 
OWERS? Be careful now, It will not ob- 
ligate you in any way, or cost you any- 
thing to try for the Grand Prizes which Bw 
will be awarded according to the contes« Gil 
tants’ standings when the final decision ig 
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Depend on getting a square deal when you order from an 
Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 


} | You Can 








a Plant a New Variety 
R or Two This Year 


j Amongst tho now vogotable varletics offered 
4 in Wood's Catalog this year are two that will 
add a new interest to the garden. 
CALIFORNIA WONDER PEPPER: A me- 
dium early pepper of the finest quality. Sweet, 
crisp, tender and never hot. Size, 4 inches 
by 4% to & inchos long. Hag thickness of 
flesh not found in any other. A good bearer 
and a wonderful shipper. Pkt. L0c; % oz. 35c, 
MUSTARD SPINAOH: A mild mustard with 
a spinach flavor. Can be grown in % to 


Time to Plant and— 


The best varieties of vegetables for each 
purpose are told in Wood’s new catalog of 
Better Seeds now ready to be mailed, 
The Flower Seed section shows what to 
grow in borders—what to plant in boxes and 
baskets—those flowers which do best on 
mounds and in rockeries. 

Another feature of the Wood’s Catalog are 
the facts on comparative feeding and fertil- 
izing value of fleld crops. You will certain- 














ly want a copy of this most helpful catalog. 
Write for it. 





weeks. Virtually all-season plant. Makes 
greens equal to spinach and turnip galad, 
Pkt. 100; ounce lie, 
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Mail the Coupon Now! 


Print your namo and address clearly. Mail the 
x coupon and you will receive our new helpful 
a catalog which roprosents fifty-two years of con- 
scientious effort to better serve your seed needs, 
Use post card if you profer, 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


. Seedsinon Since 1879 
80 8. (4th 8t., RICHMOND, VA. | 


























Sowin ge Oats in Winter 


Experience and Advice of County 
Agents in the Carolinas 


HE other day we wrote a number of 

county agents in Eastern North Caro- 
lina and in South Carolina, asking their 
experience and advice with respect to 
sowing oats between November 15 and 
January 15. The replies show that under 
proper cultural practices oats are profit- 
ably grown from sowings made both 
earlier and later than the dates com- 
monly believed to be best for sowing. 


I. North Carolina Coastal Plains 
Counties 


a we give several brief reports 
from the Coastal Plains counties of 
North Carolina :— 


Craven County—Our winter sowing 
period is usually about the first of Febru- 
ary and our farmers usually sow the 
Fulghum variety. I believe half the oats 
sowed between November 15 and Janu- 
ary 15 are killed. Last year W. H. and 
R. S. Francisco drilled 8 acres Novem- 
ber 20, using 2% bushels of seed per 
acre. The cost of the crop was $20 for 
seed; $20 for nitrate of soda; $16 for 
breaking the land; and $45 for seeding 
and. harvest, a total of $101. The field 
was cut for hay on May 25, producing 
28,800 pounds, which at $1.25 per hun- 
dred came to $362.50. The net profit was 
$261.50 or $32.66 per acre.—C. B. Faris, 
county agent. 


Wayne County—I recommend _ that 
oats be sowed between November 15 and 
January 15 and advise that the Norton 
and Fulghum be sowed. We probably 
have 20 per cent failures, but the crops 
average 50 per cent heavier yields than 
from sowings made after January 15.— 
A. K. Robertson, county agent. 


Brunswick County.—I do not find much 
difference in employing different methods 
—open furrow or otherwise drilled— 
since ordinarily we have no freezing 
weather. As a rule, we sow before De- 
cember 1, but have had good results from 
sowings made in December. The season 
has a lot to do with how late oats may be 
safely sowed. Barley is a better crop 
with us than oats.—J. E. Dodson, county 
agent. 

Bladen County.—I prefer sowing-earlier 
than November 15 and am recommend- 
ing the Norton. My estimate of winter- 
killing is about 20 per cent. I have a 
high opinion of the open furrow method. 
—J. R. Powell, county agent. 

Wake County—I do not recommend 
other than cold-proof varieties for mid- 
winter sowing and prefer the Lee, Nor- 
ton, and Winter Turf. One farmer sowed 
the Lee variety in late December last 
year and was highly pleased with its 
yield. The open furrow method is very 
popular with the farmers of this county. 
While barley does not yield so well as 
oats, I find it more cold-resistant than 
the common oat varieties—J. C. Ander- 
son, county agent. 


Il. Piedmont Counties of North 
Carolina 


Oye some interesting reports from 
: Piedmont North Carolina counties. 
John Cameron is county agent down in 
Anson County, North Carolina, and next 
door neighbor to Tom Broom, county 
agent of Union County. These two dem- 
onstrators have been county agents longer 
than 999 out of 1,000 county agents in 
the whole country. The census reports of 
North Carolina and of the United States 
Department of Agriculture say that An- 
son County led all other counties in the 
production of oats in 1929, producing 
342,342 bushels against 301,325 bushels in 
Union County. Mr. Cameron says :— 


“Our farmers as a general thing prefer 
sowing oats during the latter part of Oc- 
tober and the first half of November. 
However, if we cannot get them in then, 


we keep on sowing through November, 
December, and January. Some of our 
best. growers prefer sowing during Janu- 
ary and say oats are less apt to get kill- 
ed when January-sowed than when fall- 
sowed and will make a heavier yield per 
acre. 

“Just the other day a farmer told me 
that he sowed oats last fall (1929),- in 
January, in early. February, and again in 
late February, and got the best yield of 
the best oats from the January-sowed 
crop. But there is danger in waiting un- 
til January, since the ground may remain 
too wet throughout the month. 


“T advise sowing oats (1) during the 
fall, preferring the latter half of October 
and the first half of November; (2) if 
they cannot be gotten in then, sow be- 
tween November 15 and January 15; if 
fall-sowed oats do not promise a full crop, 
sow during February or early March or 
as early as the land is dry enough to be 
worked.” 

Mecklenburg County—I recommend 
that oats be sowed between November 15 
and January 15, but confine my recom- 
mendations to the Norton variety. I have 
had no failures with this variety, while 
the Fulghum suffers 50 per cent from cold 
injury. I much prefer the open furrow 
method of seeding oats and have not a 
record of a single failure from oats freez- 
ing out when they were sowed properly 
by this method. Oats yield about 20 per 
cent more grain than barley but barley 
yields about 20 per cent more hay and is 
more cold-resistant. I have records of 
barley and Fulghum oats mixed and sow- 
ed together in which the oats were all 
killed while the barley went through in 
fine shape.—Kope Elias, county agent. 


III. South Carolina Leans to Early 
Sowings 


EXT let’s step across the line into 

South Carolina and listen to the 
recommendations of a few wide-awake 
agents. Note that early sowings seem to 
be favored by a number of them :— 


York County.—I do not recommend 
that oats be sowed after November 15 un- 
less earlier sowing has not been made. 
Midwinter sowings produce more and 
heavier oats than later sowings from 
quick-maturing varieties like Fulghum 
and cold-resistant Norton. The open fur- 
row method gives good protection from 
cold.—L. W. Johnson. 


Lancaster County.—As a general rule I 
do not recommend that oats be sowed be- 
tween November 15 and January 15, but 
if sowed then, I prefer the Norton, Ap- 
pler, and Fulghum varieties. Midwinter 
sowings should by all means be made by 
the open furrow method. Barley is more 
cold-resistant than oats.—W. F. Howell. 


Orangeburg County.—I do not recom- 
mend sowing oats between November 15 
and January 15 except in cases of neces- 
sity. Cold-resistant Norton and Fulghum 
are the best varieties and rarely make 
complete failures. The open furrow 
method is best. Almost without excep- 
tion the thoughtful and observant farmers 
of this county who make oats an impor- 
tant crop believe that considerably heavier 
yields are secured from comparatively 
early sowing. Except in severe winters 
the difference in yield is not pronounced. 
However, the best yield of oats I saw 
last year was grown by J. B. McMichael 
and sowed December 6-7.—R. F. Kolb, 
county agent. 

Edgefield County.— Midway between 
the high mountains and the sea, I recom- 
mend sowing oats between November 15 
and January 15 only as a last resort, and 
always in open furrows. Coker’s Norton 
is the best variety for my county. Sowed 
between the above dates, oats will make 
heavier yields than from February seed- 
ing. I am thoroughly committed to the 
open furrow method, especially for late 
oats.—W. H. Barton, county agent. 
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| Better Flower &Vegetable 


SEEDS 


Buckbee's"Full of Life” 
To get many NEW Me ad pmo ae "aad we 
are making this wonderful special 


PRIZE COLLECTION 
65 fvanieries 1° 


Nie a re Sa es ais packing. ear 
1 finest; : Onion, 
ee rhe at 
instructive Seed 

and Plant: Book 





















Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 


You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grewn Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10c 3 "i man 
Early Arrow-head Cab gach rot 
~ i cae: Primates 


iste Ban oye | a. to 


par dan Sate the le 
Get-Acquainted 


Collection” and 
New hanna Garden Guide, 





SN NRRL oR a RL TED RTL SEE TEBE: H 
BEST BY TEST 
Try Sample Lot Free SEEDS 
Send 10 cts, for Packing and Postage 
20 Packets--Fresh.- Guaranteed Seeds 10c. 
PA LEY, Curled ON PARSNIP Red i Beauty 


CARROT, Half Long ae 
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CELERY, Winter rae 8 

CUCUMBER. Best ees, 
utter ° 

WATERMELON SEED BOOK FREE 


Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
PINKS. 75 Sorts, WAVES of GOLD 





COSMOS, Giants POPPY, 150 Kinds. 

coon. Cypress 500 Fi 

MIGNONETTE TALOCUE CREE 
All Above 20 Packets Matted for only 10 cents 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
265 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs I0c. 


CONDON’S GIANT “TOMATO 


“Guses of the Market;’’ Cee omen ee a 
Large Solid Fruit; Ex: 

To introduce to you our Northern Grown, ° *Sure- 

Crop” Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 

s of Condon’s Giant Ever- 

bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 




















Thies valuable 192-page book 
tells Ps oa Seer oo 
a 2c stamp to cover posteas. 
rices lower than ever before. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


ck River Vailey Seed Farm 
BOX 198 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias— 
famous for size and beautiful colors—easy to grow 
anywhere and bloom from early summer until frost. 
This collection includes 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 













| yp ad euiphe Yellow 

urn ‘e Sulphur Ye! al 

Deep Flesh Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 
Lavender Puttoreup Blush Pink 
Buff Cre Violet 

Ruby Red Grimeon White 

Orange Deep Rose And Others 





These Seeds—20 yo beng 7. pkt. (over 100 seeds), 
ey hL S 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 

Spring Catalog (233 varieties in natural colors) 
of 8, bs, bs, Roses and Perennials, 
mailed site me, order or free on request. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


2\FREE Maute’s 
B) SEED BOOK 


A cure } tosucnseetes Sertening. Meme’ 6 

Vegetable and flower seed: 1 of 

orous. ite. Guaranteed. "Write for 
"s Seed Book. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 324 Maule Bidg., Phila, Pa. 
0 i, te stm, i, ll. Lis hn Ll. in, Ml, ln. Li Al 


Free! 


Sfale}-te):j°440mm Catalog of Thorobred 
5 Seeds!" Write today 
for your copy. 


TAIT & SONS Inc. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


APPLE TREES 3% 


ood Red and Lag ee Cherries, plums, pears, 
enn nuts, gr ‘tals, etc, Catalog Free. 
TENN, WURSERY . ‘tes RS CLEVELAND, TENN 
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Timely Garden and 
Orchard Tips 


By L, A, NIVEN 


N DECIDING how much Irish potato 

seed to buy, figure on using pieces 
large enough to weigh at least 1 ounce, 
and preferably 114 ounces. Smaller pieces 
will result in lower yields, thus making 
the larger seed piece more economical. 


2. Want to earn from $1.50 to $2 per 
hour? That is what may be expected 
from labor intelligently applied in a good 
home garden. These figures are not 
guesswork, but arrived at by carefully 
kept records. To be of the most value 
the garden must be a year-round propo- 
sition, and now is the time to make a 
start for 1931. 

3. To do effective pruning of fruit 
trees, a pruner similar to the one shown 
below is needed. The long handles give 
sufficient leverage to enable one to cut 
comparatively large branches, 





4. Start getting the manure ready for 
the hotbed two weeks before time to 
make it. Use fresh manure from horse 
or mule stables and without much bed- 
ding material. Put manure in pile and 
allow to heat. Fork over the pile every 
three or four days, putting the outside 
or cold manure in the center of the new 
pile each time. As soon as it has heated 
it is ready to put in the hotbed, and 
should be packed in tightly. If manure is 
so dry that it does not heat readily this 
can be remedied by giving a light sprin- 
kling with water. 

5. To get fruit trees exactly the same 
distance apart in all directions set them 
according to the triangle method, as 
shown below. This gives a few more 
trees per acre than the square method. 
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6. There are several commercial dusts 
on the market that have proved entirely 
satisfactory as a treatment of seed Irish 
potatoes to prevent scab. Use one of 
these treatments, as scabby seed greatly 
reduces the yield. Use one of the dusts, 
or the formaldehyde method, or the cor- 
rosive sublimate treatment, as follows :— 


Use only wooden containers, as this material 
corrodes metal, Dissolve 4 ounces of it in a 
small quantity of warm water, and add enough 
water to make 30 gallons. Then dip the po- 
tatoes in this solution, allowing them to re- 
main in it for 1% hours. Dip crate and all, 
but it is not desirable to dip bags in the solu- 
tion because they take up the poisonous prop- 
erties of the disinfectant too rapidly. If one 
is dipping considerable quantities of potatoes, 
and the same solution is to be used over sev- 
eral times, add one-eighth of the quantity of 
corrosive sublimate after each dipping that 
was used in making up the original solution, 
then add enough water to make 30 gallons 
again. 


Potato Shrinkage 


“He” much shrinkage usually takes 
place in sweet potatoes when car- 
ried through the winter in a _ storage 
house ?” 

This will vary somewhat, depending on 
the condition of the potatoes when put in 
the house, the length of time kept in stor- 
age, etc. On an average, however, shrink- 
age of approximately 10 per cent will re- 
sult when kept four to five months, 
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a bag? 





























































FIRST—see what’s on the outside 


BAG of fertilizer, for instance—what is inside? 

Open the bag and you see something dark, you 
feel something pulverized, you think it smells like fer- ° 
tilizer. But until your growing crop has fed on it for 
better or for worse, you can’t tell what it is. 

There is one good way to discover the contents of a 
fertilizer bag, even before you buy: just read the out- 
side. Analysis, sources, other statements, are printed 
there with the name of the company that filled the 
bag. What name is this? Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation? Then everything that is promised out- 
side is contained inside, for here is a name you can 
depend on—a name that means you get what you buy. 

Get what you buy—this season, every season. Get 
all the guarantee that comes with the good name, the 
old name, of this Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Get all the genuine plant food values that make 
the difference between profit and no profit. Buy V-C 
fertilizers from V-C dealers in V-C bags, and know 
what you’ve bought. 


+ 7 


FERTILIZERS 


¥ fae 


Virernta -Carotina CHemicaL Corp., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 
for spraying, disinfecting, 
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SAVE MONEY 


Low cost one-gun outfits 
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MFG. pan end BIG CATALOG of FREE PRESENTS. 1 ; 
St.-Lansing, Mich CHARLES DAVID, Station V, Cincinnati, 0. 
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-Pull Stumps For PROFIT 
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ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 


10% DOWN Prepare your own land for 
co eee ere merece 
easy paymenta Make big money doing 
FREE—Thi thesame for others. Hercules 

— ins pulls stumps better and faster—is 
BOOK easier to operate and moves like a 
wheelbarrow. TODA Y—write for 
complete details and profit facts. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
2713 29th St. Centerville, fa. 


Doctor Reveals 

Amazing Profit 
Opportunity! 

MEN AND OM | Ihave a most unusu- 


! al money-making op- 
portunity for a few more ambitious men and wo- 
men. I will put you in your own business and 
back you with free samples and free advertising 
to assure you big profits from the start. My 
unique profit plan brings up to $15 and $25 ina 
day—the year ‘round. Simply help me supply 
demand in your community for over 100 daily- 
used necessities. All quick sellers, marvelous 
repeaters. Money-back guarantee. Choice terri- 
tory goingfast. Write at once for full details and 

FREE free samples. Secretary, Dep. A-220, 
SAMPLES 2117 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FRENCH 75 


EASY ON THE RECOIL J 


DIRECT-TOYOU 


















; AAT A NEW 
“LOW PRICE 











Browning 
Automatie 
Shot Guns are 
world standard. 
New reduced pricea— 
direct-to-you make it easy 
for you to own an original 





























































The only 16-Gauge 
Automatic, for- , 
merly $65.60. 








TesGauge oo inning prowning. cur New 
ae ats : 
Automatic CATALOG tells all about Brown- 


ing Guns ate how their famous 
inventor “‘ harnessed the recoil'’. 
Ask for Catalog No. 240 


BROWNING ARMS CO. 


adquarters and General oy 
$. A. 


ST. LOUIS, AISSOURI, 
Ogden, Utah Liege, we Rs 


Write to-day for FREE TRIAL 


Ditch Cf 


New Ridin, 
Martin ide. 


and ut 
most in Ter- 





Martin Models 
now tend the world in 
ganda ‘Terraci 


Pouirars race 0K) 
Pgs / 
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Your Hens Hood Help sow 


hem— 


Dr. Le Gear’s 
Poultry 
Prescription 


The balanced mineral and vegetable tonic. 
Results Guaranteed. Get from your dealer. 
Dr.L.D.LeGear Medicine asc et 
i "ASTEN IN: Dr, LeGear’s Radio 
pm, Central Time. Station KM 
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“WINTER,’’ SUBMITTED BY 
MOUS CHOICE FOR FIRST PRIZE, 


Prize Winners 
ome really remarkable artistic talent 
mw 


was displayed by Southern boys and 


girls in our drawing contest. Jt just 
made me feel increasingly proud of all 
of you. 


The prize drawing you will find on this 
page. John G. Stevens of Horry Coun- 
ty, S. C., won second place with his car- 
tooning sketch, a carefully done, fin- 
ished piece of work, In very keen competi- 
tion, the pen-and-ink landscape of James 
Dean, Shelby County, Tenn., was finally 
awarded third prize. These winners to- 
gether with a number of other entries 
will appear in the February 1 issue. In 
addition, the following have been award 
ed honorable mention, to all of whom 
and a great number of others, attractive 
sets of pictures are being sent :— 

(Names and counties are given) 

North Carolina—Evelyn Burgess, Guilford; 
Miriam Parker, Iredell. 

South Carolina.—Nancy 
son, 

Virginia.—Virginia T. 
N. Turner, Patrick. 


McKenzie, Ander- 


Webb, Ella 


UNCLE P, F. 


Carroll; 


Thoroughbred Men and 
Women 


(Our “Success Talk” in this issue is by Dr. 
T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, first 
chief of the Rural Organization Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Carver has had practical experience as a 
farmer, living on a farm, and is the author 
of one of the best works yet published on 
“The Principles of Rura# Economics."” Every 
boy and older farmer will do well to read 
carefully anything he sees from Dr, Carver's 
pen.) 


HE Romans who understood the es- 


sentials of good agriculture reduced 
them to three; namely, a good seedbed, 
good seed, and good tillage. It would 
certainly be poor economy to prepare a 
good seedbed and then plant poor seed. 
That would not give the seedbed-a fair 
chance. It would be equally poor econo- 
my to plant good seed in a good seedbed 


DEVOLJA ABERCROMBIE, 


and then give it poor tillage. Then 





The Prize Young Folks’ Drawing 





HALL COUNTY, 


neither the seedbed nor the seed would 
have a fair chance. 

More important than any or all of these 
three factors combined, however, is an- 
other factor, namely, a good farmer. Ev- 
erybody knows that it would be poor 
economy to grow excellent grain to feed 
to scrub stock. That is not giving the 
feed a fair chance. It is even worse 
economy to grow good grain and good 
pork and beef to feed scrub men. That 
is not giving food a fair chance. By scrubs 
I mean men who, however rich they may 
be, have no desires, ambitions, or inter- 
ests beyond the mere gratification of their 
sensual appetites. 

The final test of good agriculture, 
therefore, is the growing of good men and. 
women who are thoroughbreds. in the real 
sense of the word. T. N. CARVER. 


Our Next Contest 


OW here’s good news for those who 

keep scrapbooks. That’s what our 
next contest is to be about. What type 
of scrapbook do you keep, what do you 
have of unusual interest, how do you 
collect material, how do you arrange it 
to make it most attractive, and has it 
helped you in any way? Make your 
letters snappy, peppy, and full of punch. 
A drawing or photograph will add to the 
interest. First prize will be $2, second 
and third prizes $1 each, with mementoes 
for their books to all winning honorable 
mention. If you don’t keep a scrapbook 
but do collect coins, stamps, Indian relics, 
bugs, or anything else, then tell us about 
that. All letters should be mailed to 
Young People’s Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
by February 15, 


Send Ike a Ditty 


rye YOU know a snappy ditty for 
Crazy Ike—one that he hasn’t sung? 
Then send it to himi in care of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 
Fifty cents is paid for each ditty that is 
accepted and used. 





GEORGIA, AGH 18, AND 'THE 
OTHER PRIZB WINNING DRAWINGS WILL APPHAR FEBRUARY 1 






was wwful good, what they was of tt.” 








UNANI 


Here and There 
yAUL TOLAN, 8-year-old stockman 
of Illinois, won first prize at the Ex- 
change Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club Show 
at St. Louis recently on his Angus calf 
and sold it for the world’s record price 


of $8.30 per pound. It brought him 
$6,972, 

Ruth and Evelyn Camp, two former 
4-H club members of New York State, 


have organized a 4-H club in the African 


Congo, Their father is a missionary. 
They call their club ‘the Sunshine Makers. 
Marie McNeely, Kentucky Achieve 


ment Club member, sends in this yell for 
the club :— 


A bushel of corn, a bushel of wheat, 
Our Achievement Club has never been beat. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1081, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“YT didn’t mean to kill the old cat. I 
just shot at it because tt looked healthy 
an’ J didn’t think about its other eight 
lives bein’ already used up.” 

“Pug don't know how to say his pray- 
ers. You ain't supposed to tell about the 
lies your parents made up for you when 
it’s the collector knockin’.” 

“T wasn’t impolite at Warty’s party. I 
just told Mrs. Brown the refreshments 















Boys of the South Are Big Winners in 


Club Activities 


S USUAL, Southern 4-H club boys 
and girls were very much in evi- 
dence at the 1930 4-H Club Congress held 
recently in connection with the Inter- 


national Live Stock Exposition in Chi- 
» ¢ago, and came away with the two most 


coveted of all honors, the Lipton Achieve- 
ment Trophy and the Moses Leadership 
frophy. 

The Lipton trophy is awarded for ex- 
ceptional achievement in the field of prac- 
tical results—resylts that can be meas- 
ired in dollars and cents—and unmistak- 
able evidence of industry and sound busi- 
ness ability. In other words, you get it 
when you have made -good in such a con- 
vincing manner that 


Brampton Master Pioneer, an imported 
1 


Jersey bull that is being used very ‘exten- 


sively in his home county and the nearby 
counties. 

His greatest year financially was 1929 
when his cows cleared $1,201.34 and 
cashed in $65.50 in prize money, making 


a grand total of $1,266.84. 


It is worth mentioning here that the 
South won both of these awards last 
year. Theodore Lorenze of Hitchcock, 
Oklahoma, won the Moses trophy, and 
Christopher Patrick of Whiteoak, South 
Carolina, won the achievement cup of- 
fered by Sir Thomas Lipton, the famous 
tea merchant and sportsman and the best 

yacht race loser in 





there is no argu- 
ment left, that is if 
you are a 4-H mem- 
ber and happen to 
be the best in the 
eight hundred thou- 
sand enrolled 
throughout the 
United States. 


The Moses Tro- 
phy goes to the 4 
H club member 
showing the great- 
est demonstrated 
ability at leader- 
ship. 


John Willard 
Colebank, of Shel- 
by County, Ten- 
nessee, won the 
Lipton. trophy. 
Willard, as they 
call him at home, 
has been a 4-H club i 
member _ seven 








the world. 

While these were 
the outstanding 
winnings at the 
1930 Congress, yet 
they weren’t all. 
For a number of 
years Oklahoma has 
shown that the boys 
out there know 
livestock by going 
back home from 
contests time and 
again with the pur- 
ple ribbon. Well, 
they got the purple 
ribbon in meat 
judging this time, 
demonstrating that 
they know what’s 
under the skin too, 
They missed first 
place in the stock 
judging contest 
only by the nar- 








years. During that 
time he has madea 
total profit of $5,- 
419.31, and a net profit of $1,630. He 
has served as secretary of all his local 
clubs, has won honor upon honor at 
county, state, and national fairs, has 
found time to lead his classes in school 
through to a diploma from his local high 
school, and to take a place on the regu- 
lar football, baseball, and basketball 
teams. He did all of this while growing 
corn, cotton, calves, and pigs. 


When Willard first started with cot- 
ton he made one-seventh of a bale on 1%4 
acres. Not so good. During the past 
season, however, he picked two bales from 
one acre. His first calf was a grade Jer- 
sey. He now has a herd of five regis- 
tered Guernseys. Recently he sold a six 
months’ old bull calf for $150. He has 
doubled his yield of corn and multiplied 
his profits seven times. In his profits he 
counts his premiums of some $400, but 
not all of the other little things. Willard 
is now a student at his state university. 

Carroll Brannon of Spartanburg Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, now a freshman at 
Clemson College, won the Moses trophy. 
Carroll did outstanding leadership work 
in his local community over a period of 
six years, and made an unusual success 
as a member of the calf and corn clubs. 
He has won many medals along with 
some $421 in prizes. He has produced a 
total of $7,526.35 from his club profits 
with a net income of $3,096.37. 

Carroll joined the first organized calf 
club in Spartanburg County in 1925 when 
he was only 11 years old. His calf made 
$10.41 that year—not much profit—but 
the love for this calf grew into three 
calves for the next year. His grit and 
his 4-H motto “To Make the Best Bet- 
ter” caused the three to increase to five 
for the last two years, one of these being 


CARROLL BRANNON, SOUTH CAROLINA CLUB 
BOXY AND WINNER OF 
IN 1930 


rowest margin. 
Those Kansas boys 
who did win must 
undoubtedly live 
just over the line from Oklahoma. 
However that may be, they won in a 
great fight, and gave a state second place 
that has long been accustomed to receiv- 
ing first. 

In every division our Southern boys 
and girls did honor to their section, and 
helped their comrades of other sections 
to round out the Congress to fifteen hun- 
dred members and place still higher the 
standard of achievement, as well as to 
demonstrate again the far-reaching—in- 
deed immeasurable—value of the 4-H 
movement as a national institution. 


THE MOSES TROPHY 
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Evening Classes 


(Concluded from page 14) 

Lexington.—Classes at Chapin No. 1, Chapin 
No. 2 (Newburg), and Pine Ridge. February, 
poultry production. March, economical pro- 
duction of cotton and corn. 

Marlboro.—Classes at Fletcher, Boykin, 
Brightsville, through January, February, 
March, and April. Sweet potatoes; fertilizers 
for cotton, corn, and tobacco; seed; planting 
and spacing; other problems as they arise. 


Orangeburg.—Classes at Branchville, Febru- 
ary 5, 12, 19, 26; March 5, 12, 19, 26. Classes 
at Dorange, February 4, 11, 18, 25; March 4, 11, 
18, 25. Subjects: fertilizers for cotton and corn, 
varieties of cotton and corn, spacing of cotton 
and corn, codperative buying f fertilizer, de- 
linting cotton seed, codperative buying of seed 
corn and cotton seed. 


Pickens.—Classes at Town Creek, Glossy 
Mt., Haygood, Bethlehem, and Ambler (dates 
announced in local paper), through February, 
March, and April. Subjects: seeding lespe- 
deza, fertilizers for corn and cotton, varieties 
of corn and cotton. 


Spartanburg.—Beginning last week in Feb- 
ruary, six meetings (one each week) at fol- 
lowing centers: Gramling, Monday night; John 
Dodd, Tuesdays; Cross Road, Wednesdays; 
Oakland, Thursdays. Subjects: correct quan- 
tities of phosphorus, potash, and nitrogen for 
cotton and corn; varieties of cotton and corn; 
soybeans and corn. 
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Is your land 


ARE the yields per acre too small to be 
profitable? 

Armour Fertilizers make more profitable 
crops by producing bigger, better yields. 
Armour Fertilizers boost the yields per acre 
and quality of tobacco, cotton, corn, potatoes, 
peanuts, truck and other crops. 

Plan for larger acre yields and better qual- 
ity crops this year with Armour Fertilizers. 
Bigger yields reduce the cost per bushel or 
pound and increase profits. There is an 

‘Armour Fertilizer for each crop and each soil. 
‘Ask your dealer to supply the Armour Fer- 


tilizers best suited to your land and your crops, 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices 


111 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, U. S. A. 











cr: HANDY FARM CART oe 


Here is a real bargain SO 
in a neres “Ke. 

strongly built Farm 

Cart. Cost the Gov’t. en. 


$175. Our Price only 

$22.50 F.O.B. Jeffersonville, Ind., or Columbus, Ohio. 
Carts never used—shipped knocked down in oyiginal crates. 
Body 7 ft. 7 in. long—4 ft. 3 in. wide—2 ft. deep, with 
tail board and he eavy floor. Wheels 4% ft. high. Iron 
Tires, 3 in, wide, 5% in. thick, Steel axle 2x2in. B 


HORSE DRAWN 










wrench. Painted 3 coats. A brand new Fons! at a give- 
away price. Guaranteed as represented. Publishers would 
not print this ad if carts and wheels were not as described, 
Se check or Money Order today 





Cost 
the Gov't $175 


Bargain at in vasGS%; Wheels and Axles 


A $75.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $12.50 


Set of 2 Wheels and Axle 7°%42 Only $12:5° 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $°<<3! Only $24:°° 


F. O .B. JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
A wonderful bargain for the man who wants to build his own cart or wagon or who wants vepigoement wheels 
for his wagons, These wheels and axles are exactly as described above on Handy Farm Cart, mace j, bey A 
baker Wagon Works for Government Escort Wagons—have never been used—fully guarant: 
2 agp ane ape 44 inch. Don’t miss this opportunity, You may never have oy “tke it. Send 
your order 


National Jobbing and Export Co., Dept. N, Gucacomiee 
















GRASSELLI DUTOX (barium fluosilicate) is a positive 
control for most beeties and leaf-eating insects on vege- 
tables, fruit, tobacco, etc. It does not merely drive them 
away (to feed on other plants) but &#//s them. 


DUTOX is not an arsenical. It will not injure plants or 
impair the fertility of the soil. Can be used as a dust or 
spray. Extensive trials by State Experiment Stations, 
trained experimenters and_ practical growers indicate 
that DUTOX will satisfactorily control the insects 
shown below: 


MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE [obncce Flea Beetle 


KILLS PESTS 


s . 
riitlh 


SAVES CROPS 





Japansse Beetle Pooper Beetle 

we Flea Beetle Eas- pions Beetle 

Colorado Potato Beetle ter Beetle 

Stri Cucumber Beetle le Flea Beetle 

Diabrotica Beetle r acco a Worm i : 

Asparagus Beetle ‘omato orm 

rasratieh Beetle Cabbage Worm The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 

Strawberry Beetle Cut Worms Incorporated 

Walnut Husk Fly Moth, etc. Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers—Write for DUTOX 





Order from your dealer—or write us for further information. 
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KILLS 
= LICE 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 
Beast paintthe 







roosts with ‘Black 
The heat from the 
birds’ bodies releases the fumes. 
which kill lice. 


WO HANDLING OF BIRDS 
Recommended by Colleges and Experi- 
ment prerione everywhere. Ask your 
dealer. If he does not have it, send us 


a $1.25 Ay 150 bird size. 


TO KILL MITBS: way 

























































nests and inside of 
with "Black Loaf <o ~ 
aocording to directions 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP., 
incorporated 

Louisville, Ky. 
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ition $4.80 + Goacahons 


fn @ fow minutes you can make @ better brooder 


oy can buy. 0 toola needed but a ir of 
shears. Tho maateciete. including oater, 
only $4.80. Broods 40 t 100 chick 


want you to try my brooder and will send you 

for ~— it, together with a Putnam Brooder 

oe, Soe ace? . Adl postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
holds one quart of oil and 


= “Burns 10 10 Days Without Attention 


Try the brooder out and if you don't say it's the 
West brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
and get your money back. When ordering, please 
your goers name, Send for my free Booklet 

ry e 


“(PUTNAM = Route 186-K ELMIRA, N.Y. 


TOBACCO SEED 


Get your tobacco seed from the 
farmer seed grower of 23 years’ 
experience. J can furnish the 
finest quality seed, true to type, 
treated or not treated ; also sev- 
eral varieties certified by the 
Virginia Crop Improvement As- 
sociation. 


MILL RUN FARM 
W. W. GREEN, Prop., 
Bowling Green, 
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Virginia 













































ROSES 


THAT BLOOM 
jin the Southland 


Roses that 
are the Roses 
want, Roses 
bloom are the kind we 
izrow. Not a long list 
of varieties, but every 
one has proved its 
value for the South. 
All plants are budded 
or grafted (we do not 
grow own- “root Roses), 
field-grown. Our catalogue, “Southern 
Planting Facts,"’ will tell you about them. 
Write today for & copy. 


if Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
Box 315, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
i The South's Largest Nursery 


bloom 
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One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


By BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


Bill Mentions Some Old 
Rules That Still Work 


GOT a letter th’ other day fr’m a fel- 

ler that lives way out yonder in Sikes- 
ton, Mizzoury. 1 didn’t know that anny 
buddy lived that fur away, but he says 
he ust t’ live in Tennessee, an’ he don’t 
explane how come him t’ move, an’ I’ve 
got too mutch manners t’ be askin’ quest- 
chuns about sump’n that ain’t none of 
my bizness. 

Well, annyhow, he says he reads th’ 
One Gallus Departmint reg’lar, an’ 
wouldn’t miss it fer nuthin’, an’ then he 
asks a mighty curiyus questchun. He says, 
“What do you think will come of the fel- 
ler that’s got sum munney, an’ th’ one 
that ain't?” 

I thought that questchun had done been 
settled. Annybuddy that has got mun- 
ney this day an’ time don’t need no advice 
about what t’ do with it, an’ th’ feller that 
ain’t got none, what’s happened t' him 
has alreddy done happened, an’ talkin’ 
about it ain’t goin’ t’ do him mutch good. 
Munney acks a good deal like a passle of 
rats in a corn-crib. You kin go out there 
with a shot-gun an’ think you kin kill a 
hundred of ‘em before they kin git out’n 
th’ way, but after you've shot th’ first 
one, you'd think there wasn’t nary nother 
rat in th’ world. They all jest disappeer, 
an’ they stay dissappeered. Ef you'll set 
there right quiet fer an hour ’r so, you'll 
begin ’t hear little squeakin’s an’ rus- 
tlin's, an’ after a while a rat might stick 
his head out'n a hole, but he’s mighty 
skeered an’ skittish, an’ he don’t give you 
no chanst t’ shoot him. He’s jest lookin’ 
out t’ see ef th’ crib is still there an’ ef he 
kin risk stayin’ where he’s at, or had him 
an’ his fam'ly better move over t’ th’ 
barn. 

Well, munney gits skeered jest about 
as quick as rats does, an’ gits into a hole 
jest about as fast, an’ it don’t come out 
an’ circulate around none until things gits 
quiet. So fer’s ] know, there ain't no- 
buddy burned up no munney nor throwed 
none in th’ creek, but soon as that gun 
went off fast year, all th’ munney in th’ 
country slipped into a hole, an’ it’s most- 
ly still there 

Everbuddy thought there was so mutch 
munney in th’ world that a feller could 
go out an’ git all he wanted of it without 
a bit of trubble. Lots of these big smart 
bizness fellers was tellin’ us that all we 
had t’ do was t’ buy sum stocks, ’r an au- 
tomobile, an’ keep on spendin’ our mun- 
ney, an’ we'd jest keep gittin’ richer an’ 
richer. Jt sounded sorter reason’ble, th’ 
way they told it, an’ most everbuddy b’- 
leeved it, in fack, I think they b’leeved it 
themselves, 

They let on that whilst of coarse way 
back. yonder 2 an’ 2 made 4, things had 
changed now-a-days, an’ folks was so 
mutch smarter, that 2 an’ 2 made 5 an’ 3 
quarters, ‘r sump’n like that. There's 
sev’rul things along that line we got t’ 
git back in our minds. 2 an’ 2 still makes 
4, jest like they allways did, an’ ef you 
stick your hand in th’ fire you'll git burnt, 
an’ what goes up has t’ come down, an’ 
things is fixed in this world so you don’t 
git sump’n fer nuthin’, an’ workin’ fer it 
is still th’ best way there is t’ make mun- 
ney, espeshully ef you aim fer it t’ stay 
with you, an’ when .everbuddy else gits 
excited, that’s a mighty good time fer 
you t’ keep both your feet on th’ ground, 
an’ so on. 

J jest mention them few things, not but 
what you know ‘em jest as good as I do, 
but on account a heap of folks fergot all 
about ‘em here a year ’r so ago, ’r else 
they made up their minds that things had 
changed around so mutch that them old 
rules didn’t work no more; but they’re 
still a-workin’, an’ more’n that, they’re a- 





goin’ t’ keep on workin’, an’ it’ll pay ev- 
erybuddy t’ jest keep that fack in mind. 

Things don’t change in this world near 
as fast as some folks think. Things like 
] jest menshunned ain’t changed a bit in 
sev’rul thousand years, an’ it ain’t likely 
they’re a-goin’ to anny time soon. Trub- 
ble with us is, we fergit ’em, ’r else we 
fool ourselves an’ git t’ b’leevin’ that them 
old rules has all been changed an’ they 
don’t work no more. 


Of! coarse us older folks that has got a 
plenty of sense, we ain’t goin’ t’ make no 
more mistakes, so I’m talkin’ now mostly 
fer th’ bennefit of these little fellers that’s 
wearin’ three-cornered pants now, on ac- 
count it won’t be but a mighty little time 
until they’ll be in the places we are now, 
an’ ef you'll jest save up this paper an’ 
tell ‘em t’ read what I’ve said, it might 
save ‘em sum trubble later on. Most 
prob'ly, tho, they won’t pay no attenshun 
t’ what that ol’ feller Bill Rumpus said 
away back there in 1931. They’ll be too 
smart t’ fool with anny such old-fash- 
ioned talk like that. But before they git 
through with it all, they'll find that ol’ 
Bill wasn’t so verry fer rong. 

I wisht I could shake hands with ev- 
erybuddy that writ in t’ tell me Merry 
Chris’mus an’ Happy New Year. Best I 
kin say is, same t’ you, an’ we'll be derned 
Jucky ef we git it. But I’m hopin’ fer 
it jest as hard as annybuddy. 


Coming Red Letter Days 


Virginia State Corn and Grain Show, Har- 
risonburg, January 22-23. 

West Virginia Farm and Home Week, Mor- 
gantown, January 27 to 3), 

West Virginia State Corn and Grain Show, 
Morgantown, January 27 to 31. 

Virginia State Dairymen’s Association, Char- 
lottesville, January 29-30. 











Lower Prices. } 


Built of Calif. Reawood, hot wa 
copper tanks, double walls, and 
air space, double giass doors. ege turn- h 
ing trays, shipped aet up ready Co usc. 


AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
1850 Egg Size Now Only - 
280 Egg Size New Only - 
400 Egg Size Now Only - 25.45 Guarantee 


0 Daya Trial—Monoy back if ard patieQed. Brooder prices cut, too. 
Order now or write for Free Catalog. Ireight Paid east of Rockies. 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD co., Box 43 Racine, Wisc. 


- PUREBRED POULTRY 


RRA RRR en qm 
70 BREEDS. Chickens. geese, “tarkewe. 
and ducks. Purebred, hardy, 
northern raised, high quality and most prof- 
itable. Fowls and Eggs at reduced prices. 
America’s great plant—since 1893. Valua- 
coe ble 100 page Poultry book and catalog free. 
ff. ©. NEUBERT CO., Bex 849. MANKATO. MINN. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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RED POLL CATTLE "s.,\¢%1..A¥> 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and bulterfat. = FevnNoLDs- LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route {, Advance, North Caroli 














Dangerous complications can quick! 
velopif coughs and colds arenes 

e first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


SPOHN’S 


. COMPOUND 


x & Praised by horse owners every- 
. carn, On see be, by thousands for overs 
Bale at 






nag St —e for 60c and $1.20 





FREE SAMPLE sent on Seana Write today! 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. 271, Goshen, fad. 
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Quenanras. Greatest chick guarantee ever made. 
Made by no other hatchery. You take no chances at 
=. te have 30 Days to make sure our chicks are 
xactly ag represented. Leading varieties. ry 
easy’ BUYING PLAN. Super-Test, Accred- 
fited . Write for for prices and Big 
Chick Manual, full of poultry secrets, FREE. 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY 
256 BUTLER, MO. 








Write for information, 


on free offer — tA 


ree 
Mr. Orville personally. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY Decatur, | 














OU: fo LIVE 
CHICKS £07 250-3#2ex¢ 


: fan our National Egg Contest Winners. They 
w faster, make better layers, pay larger profits. 
ouarsnred PROTECTS YOU AGAINST Loss tet 2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J. F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo., raised 95% of 2000 
chicks and was getting eggs in § months. Mrs. C. Scherts 
Aurora, Nebr., raised 686 out of 600 and sold $1 fees 
worth oe co from 250 hens. ECIAL PRICES, 
EA RMS. Catalog Free. 12 varieties, uF 
Boor FARMS, Box 676, CLIN 





N. MO. 


SAVE MONEY AT THESE PRICES! 


(0 extra chicks with each hundred if ordered on or before 
March ist. ae Wh., Buff and te $10 per 100; 
Rocks, Bd., Wh., Buff, $12 per a Cc. and R. C, 
Reds, Buff Orps., & L. and Wh. or. Black Minor- 
cas, $13 per 100. Heavy mixed, 10c. Bl. Giants, 16c. 
Special reduction on larger quantities. $1.00 down 

order. Pay postman balance when the chicks arrive, 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, Box 80. Columbus Greve. Ohie 


‘ak {50.000 CHICKS FOR 

T e Notice ; February. Maroh and April 

8. C. Wh, Leghorns 500 1.000 

strns. 85: ao $5. 4 iy 4 $47.50 $90.00 
ary 








Bar’n and Tanc 


Barred Rocks and Reds 57.50 (10.00 


Sily. Led. Wyandottes. 4 00 . ‘ conse 
TAREE BEIKAG acs cese 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Heavy Mixed .....cc. 5 3 5.50 {0.00 47.50 90.00 


Literature free. Free range. 100% delivery guaranteed. 
The RICHFIELD HATCHERY. Box K. Richfield, Pa. 





BRED-1TO 







taw 
EGGS AND CHICKS NOW AT i918 PRICES 
America's oldest and Great Laying Strain of 


Barred Rocks, 313-323 and 326 eggs in 1 
yr.—148 eggs in 148 daye—Laying at 113 [Feeg 
days. Customers profite $8.00 per hen. {4% 


Winners in 40 Contests. 





5. W. PARKS & SONS. Box P. Altoona, Pa. 
White Leghorn Chicks Bi Disease, pod 


where, Guaranteed to Live and outlay others. Ega-bred 30 

years—laying contest records to 334 eggs. Thousands of 

satisfied customers. Laying hens, 8-week-old pullets. 

Bargain prices. Write for free catalog and prico list. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
40 BREEDS 


mole) 4 OF CHICKS 


NABOB'S FAMOUS LAYERS 
BRED BY SPECIALISTS 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS BOX-EEs 


a FREE BROODERS 


MILL lis: tate Ace 
waite d- pone est Prices 100% Live Delivery. All 
charges prepaid. C.O.D. if you wish. 18 Lead- 
ing varieties from Missouri's Pioneer Hatch 

a2 eries. Ellustrated Folder FREE. 
MIRLER HATCHERIES, Bex £ 

















4&9. 


CATALOG FREE! 
GAMBIER, O. 








E, Lancaster. Missourt 








SMI 
_— choice of FRE 


ait CHICKS 


oll brooder or coa with Smith TEST- 


CERTIFIED Chicks! Write for our sensational ody Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks. 


Reds, Orplagtons, 
Electric Hatchery. 


laying better than 200 eggs a year, with 
Special prices on big orders. 


anywhere. 
Write now for prices and FREE CATA 
SMITH CHICKERIES. 





Wyandottes, Minorcas. 
Fine breeding for egg production—customers report their 00.06 


Direct from Missouri's $100,000 


rofits above $3 per hen. 100% live delivery 
mpt service. Satistaction guaranteed. 
MEXICO, MO. 


$-262, 





CHICKS from 


STATE CERTIFIED..BLOOD- 


VIRGINIA’'S LARGEST 
LEGHORRNI BE REEOER 


TED 


. 





Now, more than ever, 
farm, 

trapnest the year around, 
Write now for our catalog, 
Official Records of “= 


Densmore White Leghorn Chicks are produced by 
breeding 


years. 


our plant, hens. 
ET 


you must be SURE in buying chicks that thes wie make you 


Our hens have laid as high as 300 eggs in 365 days—Officia 
and breed for BIG EGGS. 
compare the profits our customers make with others, 
We'll match our prices with any and save you money. 
OUR CATALOG 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, INC. 


a profit. 
and State Certified 
| Record. We 
We have BLOODTESTED 8 consecutive 
learn about 


an Official R. 


Box 267A, ROANOKE, VA. 








FREE_TEN ‘BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS, 
ordered if ordered before March 10th, 
books your order, 
chicks on date wanted. 


Our prices will be in keeping with the prices of poultry and ege 
Parcel Post Prepaid, 


booklet on feeding and care of chicks, 


PALMER HATCHERY, 


All heavy breeds for immediate shipment. 
Delivery any time wanted from now to June lst. 
Pay postman balance when chicks are delivered. 
Your order in advance helps us to oereney our hatches to conform with orders. 





Ten chicks free with each 100 
This method enables you. to Ket 


Write for free catalog, prices and 


100% alive delivery. 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 




















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS ‘ 





Big Chick Catalog Sent Free 


One of the finest poultry books ever offered 
the poultry public is being put out by the Ken- 
tucky Hatchery, owned by 
Mr. D. D. Slade, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. This 
catalog has over one hun- 
dred beautiful poultry 
views and some of the fin- 
est pictures of individual 
birds ever placed before 
the public. The catalog 
also tells all about the ac- 
creditation work being done 
by Kentucky Hatchery in 
coéperation with the poul- 
try department of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in or- 
der to improve the quality 
of chicks being offered. 
Pictures of the many cups and ribbons ob- 
tained by the Kentucky Hatchery stock are 
also shown in the book and anyone interested 
in poultry will find much of help and interest 
if they will send for a copy. 

Mr. Slade was formerly a member of the faculty in 
the poultry department of the University of Kentucky 
and in producing his high quality chicks he applies 
the scientific knowledge obtained as result of his 
faculty experience with the practical knowledge which 
fifteen years as a poultryman has given him. The 
benefit of all this can be obtained by writing Mr. 
Slade, 252 W. Fourth St., Lexington, sanecz. — 
asking for his big free book. 


MASSANUTTEN 


Blood-tested State Certified 


Baby Chicks 


ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS 
ORPINGTONS 


Hatches every week. 100% Live Deliv- 
ery Guarant 


Write for Catalog—FREE 


Massanutten Farms Hatchery 
Box 3560 Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Electric Hatched Chicks 


Stronger and easier to raise because of even temperature. 
Ship every Mon. and Thur. of each week, No orders 
held up. Purebred. Heavy breeds 290 egg strain. 





MB. D. D. SLADE 
































Tancred S. C. Wh. Leghorns, headed with 
males of 330 egg strain ........eeceeees *6. oe sh. i 
8. C. EG Bee wen cccevessébes'c on 





S. C, Rhode Island Reds, 290 egg strain 5 12:00 
Barred Rocks, Park’s 290 egg strain ...... 6.50 13.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Regal-Dorcas strain .... 7.00 14.00 
B. Minoreas and Anconas (non-setters) .... 7.00 13.00 
Heavy Mixed (no Leghorns) ..........000- 5.50 11.00 


100% live delivery, prepaid. $2 books order. “with extra 
chicks. Most all eggs from two-year-old hens, Orders 
over 100, less 


WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Box B, Stuarts Draft, Virginia 


Brooders Free! 


with early orders for RIVERSIDE 
CHICKS, Increased capacity enables 
us to offer best chicks at prices lower 
than ever and give valuable premiums 
too. Particulars and new poultry 
8US.08.0R% book free. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
R. F. D. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 


2CcoO EGG 
CHICKS 722.55 
we sup Cc. ° DBD. 




















Pill i 
cet seea| He | te | tes 
I 11.00 14.00 17:00 
aes Eke. es Tig a 12:00 15.00 18.00 
dottes .... 12:00 15.00 18:00 
15-00 18.00 
0. on large orders. 


"sh;'Eivy. Asx’d $10. Special pric 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box 


110. ¢ Columbia, Mo. 











“Guaranteed to Live Chicks” 


“Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s Highest 
Quality and Guaranteed Highest Egg Bred Chicks 
at Lowest Prices. 
Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
bred, tested, culled, inspected, and guaranteed to 
live chicks. White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, and 
Broiler Chicks. Write for our low prices, 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordonsville, Virginia 




















fa 
‘S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


(Wycoff Strain) 
From high egg producing stock of size and type, 
Sired by pedigreed males. Before you place your 
order don’t fail to get my 1931 prices. Request my 
latest circular. Limited number choice cockerels, $2 
each, Breeder of-quality Leghorns twenty years. 
One of the cep § s reer Producers ef 


Old 
gCARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 











>] Meysyoy TESTED CHICKS 
GUARANTEED LIVE 4 WEEKS 
fed kee 1 books oks your 0 order. We ical 18 breeds. { 
Soi st delivery. Bicod tested Speck n Up 


ears, ial pl 
ie tale Agua Panne ae *ya i 





rite now for free 
ARMS, Bex 314. WINDSOR, MO. 


PULLETS - nicks 
Cae Exes Exes from our 
\} — atEece you ec tereneg cmates Rock. Mu please you and 

er ah og areas Orpingtane. 
Maude Farms, Box 78 ,Portiand, Ind. 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
neste tener et vane arcular. 


A. E. HAMPTON, BOX P, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 
















Scaly Legs 


yeh. or scaly legs as it is more 
generally called, is caused by a mite 
that gathers in a crust like formation 
upon the shanks and feet of a fowl and 
while as a rule it does not to any great 
extent hinder production, it greatly im- 
pairs the appearance of a flock. It is 
quite common with farm flocks and if not 
checked will spread quickly through a 
whole flock. 


When the parasites causing this condi- | 


tion get upon the legs of a healthy fowl 
they work their way under the scales on 
the front of the leg, or on the upper part 
of the toes. They multiply rapidly and 
within a short time you will notice the 
scales begin) to rise and a little yellow crust 
form about their edge. In time other 
scales become involved, the crust in- 
creases in thickness, and a powdery mate- 
rial piles up in considerable quantities and 
eventually the feet become involved to 
such an extent that they seem to be sev- 
eral times their normal size. 

If you will pull this crust off the sur- 
face is raw and will bleed, and if you ex- 
amine the interior of these crust like 
formations you will find they contain 
parasites, which are causing the trouble. 
Sometimes there will be a female and a 
number of young. The young are born 
alive so no eggs will be present in the scale 
unless the female has been crushed and 
the eggs mashed with her body. 


Many times scaly legs becomes so 
bad in a flock of fowls that if not 
checked the fowl cannot walk, lies on its 
breast, and scrambles about from place 
to place. However, it is not so very dif- 
ficult a thing to cure if taken at the 
start and given prompt attention. 


The first thing to do is to remove the 
affected fowl from the rest of the flock. 
Then disinfect the house, nests, and 
perches. The treatment then begins on 
the individual fowl by removing the seales 
so that the parasite may be reached and 
destroyed. The scale may be removed by 
soaking the legs of the fowl in oil, either 
sweet oil, or cottonseed or kerosene oil. 
This should be applied freely and allow- 
ed to remain fer at least 24 hours. The 
action of the oil may be intensified by 
wrapping cotton or other soft material 
about the legs of the fowl, tying it on 
with soft cord. Vaseline or soft soap may 
also be effectively used. After the oil has 
had time to soak in thoroughly, the scale 
or crust may be taken away without pain 
or injury to the fowl. 


Follow the removal of the scales with 
a rubbing of a solution of balsam of 
Peru in alcohol, equal parts, or a strong 
solution of sulphur ointment. Even a 
creolin solution of one part creolin in 10 
parts of water may be effectively used, 
applying each day until the fowl’s legs 
become normal in appearance. 


Treat only a few fowls at a time, and 
care must be exercised not to soil the 
fowl’s feathers. The vaseline is a little 
slower than the oil treatment, but it will 
not cause any irritation to the fowl’s legs 
and feet, which sometimes follows the oil 
treatment. 





Do You Need an Index? 
F YOU keep your copies of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
one of our semi-annual indexes will make 
them twice as _ valuable. Vocational 
teachers, county agents, and agricultural 
librarians should find it particularly use- 
ful. 

There is now ready the index for the 
issues from July 1 to December 31, 1930, 
and as long as the supply lasts, we shall 
be glad to send a copy to any person 
writing for it. Please enclose 4 cents to 
pay for mailing. Next July you can get 
the index for the previous six months 
and so on from year to year. 
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WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 
A) 



































Official Contest Winners 
TRAPNESTED — PEDIGREED 
S. C. White Leghorns—Reds—White Rocks 


CHICKS § SHIPPED 320.2 Egg Average for Leshousll 
Under 14-Day Guarantee te Sets New All-Time WORLD’S RECORD 


Live as Explained in FREE 
Catalog. In the Official Illinois Egg Laying Contest at Kankakee. the Rucker five bird White 
oe Rucker sends you his Leghorn Pen smashed all previcus records and established a new World’s Record f 
rsonal guarantee that your all time, when they laid 1,601 eggs in 365 days for an average production of 820, 
chieks will live for the first eggs per bird. They have been U. S, and Canadian Leghorn Champions one in four 
fourteen days. This unequalled years, a record that never hag been equalled by any breeder. In the Official Iowa 
guarantee is fully explained in P. they finished 35 eggs per bird higher than the average for on others, and 
Prof. Rucker’s new for the fourth year, they were High Pen at the Iowa Official Egg Laying Contest. 
Catalog. 52 pages. Beautiful- 
ly illustrated. Your copy WHITE ROCKS Lead Their World 
ready now! We can furnish equally outstanding was the performance of Prof, Rucker’s Big-Type White Rocks. 
you eggs, chicks, or breeding ‘They made the highest average per bird for five or more entries in all U. 8S. and 
stock, Rucker strain, S. C. (Canadian Contests. They won the Barber $100 Cash Award for egg-production, exhi- 
White Leghorns, Rhode Island bition, and desirability as breeders. They were High Pen in all U. 8. Standard 
‘ontests. 


Reds, and White Plymouth 
RUCKER REDS Continue to Win 


Rocks. Get special big dis- 
— and FREE Catalog 

ow 

Again this year, Prof. Rucker’s famous Rhode Island Reds lived up to their bi 

ORDER YOUR CHICKS They made the highest average per bird for 5 or more pen entries in all U. 8. 
NOW! SPECIAL SAVINGS Canadian Contests. For two consecutive years they have been High Pen at Washing- 
It will pay you in extra eggs ton, Kankakee, and for three years at Iowa and Glen Ellyn. In the Pacific Coast 
alone to raise Rucker chicks Battle of the Giants, they even led the Leghorn entries for the first seven months. 
this year. Chicks nem the Not only did they win the Iowa Official Egg Laying Contest for the third consecutive 
game bloodlines as these cham- year, but in the Iowa R. O. P. they proved their superior breeding by finishing with 
pions. All stock bloodtested for an average egg-production of 217 eggs, 12 eggs above the average finish for all 
years, Write today for your Leghorn flocks. In recognition of this record on all three breeds, Poultry Tribune 
copy of Professor Rucker’s has awarded Professor Rucker a special trophy for the most outstanding breeding 
FREE Catalog, special dis- accomplishment in the U. S. and Canada, 
counts, and reasonable prices. 


a PROF. E. H. RUCKER, America’s Foremost Breeder 
Torte Easton Route 9L OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Eag Markets Formerly Poultryman at Mass., lowa, Me., Experiment Stations 






















































































































OSSEGE’S HIGH BRED QUALITY 
LEGHORNS ... BRED TO LAY 
Late. sturdy breeding birds for heavy egg 
pros uction. Produced for the man who 
nows good Leghorns and wants chicks 

. which will grow into money makers. 
Chicks Shipped C.O.D. One Dollar down 

with order. Pay rest when you get chic 

HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 

Get our big catalog; illustrated in colors. Gives 

much information from our years of experience 

in raising and feeding baby chicks. It is free and 

will make meney for you. Also tells about our 


k 
—" 10 CHICKS FREE 
10 chicks free with each 100 if order is placed 
before March lst. 
Columbian, White and Silver Wyandottes; 
Sussex; Cornish; and Australorps and Sas 
White and Buff Leghorns. 





au ems Zon 
Barred and White Rocks; 

Rhode Island Reds; 

White and Buff Orpingtons; Buf, White and Black Minorcas; 


Don’t delay. While you think of it write 
J. W. OS6SEGE HATCHERY Dept. 11, 





qarrron 
I 
\ 





OTTAWA, OHIO 




















1931 


Thirteen years of constant improving our flocks and hatching equipment has brought SOUTHLAND 
CHICKS up to second to none in quality, and yet you pay no more for them than you would for inferior 
chicks. We offer our friends their choice of Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, White Leg- 
horns, and assorted chicks. We can furnish you chicks each Monday and Thursday from Jan. 15th to 
July 1st. Write for our big NEW SOUTHLAND CHICK CATALOG, It contains many interesting 
things for you. (We have a special offer to our friends that place their orders early, so get your copy it 
of cataleg at once, and be numbered with our lucky friends.) 


Three Southland Chick Hatcheries to serve you. Write the one nearest you. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc., Troutville, Va. 


Mt. Airy Poultry Farm, Mt. Airy, Md. Bristol Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va. 


DHE TRAE ARI 
24 SE RFA F 














































10 FREE CHICKS With every 100 chicks ordered before March Ist. 

Delivery any time you wish. High quality, 
purebred, accredited stock, under supervision D, D. Slade, formerly of the 
Poultry Department of State University. Get those free chicks. 


BIG CATALOG FR tan en peg RA tg Penygen: # One dollar down books 


chicks, It’s free. Also 3 and 6-weeks old chicks, Write today. order. Pay postman the rest 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. after chicks are received, 


CHICKS C. O. D. 









Our greatest early order offer, a Genuine Buckeye Built Brooder may 
be had by every NORMAN customer. 500 and 1,000 chick sizes, coal or kero- 
sene. Our wonderful new catalogue tells the,story with full description of 
our blood-tested, accredited and guaranteed chicks. The ten most popular 
and profitable kinds. Poultry is the safest and best farm crop today. Now 
is the time to start your poultry year, We are ready, are you? Write today. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
280B BREEDS snc‘tirucyes Pursbrea EVERLAY cechorns fay 


Mphardy northern rai: stock |. The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
: tok, *, eggs, baby chicks, lowest prices. | °=- white eget, World Record lnvere Ames Ameri 



























W.A. 








and my Valuable 100 ae (38 o 
age Catalog d Breeders’ Gut eréy, vigorous stones, mapers, 
Ao esc Co. Box 35 Mankato, Minn EVERLAY FARM Box 17 ‘tales oes ind. os 








sree arn rman ne SPSS SSS SSS 


covering North 


SEND CASH WITH =e your ad with remittance J5 days in advance of publication date. 
ditional insertions same rat 

DISPLAY CLASSIFIED. ‘ADS. —Your ad set in larger tyve is more distinctive and attractive. 
per inch in table below. 

Count ag one word each 
Give two good reference 


and whole number, 


Classified Ads 


‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


‘AROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDETION, 
will pay many. advertisers to use other 


Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
editions as per list below, State plainly what editions 


Ad- 
Note rates 


including each initial in your name and 





dition— 
Carolinaes-Virginias... 





ALL Five BDITIONS 








and a local business acquaintance. 

Regular Classified—/ Display Classified— 
C., Va., West Va 15¢ a word $14.00 per inch 
. ., W. Tenn. 18e a word $13.00 per inck 
Ky., Middle and EB. Tenn. . 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
Texas and So. Okla........ 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch 
Whole South......... 64s’ 55e a word $50.00 per. inch 











Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive 


Parmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. c. 





Farms for Sale « or Brenepe 





Washington or Oregon. 


eeu hoes under ide al “climatic 
Nine months open grazing, 


i ments made regularly to premium markets. 
Memphis offer good 


580 Frise 0 Building, 


Crops growing year round. 





* growing every month in vear— 





South Carolina 


attractive prices in 





4’. M Textile. aah of the South.) 





farm land on the South dee of Texas? 
$11 to $21 per acre. | 





acres in tracts of 80 


yielding one-fourth to one- 
corn and feed crops 
These lands located 


half bale per acre, no boll weevil: 
dependable and make good profit. 


For illustrated folder 





R. 8S. Burkholder, Waynesboro, Va. 











pinkomore Strawberry.—The wonder berry of 
ighly recommended by the Department 

3 . 5 : 50. a 
Mastodon recveetins: the greatest everbearer 
berry is a cross of “haiis 
has flavor of Red Raspberry: 
: clear $500 per acre; 
: 100, 


Dewberry and gyn ngs 


‘ail 5. Send 


tor illustrated catalog. A. Bauer, Tock Box 168, 
ri 





Checalus Miniure. 109 lore. 





Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


500 Early ana plants, 75e. Mose Adams, Pisgah, 


a singe bani $1. 50 thousand; 





meee Cabbage plants, 





5.000 Crystal Wax Onion 4 $3. 
.40.. T. C, warren: Carrizo iar, Texas. 


Taniaton Pleat Farm, 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: 
; 5; “ausey Parks, Piaget 








CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
Will stand frosts and freezes. ] 
field, Charleston Wakefield, 
Bermuda Onions. 5 
$4.50. Why take a chance? y 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 














Wanted.—Agents to handle 





SIRE TS Bat a RCE IR BS he SRNL EOE che 
j 
| 





-_ftostproot Ca hase, and Onion 
65 WO 








Cabbage and Onion plants: 






Se 
Andrew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 








Bermuda ‘Onion LF Si, 
Sims Potato Plant Co. 






Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion | plants, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed: 00 
shipme nt. Empire Plant Co. 


postpaid: 506, 
$2.50. Prompt 










1,000, $1: 








Ten million Cabbage plants. 500 postpaid 
tra large size: 500 postpaid, $1. Expresse 
10.000, $7.50. Parks, Pisgal f 








‘and E. 














Notice !—-Customers of Thomasvi e ant Co. 
W. Lumpkin can get same good plants and prompt serv- 
ice from Interstate P ant o.. Lucedale. Migs. 

€.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Prompt 
shipment. 500, 60c; 1,000, 95c: 5,000, $4; 10,000, 
$7.50. Catalog free. Jefferson Farms. Albany. Ga. 





Frostproof high grade Cabbage plants. Get our whole- 
sale price on big lots expressed. Plants that please and 
free of disease. J. T. Councill & Sons ,Franklin, Va. 














Pay the postman! Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 
bage and Qnion plants Leading. varieties. 500... 65; 
1,000, $1; 4,000, $3.60. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

Send» No Money. —C.0.d. frost proof Cabbage and On- 
ion plants. All varieties mailed promptly... 500; 65c; 
1,900, $1: 5,000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, 
Georgia. 

Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage $1- thousand; 


Bermuda Onions, $1; Collards, $1. Quick shipment. 








Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 

Cyo.d. --Send no money! Frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ion plants, * Good plants mailed promptly. 500, 65¢; 
1,000, $1; 3,000, $2.70. Georgia Farms ¢'o., Albany, 
Georgia. 

C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All va- 


rieties shipped promptly. Satisfaction or money back. 





500, 83c; 1,000. 98c: 5.000, $4.48. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 
Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 500, T5c; 1,000, 

















$1.25; 5,000, $5; postpaid. . Millions ready. - Satisfac- 
tion ‘or ‘money ‘refunded. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., 
Calvary, Ga 

Stop! Look !—Frostproof -Cabbas ge plants, guaranteed 
to please or money bac Special, $1 thousand; 
5.000, $4. 30° “0. 000, $7.50. Farmers Supply Company, 
Franklin, Va 

Cabbage plants, all Bermuda 


varieti ies: ~ Onion, yel- 
low and white: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1: 5,000, $3.75. Fine 
gate and quick shipment guarantsba Mitchell Plant 
o. sville, Ga. 





oo Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $5: postpaid. Good “plants and 
prompt guaranteed. Marks Plant Farm, 


shipments 
Buies Creek, N. C. 


Millions Frostproof Plants.— 





Cabbage, large open fteld 





, sonia» Ark. 


Onions 


Zuchanan’s Onion plants:.500, $1: 
paid. mak ‘atalogue_ free. Buc an’s. 


1,000, $1.75; 
Memphis, 


post- 
Tenn. 








Steawbarvios 
Certified Missionary and ge ke Strawberry plants: 


$2.50, 1,000; prepaid. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 

Two million Strawberry plants. $3.25 per 1,000 up. 
Catalog free South Michigan Nursery (R12), 
Buffalo, Michigan 


Mission- 


Strawberry | Plants.—Improved Klondykes, 








aries. Government inspected. $3 thousand, Cawthon 
Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 

Puy Strawberry plants from Tennessee's 
plant .growers. Special quotations to associations and 
wholesalers. Aigo Fruits.Trees, _ Illustrated price? list. 
Chattanooga Nurseries, Ghattanooga; Tenn. 





Strawberry Plants!—Crop of plants is very short but 
quality -best ever,» Improved Klondyke and Missionary, 








prompt shipments: 250, $1.50: 500, $2: 1.000 or over, 
$3.50... State certified and fine Cataloe free. Full 
list Nursery Stock. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, Jud- 


Nursery Stock 


Before buying, get our low prices on high class Pecan 








trees. €loverdale Farm Nursery, , Sandersville, Ga 
Budded Schley Pecan:trees, 4 >to 10 feet, -$30 to $55 
per 100. Also Kudzu plants for sale. Kennedy, 
Collins, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Peaches; Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 









Cotton 


Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales 
49 bolls weigh pound; 45 per 
ton Write for special 
la onia. G 


an acre; earliest cotton; 
cent lint; wonderful cot 
prices, Vandiver Seed o.. 














Grass 
Dallis, Carpet grasses, ete. Free booklet. Laraberts 
Darlington, Ala. 
Kudzu 
Kudzu costs very little when grown from seed. Write 
Kugene Ashcraft. Monroe, N. C 
Lespedeza 
Mammoth Lespedeza seed. McMahan Bros., Sevier- 


ville, Tenn 





Vi. 


Lespedeza, Dallis and Carpet Grass, Bush, 
Albany, Ga. 
Four. varieties Lespedeza. Reasonable, Lamberts 


Darlington, Ala, : 
New crop, Cc. D. Piyler 


recleaned Lespedeza seed. 
Misenheimer, Cc, 


Choice Korean and Kobe Lespedeza seed. Coleman 
cy. 


Bros., Allensville, 


Kobe Lespedeza, 
E. Davis. Newbern, 











best for hay, seed, pasture. George 


Tenn. 








Mammoth 


Kobe and Korean Lespede 28: “Dixie “Tand’s 3 
finest G. 


legumes. J. Crawford, Cooleemee, N. C. 


Southern legume 
Trenton, Ky. 


greatest 
liam ams, 


~~ Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza. 
Dodder-free Korean Day W 

























































Prices choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- Certified Korean and Kobe | Lespedeza seed. Fattens 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms land, livestock, income. A. Meriwether. Trenton, 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. Kentucky. 

Valuable Buys.—Pecan and Tung Oil Nut “Trees, Fruit For Sale.—1930 pan caught Lespedeza seed. Guar- 
Trees, Ornamentals. Catalogue free. Prices right. anteed to please. $3 bushel, f.o.b. Heath Bros., 
Wight Nursery Co.. Cairo, Ga, Ethel, La. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, High quality pan caught Lespedeza: Common, Ten 
Best varieties. Prices right Salesmen wanted. Con- nesse 76 and Korean. Smith & Holbrooks, Stanfield, 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. North Carolina. 

“arly bearing, heavy yielding Papershell Pecan, Pine- Lespedeza.—New crop, double cleaned Tennessee 76. 
apple Pear, Satsuma, and other fruit trees. Evergreens. $6.50: common, $3.75 bushel. Hubert D. Love, Stanfield, 
Catalog free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. North Carolina. 

Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees New crop, pan caught, triple cleaned, quality Les 
bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and cata- pedeza seed: all kinds. Stanly County Mutual Ex- 
log free. Bass Pecan (ompany, Lumberton, Miss. change, Albemarle. N. ¢ oy 

Roses.—For detailed information and prices on world’s Korean Lespedeza.—1930 crop: per ~ pound i 40c: 59 
finest varieties of two-year-old. fleld grown, budded, pound lots, 34c; 100 ngunde. 32c. B. B. Kirkland Seed 
evepblooming Roses, write. McClung Brothers, Tyler, Company, Columbia, 8. 

Xas. 
lt a Ee — a ma Be Double cleaned Common Lespedeza, free from.dodder 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy $3 bushel. f.o.b. Send cashier’s check or money order 
ane BtOnE, ure year $1.50; two Rian $3.50 per 100: Geo. L. Hart, Monroe, N. C. 
elivered, arant ve. over, Nur 5 7. 

Catena. Ss. me eHyPed! Sens ee ater Recleaned Lespedeza.—Common $3.50; Tennessee fe 
—— $4.50 per bushel, Korean, zr per pound. i 

We sell ‘on the credit plan. : Best yarieties. Apple, Smith, Rt. 1, Stanfield, N. € 
Peaeh trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c: - ance 
Evergreens 23c. Seeds. bulbs, ete. Benton County Buchanan’s recleaned Lespedeza: free of John3on, 
Nursery. Box 509. Rogers. . nut and coco grass. Bushel $4 6, $39. Catalogue 

free. Buchanan’s Memphis, Tenn. 
5 trees $5; 


~Budded Papershell Stuarts, 8 foot beauties: 
12 trees $19; 20 trees $15. Lower prices larger orders. 
Lena ‘, Settlement with order. 0. 

Lawton, Box 926. Greenville. S. 


Peach..and Apple Trees. 5c and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 168, 
Tennessee. 


Strawberry Plants, Peach and Apple Trees.—Grown 
on new land; healthy, vigorous; well rooted: all lead- 
ing commercial varieties. Beautiful Roses. Ornament- 
als, Shrubbery. Spring catalog free. Bountiful Ridge 
Nurseries, Box D, Princess Anne, Maryland 


Seeds 


Laredo and Otootan Soybeans, Clays. Whippoorwills, 
Brabham and Mixed Peas. White Mush Conch Peas. 
Carlots or less. TT. N. Smith, Tennille. Ga. 





Up.—Yellow and 





cata- 
Cleveland, 
































grown, true to name: 75c, 1.000. Bermuda Onion. $1. H H 
Quick shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Austrian Winter Peas 
Plant (o., Quitman, Ga. Fn gt Peas. 100 nnd et a Savannah 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties; Georgia Col- onantha etch. 100° pound pag ; Albany. Plant 
lard plants; Bermuda Onions now ready. Prepaid mail: ee neta ga or early March R. Bush, Albany, 
300, $1.10; 1,000. $2. Expressed f.0.b.. $1 th d paorsia: 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
= Beans 
Millions Jersey, Charleston remetetae une Flat 
Dutch Cabbage plants. 500. 65c:; 1,000. 3,000 Cowpeas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans. Write United 
up at a 1,000. First class pianis. full Poon mers, Brunson, 8S. C. 
yrompt 3 ments guaranteed. . Americ: Plant Co., “pe Mo 7 SEE Poser 
yy Ga. ° erates PEEEAR ARO Se Otootan and Biloxi Soybeans, also Cowpeas. Get our 
prices and save money, Epting Distributing Company, 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants. —Millions ready. Jersey Leesville. 8. C. 
ond. Charleston Wakeflelds, Flat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1.000, 
3,000 and up at 60c¢ per thousand. First class ~_-, For Sale.—All varieties of Soybeans: carlots or less. 
AR full count, prompt shipments guaranteed, B. J, Get our prices nereee you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Head, Alma, Ga. Ins., LaGrange, N. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Henderson Succession and Flat Dutch, post- 
pald: .500, 75c; 1,000, .$1.50. Express collect: 3,000 
to 9,000, 75c; 10,000, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Redland Farms, Redland, Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, hand selects, free 





disease, make profitable crop. Jersey, Charleston, Flat 
Dutch: 500, $1.25; 300, $1; 1,000, $2; prepaid. Ex- 
press: $1.50, 1,000; 10,000, $12.50. Quality, service, 


Maple Grove Farm, Franklin, Va. 


40 million frostproof Cabbage and genuine Bermuda 
Onion plants of leading varieties. Quick shipments and 


satisfaction. 











arrival in good condition gtmarantond, satoesa: 200, 
50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.5 ‘ollect : 1; 3,000, 
$2.70; 6,000, $4.50; 30, 000 Onions. Pie Interstate 
Plint’ Co., Lucedale. Miss. 

Look !—Dollar bill with order, assortment 200 Early 


Jersey, 200 Charleston Wakefield Cabbage. 100 Bermuda, 
100 Crystal Wax Onion plants; postpaid; shipment date 


wanted. Free for prompt booking. 50¢ combination 
needle book, for name and address of five prospective 
customers, Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 





Two million frostproof Cabbage 
January and February shipment. 
field strain seed, cost $3 per 
shipping. 300, 75 fr . $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid 
Express collect, $1.50 per 1,000. Plant early and get 
high prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., 
Franklin, Va. Phone 3930. 


plants we offer for 
Extra Early Wake- 
ound. Now ready for 











ag Recgtgd 
Lucretia Dewberry plants, 25 delivered. 
Write for prices on larger lota. R. iW. ee: Vista, 
North Carolina. 
Dhaaiave 
250 Flower Plants, 110 Glads, 20 Dahlias, 60 Pan- 
sies, 30 Iris, 12 Everblooming Roses. 20 Perennials; 
Sl All, $5. Catalogue. Riverside Gardens, St. Louis, 
Michigan 
Kudzu 
Grow Kudzu, the great pasture and hay plant For 


full information write to Rock 1708 Peach- 


tree Road, N.W., Atlanta, Ga, 


Glen Farm, 


Napier Gicane 4 
NAPIER GRASS CUTTINGS 
Unsurpassed for grazing, hay and ensilage. 
May be cut several times for green feed or 


hay. Two cuttings normal years for ensil- 
age. Filled 80-ton silo from. 3 acres one cut- 
ting last season in Wayne Co., rows 


anywhere corn will grow. Stalk ‘cuttings 
$10, 1,000. Write for full information. © Ref., 
A. K. Robertson, County Agent, Goldsboro, 
N. C. Order from R. E. Cox, Prop. Casse- 
dale Farm, Rt. 5, Goldsboro, N. C. 








NEW ne SOYBEANS 
Mammoth Yellow, $1.75; Mammoth Brown, 
$1.65. - Cowpeas, mixed, $2.40. per bushel. 
Send check today for immediate shipment. 

SAPONA MILLS, INC., Sanford, N .C. 





Soybeans, Cowpeas.--Sound, recleaned Otootans, Bi- 
loxis; Mathews Soybeans; mixed and straight Clay 
Peas. Get our prices. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 


South Carolina. 





New crop, recleaned; Mammoth Browns $1.50; Mam- 
moth Yellows $1.75; Biloxis, $2 bushel; in good bags, 
f.o.b. here, cash with order. J. C. Muse & Company, 
Cash Corner, N. 





Corn 


Buchanan’s Seed Corn.—Finest grown. Write for 
prices. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn. 

White Shelled Corn.—For milling or feeding. deliv- 
ered in 50 bushel lots all Virginia and North Carolina 
points, per bushel be as B. B. Kirkland Seed Com- 
pany, Columbia, 8S 








Cotton 


Pure Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed at reduced price. 


Information, write J. C. Temiple, Canon, Ga, 
Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville. S. C. 





Big Boll cotton seed. re- 
bushel. J. Simmons, 


Wannamaker-Cleveland 
cleaned and graded, $1 
Mountville, m, ©. 


Rucker’s Select No, 1 Cotton ~Seed.—The cotton that 
produces the greatest net profits. Lints 46 per cent, 
7 staple. Seed culled and in new bags. At reduced 
prices. Order from the originators, Rucker Cotton Seed 
Company, Alpharetta, Ga, 








Wilson Type Big Boll.—-South’s outstanding variety, 
price for highest vielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
A-1 money maker at these prices: $4 per 100 ie or 
sack; $70 per ton f.o.b. Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta, Ga 
Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 





Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Seed. —Strain 
New. 5, 15-16’ to 1” staple. Strain No 1 1-32 

Strain'6-B, 1 1-16”. Dixie Triumph Wilt’ Resistant. 
Proven performance records. Prize winners. Large 
bolls, early. Write for catalog. Money back offer. 
Marett Farm & Seed (‘o., Westminster, S. C. 
now ordering our 
Big Boll and our 


Justomers throughout, Cotton Belt 
Wiinnamaker’ Pedigréed, Cleveland 
Wannamaker. Dixie-Triumph Big Boll Wilt Resistant 
cotton’ seed because consider it vitally, important to 
plant these proven the most profitable for the last 
twenty-five years. Prices lowest quarter century; under 
fifty bushels, dollar thirty-five bushel; over fifty bushels, 


dollar twenty-five bushel; hundred pound sacks, St. 
Matthews. Special reduced prices larger quantities. 
Model Seed Farm, Skottowe Wannamaker, Pres., St. 


Matthews, 8. 


Union County Common Lespedeza seed, cleaned twice 
with order. $3.25; five bush 
Marshville, N. ¢ 


eash 
P, Stegall Co.. 


with Coker seeders, 
dls or more, $3. 





Stanly County triple ¢ leaned Common. and Korean 
Lespedeza seed. Also mixed and straight varieties 
of Cowpeas Morrow Bros. & Heath Co., Albemarle, 


North Carolina. 


Lespedeza has been life saver for Stanly County farm- 
ers. New crop, pan-caught; Common. Tennessee 76 
and Korean. Write for prices. Stanly Hardware Co 
Albemarle, N. €. 





Louisiana grown, new crop, recleaned, pan caught 
Lespedeza seed. The solution to your pasture and hay 
Ask for prices. Louisiana Farm Bureau Fed- 

x 949, Paton Rouge, Ta. 





ave all. varieties of Lespedeza “seed for. sale. 
Kobe, Korean, Tennessee 76 and Common. Pan caught 
double graded. Write for prices. stating quantity de- 
sired. Q. Goodman, Richfield. N. C. 


Lespedeza.—The world’s best 
building legume. Seed pan-caught and triple recleaned: 
free of noxious weeds and grasses. $4 per bushel; large 
lots, $3.50; f.0.b. TLespedeza Seed Growers’ Association, 
Calhoun City, Miss. 





hay. pasture and soil 





Oats 


Seed Oats.—Orangeburg County Coker Fulghums. 70c 














f.o.b. Orangeburg. Highest sitminnion. Send check 
Shuler. & Smoak, Orangeburg, 8. ind 
Peanuts 
Peanuts.—New crop. 9 pound home his peckage. 93 

cents. Address Eason Farm, _Windsor, © N. 
one 
Sound, clean Mixed Peas. a 75; Irons, $1.90 bushel 
D. F. Moore, Fairfax, S. 
Recleaned Clay Mixed Peas, delivered 10- 


$2.10: 
bushel lots. Olin Salley, Salley, 8. C. 


Choice Mixed Peas, $1.85 per bushel. Pure varieties. 
$2 per bushel, Lightsey Bros., Brunson, c. 


Peas, all varieties: Sovs and Velvet seed. 
tion. Write Edw. H. Hanna, Seedsman, Gifford 


Brabham Cowpeas. —Pure er 
$2.50; Mixed Peas, bushet $2. 


Company. Columbia. ze, 


Choice New Crop Cowpeas. —Clays or Unk 
$1.95 bushel; Irons $205; Brabhams $2. 40, Mall check 
today. Farmers Union, Gifford, 8. C. 








Satisfac- 
ed . 8 C 


Brabham Peas, per bushel 
B. B. Kirkland Seed 











Brabham, Whippoorwill, Clay, Groit and Mixed Cow- 
peas. Also Otootan and Biloxi Soybeans. Get our 
Epting Distributing Co., Leas- 


prices and save money. 
Ss. Cc. 





Tobacco Seed 








Burley Tobacco seéd. Lawton H. Lysle, Canmer, Ky 
Bonanza, Cash, White Stem Orinoco, Jamaica; grown 
bagged, recleaned. treated. unce 50c; pound H. 


P. Webb, Rt. 4, Durham, N. 


Kelley’s Tmproved Standing Up Burley * Tobacco” ‘Beer 

—The long leaf, cigarette type rice $2 per a 
Write for booklet. B. L. Kelley & Sons, Box 540, 
Lancaster, Ky. 


Adcock Tobacco Seed.—Cultivated 25 years without 
fertilizer. Cleaned, formaldehyde treated. germination 
tested. 50 cents per ounce. Pervis Tilley, Bahaina 
North Carolina, 





Jamaica Wrapper Tobacco will 
than any tobacco known 
three year average, $650 


Huggins’ Improved 
make more dollars per acre 
Has made over $800 per acre: 
per acre, Play safe and order direct from originator 
Seed pure and carefully selected; ounce 50c; pound $6: 
treated, ounce 75c. F. W. Huggins, Red Springs, N.C 


Certified Tobacco Seea.— Shipp’s Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station Root-Rot Resistant Stand-Up White Bur- 
ley Tobacco seed, latest improved type, produces bright 
grade tobacco with color, quality and weight. irows 
fine tobacco on old land or virgin soil. Seed recleaned 
and certified for purity and germination by Kentucky 
Seed Improvement Association. .Ounce $1.50; % ounce 
The; postpaid. Those who want Judy or Kelley Type 
of Burley in root-rot resistant strain, will find this 
satisfactory. Heavy Type, White Twist Bud and Vi 
mont-Kelley seed, in root-rot resistant strain, ounce 











$1.50. Agents wanted. .J. V. Shipp, Midway, Ky 
Watermelon 

The Dixie Belle and Thurmond Grey are the leading 

Market Watermelons. Get seed prices direct from 


A. Thurmond, Perry, Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seed 


Any variety Peas and Beans, write R. N. 
Jackson, Ga. 


originator, C. 





Etheridge 





__Classified Ads 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


r Sale.—Cowpeas and Soybeans, bbs for prices. 


Hickory § Seed Company, Hickory, N. 

Buy your Soybeans and Seed Corn direct ‘from “gr wer, 
Now offering leading varieties at farmers’ prices. S. 
Wright, Pineview Farm, Fentress, Va. 


Red ¢ $11: Alsike, $11; ra. $8: 





Clover, Alfalfa, $8; White 
Sweet Clover, $4; Timothy, $4; mixed Alsike and Tim- 
y, $5 All per bushel. Bags free. Samples and 
te g upon request. Standard Seed Company, 9 East 
Fifth St.. Ka insas— City. Mo. 


S18. 30. per bushel; 









home grown; double re- 
: guaranteed to comply state seed law. Sweet 
ver, s¢ arified, $4.50; unhulled, $2.10. New Timothy, 
60: hardy a Grimm Alfalfa, $10.50; state certi- 
Grimm, $16.8 All guaranteed and sacked. Other 
farm seeds at low ee Write for samples and cir- 
-ular matter. Frank Sinn. Box 444. Clarinda. Iowa. 


Alfalfa Seed —-Hardy type. Commen, variety, per bush- 
ae $6.50. $8.40, $10.20, $11.40. Grimm_variety Al- 
falfa seed: 80, $18. Unhulled White Sweet 
Clover seed, hulled or scarified, $3.90, $4.50, 
$5.40. Medium Red Clover, $11.40. Alsike Clover, 
$10.80. Bags free. Writeetoday for samples, 40 page 
satalogue. Lowest prices. All kinds Farm and Garden 
Seeds. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas, 

















Poultry and Eggs 


Do you want money-mekers You cannot beat Cook 
strain Single Comb Buff Orpington chickens and Bau- 
man strain Bourbon Red turkeys. Miss Julia Jones, 
Tobdaccoville, N. C. 





Baby Chicks 

















State certified chicks; Rocks and Reds. Tinsbury 
Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

~Australorp chicks. 25c; heavy mixed, 10c; Leghorns, 
10c. Continental Hatchery, Yor rk, Pa. 

Our big healthy chicks pay. gels, $15 hundred, 
Trevathan Hatchery, Walnut Cove, N. C. 

Chicks. —Strong and vigorous Assorted. all breeds, 


$7. Seconds, no cripples, $5 per 100. Atz’s Hatcheries, 


Milltown, Ind. 

Baby Chicks Tuesdays.—Giants, $13.50; Rocks ,Reds, 
$12.50; ine. $10 hundred. Graves Hatchery, 
Pageland, 8. 


Real quality chicks from tested flocks. Rocks or 
Reds, $11.95 per 100; postpaid. Todd’s Hatchery, 
Aulander. N. 


Healthy, Purebred Baby Chicks.—Write for prices. 
Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. C. Now 
under new management. 


Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—Reds, 
Leghorns of quality at reasonable prices. 
Box 242, Athens. Ga. 


Baby Chicks.—Thousands weekly. 
Big discounts for later deliveries. 
Hatchery, Lexington, N. C 


If you are on the market for baby chicks write Shen- 
andosh Valley Hatcheries. All leading breeds at popu- 
lar prices, Timberville. Va. 


TRUE BRED CHICKS, BLOOD TESTED 


From carefully selected, ieee range breeders. pe- 
elal discount me ee ers, bona for literature 
reasonable 


price: 
BUXTON WHITE SEED COMPANY. as 
ELIZABETH CITY. N. 














Rocks and White 
J. H. Wood, 





Get our prices. 
Order now. Hege’s 











Insured Chicks.—Accredited, blood ery tested for 
liveability: guaranteed to live. Prices from 7 to 1 
cents. You can’t lose. Write today. Muscle Shoals 
Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


Blood tested, state certified, exhibition and produc~- 
tlon Imperial Ringlet pee, ‘Rocks. 
Island Reds, cred Leghorns. C 
Petersburg wien Hatehery, Petersburg, Va. 


Golden Sunflower Chicks Make Money.—Guaranteed 
to live 30 days. Backed by years of ecg breeding and 
trapnesting. 19 varietfes. Lowest prices ever made. 
Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26, Shawnee. Okla. 


B A BY CHICKS 
Just what you’ve been wanting. Fine stock, 
careful work. Each breeder state blood 
tested. Six popular varieties. Write 
— "HATCHERY, Statesville, N. C. 


ee brooders with Mathis guaranteed Pn live chicks. 
write’ for our sensational offer. Leading varieties. 
$7.95 per hundred up. 100% live delivery. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116. Parsons, Kansas. 


270-306 egg strain English Leghorn chicks. Blood 
tested five consecutive years. State accredited, bacillary 
white diarrhea free. ve pound hens; ounce eggs. 
Write now. Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, N. C. 


OUALITY CHICKS 


From selected, purebred, blood tested flocks. Reds 

and ww * a 5 be 100; W. Leghorns at $13.50. 
Poniek for smaller orders. 

LINDLER'S HATCHERY, SUMTER, S. C. 


Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to live. Only 7c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low p 


Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Free brooders with Mother Bush’s blood tested win- 

ter egg bred chicks. Lowest spring prices. 7c up. 20 

varieties, Immediate shipments, prepaid. Special 

tno Catalog free. Bush’s Poultry Farms, Clin- 
nm, Mo. 


ee brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
a. culled, inspected, and guaranteed to live chicks. 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. Write 
i our Tow prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va. 


1931 Banner Quality ehicks are of the same sturdy 
foundation stock as previous years. Get our prices on 
Barred Rocks, Reds and Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Catalogue on_ request. McGaheysville Hatchery, Mc- 
Gaheysville, Va. 


Buy your chicks direct from us and save middleman’s 
profits. Barred, and White Rocks. 8. fr 
Orpingtons, White and Buff Leghorns. Write for beau- 
tiful catalog and low prices. Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 
18, Ramsey. Ind, 


Baby Chicks.—From standard B. W. D. tested flocks. 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Singie Comb White Leghorns. Our chicks are money 
makers and show winners. 100% safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Price list mailed on request. Pee Dee Hatch- 
ery, Hartsville, S. C. 


FAMOUS KWALITEED 
Virginia State Certified Baby Chicks 


High Quality Chicks from carefully select- 
ed purebred and blood tested breeders. 
Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. Guaranteed 
100% live delivery. Write for catalog and 
reasonable prices, 


HARRISONBURG HATCHERY, INC. 
ox 458C, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Matlick’s Missouri accredited, health certified, husky 
chicks will pleasa you, Leghorns, Anconas, $10 per 100, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $11. 
For prices on other breeds get our free instructive cata- 


peal Matlick Farms Hatchery, Box 800, Kirksville, 


Engage chicks now for present or later delivery. 
Hatches every week. very breeder blood tested by 
State Department of Agriculture, " peery chick state 
certified, Write for catalog and prices, stating quan- 
ity you desire, ssanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 
K-560, Harrisonburg, Va, 


















































Baby Chicks 

Big husky chicks from range bred, 

Barred and White Rocks, Rhode panes Reds. 
Hatchery, Nerth Wilkesboro, N. 

To be chicken-wise, 

for high 


blood _ flocks 
Wilkes 





go in and not out. Be ready 
markets which is sure to come. We offer 
you vigorous ‘‘Banner Quality’’ chicks that develop— 
Rocks, Reds and lLeghorns—at hard times prices. 
McGaheysville Hatchery, MeGaheysville, Va. 





BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Every Breeder tested and banded under su- 
pervision of state. Our flocks won 87 Prizes 
past year at the State Poultry Breeders’ 
Show, hottest competition in this country. 
Our lith year rigid and expensive improv- 
ing. Thousands of breeders trapnested for 

high egg production, 
See our large display ad in this paper show- 
ing our prices, terms, of ‘Capital Maid’ 
chicks. Buy the best always. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS 
Columbia, S, C. 





Baby Chicks.—Ohio accredited. Best purebred stock, 
Leading breeds. Personally inspected. and carefully 
supervised. 10 free chicks per 100 if ordered before 
March Ist. If you want best quality chicks which have 
had more than usual attention, write to me. Paul 
Grose, Sunbeam Hatchery, Box D, Findlay, Ohio. 


Hi-Grade Certified Baby Chicks.—Engage your chicks 
now for present or future delivery. Rocks, Reds and 
White Leghorns. Hatches every week. Every breeder 
blood tested and state certified by State Department of 
Agriculture. Write for catalog and prices, stating 








quantity. Crickenberger Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, Waynes- 
boro, Va. 
GEYER’S. HI-GRADE CHICKS 


Fine, husky, liveable baby chicks—the 
kind that Bec AND PAY” 


50 100 500 1000 
S. C. White Leghorns. $8: 25 * = $11 $50.00 $100 
8. bs Fated | enncenies 3. 11 56.00 100 
8. 3 8.00 11 50.00 100 
6.50 He 


Barred Ply: mouth Rocks 3.50 

White Plymouth Rocks. 3.50 
. Rhode Isl. Reds 3.50 

White and Silver Laced 





ji Assorted 3.0 
Assorted Odds and Ends 2 3 
TERMS—$1.00 deposited with each order for 


100 
chicks or less, balance C, O. D. 100% 
live delivery. 

GEYER’S HATCHERY 


1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


. if requested, 





Quality blood tested baby chicks, under state super- 
vision. All purebred, bi tested and certified. Care- 
fully selected and 1 


tion. Reds, Send 
at once for information. ‘‘Hatchery chicks for greater 
— Quality Hatchery Co., Box P. Lynchburg, 
Tirgi 
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hen $6. Mrs. George Eggborn, Reva, Va. 





Beautiful big boned ge ea Bronze siggte eels — 
flock of 500. Toms $9; hens $6. Choice Buff Orping- 
ton cockerels $3. Alvas Powell, Warsaw. N. on 





Pure Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.—-Beautiful in bronze, 
prue white edgings. Sired by giant Hugo King copper 
bronze tom. Toms $8 and $10; hens $6. Mrs. Ashby 
Rosson, Reva. Va 





Superior Copperbacks.—Won grand champion at re- 
eent Dallas State Fair. When quality is a considera- 
tion and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys, prices too cheap to mention. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Zethel Emerson, Bowie. Texas. 





Two or More Breeds 


260 egg strain; best available pullets; now laying. 
White Leghorns, $15; Reds, Ro 18. Quantity 
prices. ©. E. Roberts, Mars Hill, ‘N. 


Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults, Baby Chicks.— 
New low prices. Write for illustrated catalgg telling 
“‘How to Raise Ducks for Profit.” Ridgway Duck 
Hatchery. LaRue, Ohio. 


Hylton ‘‘Champion’’ 
pe bone type, some of America’s best. 
eggs, poults, any number. Choice Toulouse geese, 
Goiden Sebright, Japanese Silkies bantams and Pheas- 
ants. All electric hatched: certified baby chicks: state 
=n flocks. Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Folder 
Hylton Turkey-Poultry Farms, 








Bronze Turkeys.—Rich copper, 
Strong breed- 


" “Write us. 
ae ll Va 








e 
Rhode Island Reds Miscellaneous 
Owens’ Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, hay ee 
disease, brilliant rich color. Matured cockerels, ; 
best $5, 15 eggs $2; delivered, Lonnie Marsh, Marth. Catalogs 
ville, N. C suchanan’s New Catalogue Free.—Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Golden Sunflower Reds Make Money.—Guaranteed to Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. Buchanan's Mem- 
live. Making high records in Begg aying Contests. on enn 3 
Write for lowest prices ever made, Parkin Poultry z 
Farm, Box 26R, Shawnee, Okla. Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Turkeys Henry Serge Company, 106 West Baltimore Fl4. Balti- 
Bronze beauties. Prices reduced. Sunnyside, Jones- more. Md 
ville. 
Bronze turkeys, Bird Bros. direct. Mrs. E. T. Red- Concertina Plays by Roll 
fern, Peachland. N._ SN TE SR Latest invention: Concertina plays by rolls. Anyone 
Mammoth Bronze ‘direct from Bird Bros. H. H. can play at once. Free pamphiet. L. P. Pittle, 
Amos, Guinea Mills, a New Bedford. Mass. 
Pure Mammoth pg turkeys, | $7 to $10, Mrs, . 
Claude Troutman, Harmony, N. C. Farm Machinery 
Turkeys!—Troutman’s Bronze beauties. Hens and O. B. Wise Hammer Type Mills. Meadows Grist 
toms, $7 and up. A. >. Troutman, Addor, N. C, Mills, Wood Saws and Saw Mills. Evans Implement 
« Atlanta, Ga. 
If you want the best Bronze turkeys for breeders at wa aie - 
hard time prices write Fred Alfred, Bayboro, N. C. For Sale.—Rebuilt Fordson Tractors: guaranteed, 
Bronze turkeys: prize win rs. Toms $7.50; hens Sherrie ra ees legs, Nomads Universal ‘Tractor @ 
— ba ~ eae rquipment Co., Inec., Richmond, Va. 
6 se 4. ate & Y. May, Bt. 3. Wimevia, B.C, ee 
Purebred White Holland ae Toms $8; hens $6. Furs 
Satisfaction guaranteed. . Daniel, Roxboro, N. C, Tah tan and make up your Furs. We also re 
Bronze turkeys, headed by blue ribbon and grand model, ‘Geen and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
-hampion toms, Grasberger’s Turkey Farm, Bumpass, Virginia. 
Virginia. 
Hay 
Purebred Bronze Turkeys.—Blood from Birds direct ¥ 
and Hugo King, Virginia’s best huge stock. Tom $10; Hay and Straw for sale. Ask = delivered prices. 


Harry Gates Company, Jackson, Mic 
For 





Sale.—40 tons Soybean Hay. Heavily fruited, 
eured and baled oo ideal conditions; $30 per ton, 
f.o.b. Selma, N. S. T. Liles, Wilson Mills, N. C. 


Virginia acne us ship you extra good qual- 
ity Peavine, Soybean and Peanut Hay in carlots at 
attractive prices. Write us for prices. B. B. Kirkland 
Seed Company, Columbia, 8. C, 








Honey 
Choice sourwood comb chunk Honey. On 
can, $2.50; six 10-pound cans. $138.80; prepaid. 
L. Poole, Rt. 2. Asheboro, N. C, 


New crop pure table Honey: six 5 pound cans honey, 
$2.75; six 10 pound cans, $4.95; 10 gallons, $8.95; ax 
3 pound cans comb honey, $3.50. Gulf Coast Bee Co., 

ouma, 


e 10-pound 
Fred 








Hosiery 


Ladies’ and Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen, postpaid; 
slightly irregular; assorted colors; satisfactory guaran- 
tee. Write for bargain list and other specialties. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, Cc. 


Hosiery Sminn —ianer Rayon Hose; six pairs 
90c. Men’s fancy Rayon Sox same price. Slightly im- 
perfect. Postpaid. Bargain list and sample pair 
Scott Distributing Cobpany. Asheboro. N. . 


Bargains.—6 $m airs Ladies’ Rayon Hose, 6 pairs 
Men’s Rayon Sox, $1.15. Postpaid. Siieheay important. 
my paid Ladies’ Hose : sample pair Men’s 25c. 

ae rite av ess list. Ward Specialty Company, Worth- 
ville, N. 











Poultry Supplies 


Poultry Cuts.—Save 50%. Free catalog. aary x 
n 





17 Popular Varieties.—Hatched and blood tested five 
consecutive years to eradicate disease. In our 20 years 
of breeding never was our parent stock so beautiful and 
healthy. Bose and Single Comb is are red to the 
skin. Barred ks of supreme vigor. White and 
Buff Rocks of equal quality. White Wyandottes, Light 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants. Blue Andalusians that 
are fine. rge type Black,’ White and Buff Minorcas. 
Large ‘English White Leghorns with the large floppy 
comb. Bu horns with their rich golden color are 
a delight to the eye. Sheppard’s famous Anconas. 
Beautiful Rose Comb Dark Brown ghorns. Write 
Please for free catalogue. It is beautifully illustrated 
and prices are in reach of all. Hundreds hatching daily 
and careful service . ~ to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatchery, Milltown. Ind. 


Austra- Whites 


Austra-White Pullets.—Day old. _ Photograph free, 
Matured pullets weigh 6% pounds. Lay like Leghorns, 
b ned us. Parkin Poultry Farm. Box 26B, Shawnee, 

ahoma 








Jersey White Giants 


Genuine White Giants; also Blacks, Chicks, eggs. 
e Thomas Farms, Pleasanton. Kas. 


Leghorns 


Tachere cockerels cheap. 





Brown Forest Stewart, 
Clover, S. 





= ones cockerels, $1.25. Lucy Laxton, 


Ferris’ 
Perkinsville, N. 


Ferris’ best egg laying strain cockerels, $2.85 each. 
R. Elliott, Virgilina. Va. 


Leghorns, British Columbia. BR. O. P. Rocks. Chicks, 
Robert Smith Hatchery, Nassawadox, Va. 








Ha: 
Myers Cut Service, 419 Printcraft, Indianapolis, 
big 


Brower’s New 1931 Catalog Now Ready.—100 
pages; hundreds of illustrations: filled with: poultry 
information; describes world’s biggest line poultry 
equipment, supplies; over 374 necessities. Write for 
pod copy. Brower Manufacturing Co., Dept. P4, Quincy, 

nois, 








Livestock 


Duroc—Jerseys 


—Regist wt pigs; guaranteed. DeVane Mur- 


Dur 
Dhy, Atkinson N. 





Essex 
Registered Essex.—All ages. E, A. Aldridge, Randle- 
man, N. C. 





Guinea Hogs 
Guinea Hog pigs, $25 pair. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, 
a. 


Alabam 
oO; 1 Cc. 
Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia. 








Poland-Chinas 


Registered sow pigs. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, 
ennessee. 


Boars. gilts, pigs; eugigneed stock, Mount Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Poland Chinas. easel big type boars. 
pigs. Pri ffreyea & Sons. 








, gilte, 


For Sale.—Ladies’ full fashioned. pure thread silk 
Hose, service weight or chiffon, silk top and curved 
French heel, latest colors, slightly imperfect but suit- 
able to wear on all occasions, 
When you receive and inspec 
fied, and even delighted with them at this price, return 
the whole order at once and we will promptly refund 
the amount paid us including return postage. 
Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c, 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Roll developed, seven Neutone prints. one oil col- 
ored, 25c: reprints 3c. Ace Photo ce, Dept. M, 
Hoisington, Kansas. 


Kodak films enlarged; 5x7 sample, 10c. Roll devel- 
oped, six prints, 25c. Postcards 5c, Commercial 
Studio, Carthage, Mo. 


rg Trial Di —Your next kodak film developed 
5c; prints 2c Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hits, ey Ohio. 


Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder, 40c. ernight service. 
= = hoto Finishi Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

Teinia. 





Wilson Studio, 























Lime 
‘Mascot’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature, 
American Limestone Company. Knoxville. 





Musical 
Fine Ukuleles, $3; utters. $16; delivered. Instruc- 
tion course free. Guaranteed. Webbs Studio (25 
years), Morganton, N. C. 





ze Sienete, Je 
North Carolina 


(Classified Ade continued on next page) 





Tormohlen’s Everlay Single Comb Dark Brown Leg- 
horns. Cockerels, exhibition specimens, $2.50. D. H. 
Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 


White Leghorns.—Write for our great reduced prices 
breeding cockerels, heps, pulls. ad chicks, Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsvil Va 


Selected February and ary hatched Tancred_ strain 
cockerels, bl tested, well grown, vigorous, $8 up, 
f.o.b, (Signed) Bayville Farms, Lynnhaven, Va 


If you want some of those fine Beall-Tancred cock- 
erels, send me your order by return mail, as they will 

soon be gone a this price. $5 each, f.0.b. B, B. 
Huggins, Marshville. N. C. 


Egg-Bred White Leghorn chicks from trapnested hens. 
Records 300 eggs and over. Guaranteed to ilve 30 days. 
Big discounts on early orders. Write Parkin Poultry 
Farm, Box 26A, Shawnee, Okla 


Breeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 
Cockerels bred to pi e greater profits. 
Leghorns breed oe size into your flocks, 
pullets and high records. Catalog free. Densmore 
Poultry Farm, ‘Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 


Orpingtons 
My best Buffs from Madison Square Garden win- 
Mrs. W. H. Shelley, 


























nings. Decherd, Tenn. 
Buff Orpington and Black Minorca baby chicks, Cir- 
cular. Orpington Farms, Grand River. Iowa. 
Plymouth Rocks 
Mrs, 


Buff Rocks.—Stock; eggs $1.50. Dahlias, etc. 
Finley Thomas, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Aristocrat Barred Rocks (direct from Holterman); 
on and light strains. Stock for sale; eggs in season. 
J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C, 


— Rock cockerels from Park’s Record of Per- 
formance matings, direct. State certified and blood 

ested; March hatched; $4 and $5. Hatching eggs, 
Permit 65-C-30. Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass, Va. 











Rhode Island Reds 


Rich, Dark Red Mahogany Plumage.—Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks, from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hatched a 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Strong, vig- 
orous, healthy chicks, guaranteed to live, Beautiful 
color plate catalog free. Farm Service, Rt, F42, 


4 bred gilts, 350, $60. 25 bred and open gilts, weight 
125. 175. 210 pounds. 25 boars, 110, 140, 225 pounds. 
. Night Hawk and Dictator Lad 2nd. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Wainright Lea, Brooksville. Ky. 


Aberdeen-Angus 


Choice bull calves; priced. to > al immediately. Gay- 
lord H. French, Draper, N 








Fe 


For Sale.—One purebred two-year-old ta bull; 
five baby bulls of best breeding. Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. C. 





Jerseys 


Beautiful registered Jersey bull, nearly year old, $100, 
His sire a full brother to 1929 state champion in Class 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 





Rabbits 
Famous Stahl’s strain Chinchillas. Quick profits. 
Prices right. Green Rabbitry, Box 260, Mt. Gilead, 


North Carolina. 


Pedigreed Silver Marten Rabbits. 
of the Silver Fox. Real bargains. 





A fur imitation 
eptgeeten guaran- 





teed. Echo Farm, Rt. 3, _ Raleigh, _N. 
Dogs 
mF By Terrier pups. Ideal gifts. Hylton Farm, Orange, 
rein 





Selling ten Fox Hounds, $250. Ray Jolls, 
Virginia. 


Rootes C Collies, 10 and 6 dollars, 


Crewe, 





Woodberry Kennels, 








Surry, 

Collies, Bhepherds, Fox Terriers, Rickett’s Farm, 
Kincaid, Kans. 

Rat Terrionds Fox Terriers, Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana, Ill. 





Registered Police pups; best imported weesinne’ 36 
upwards. David Schmidt, Glencoe, Minnesota 

Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females ed “males 213, 
Shipped $0.8. Fairview Farm, Elmore, 

Coon, um, skunk, rabbit and se cheap, 
on a PHerrick Hound Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 

Sale.—20 choice, select coonhounds, 

trial” Kevil Kentucky Kennel, B140, Kevil, 











cheap on 
Ky. 





ou 





The Clock Struck 
One! 


Sold by Classified Ads. 
in Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist. 


Have you ever had something disappear 
at a profit? Well, that is the experi- 
ence of H. H. Amos, Guinea Mills, Va., 
breeder of Mammoth Bronze Ria g 

e advertised in our C. LINAS- 
VIRGINIAS edition which enjoys 250,000 
circulation in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. 
He wrote us: 


“Eight years ago I began breeding 
Mammoth | steel Turkeys direct 
from Bird B and later ad- 
vertised in PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER and Southern Ruralist. I know 
that RESULTS come from your 
Classified Ads for last spring I was 
answerin letters a great many 
nights w the clock struck one. 
AS St the evdave camp front « exam 











LET CLASSIFIED ADS DO YOUR 
SELLING—Mail your advertisement be- 
fore February 1 to start with our Feb- 
ruary 15 issue and run it several times 
for best results. 


















Circulation and rates given on 
first Classified Page. 
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Classified Ads ee 


Of Interest to Women 

and Picoting Attachment Guaranteed 
machine. Prepaid 50c or sent ¢.o.d 
LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia, 


Hemst itching 
Fits any sewing 
Circulars free. 
Missouri 
Knitting 

(Mfr.), 


$1.15 pound 
Samples free H. Bartlett 
Maine 


Old Coins 


 ¥ arn.—Colored wool for rugs 
Yarn at bargain 
Box 20. Harmony, 


Old Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
“4e for large coin folder. May mean much profit to you 
Numismatic Co.. Dept. 645° Ft. Worth, Texas. 





Patents 


Patents. — Booklet free. 
(oleman, Kegistered Patent 
Washington, D Cc. 


~; Patents —w rite to. B. 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 
Washington, D. C Honorable methods. 


Patents.—-Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or medel for instructions or write for free book, 
““How to. Obtain. a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77Q 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ington. 1, ¢ 


Low | fees Watson E. 
Lawyer, Victor Building, 


P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
McGill Bldg., 





Pecans 


Papershell Pecans.—Nice large nuts, 45c 
postpaid. 25 pound lots or more. 40c per 
postpaid. 3B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, 
South Carolina 


per pound, 
Pound, not 
Columbia, 





Printing 
200 sheets paper, 100 envelopes,: $1 8%xll letter 
heads, 8%x7 bill heads, statements, 6% envelopes: 250, 
$1.25: 500, $1.85: 1.000, $3.50. Best workmanship. 
Agents wanted. Bulletin Company, Martinsville, Va. 


Protect Your Meat 


DON’T LET SKIPPERS EAT 

YOUR MEAT 
Chambers’ ~Anti-Skipper. Compound will 
keep them off. your cured’ meats. Only one 
treatment required. No sacking or cover- 
ing needed. It will preserve and keep your 
meat as tender as nature. Anti-Skipper 
Compound is sold by your dealer under a 
genuine guarantee to do all we claim for 
it; or we refund your money. You take 
no chances. 


SAVE YOUR MEAT 


Accept no substitutes. See that the name 

“Chambers” is on every packagé. It is 

packed in two sizes. The $1 size will treat 

500 to 700 pounds of meat; the 50c size will 

treat 250 te 350 pounds. If your druggist 

or merchant cannot supply you write to 
CHAMBERS-GODFREY MFG. CO., 

Martin, Tennessee 








Schools and Colleges 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. by eed guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point. N. C. 


Tet Mr. Geen help you qualify at once’ for a 
id gavernment job: $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst St. Louis, Mo. 








Spray Materials 


Buchanan's Oil Emulsion or Lime Sulphur Solution 

i= San Jose Scale. Gallon 65c; 5, 50: 10. $4.50; 
25, $9.50. Catalogue free. Special Bo on quantities. 
h 5 M ag iy 








Syrup 
Fancy Sugan Cane Syrup.—35 gallon barrels $16: gal- 
lon cans. $7.50 dozen. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 
Delicious Georgia Cane Syrup, 35 gallon barrel $15. 


Iso buy and sell Cowpeas, Soybeans. Vernon Brab- 
ham, Moultrie. Ga. 








Tobacco 


30 Chewing Twist, 2: postpaid. 
Co., D140, Paducah. 


Recleaned (Jamaica —— Leaf: 40c ounce. Send 
w. nS: 


Money order. F. W. Hill, Snow ‘Hill, 
Smoking: 10 pounds $1.20; 
twists: 40, $1.60. — _Ernest _ Choate, e, Wingo, 
Leaf Tobacco.—World’s best. Write for arog avon 
Troutt & Son, Dept. Fl, Hickory, Ky. 


Sample 106c. 

Leaf homey Ry guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1.25; 10, $2.20. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pay 
Bardwell, Ky 


postman. Tite Farmers, 
Ghepinn, 5 pounds 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. 
Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when ok Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid. Guaranteed best poles juicy leaf 
chewing: 5 pounds. $1.50; 10. $2.75. Bes 20 


National Tobacco 


“chewing $1. 653  stees, 











Introducing Sixteen Vir- 
ginia Master Farmers 
(Concluded from page 5) 
where weeds grew before. His income 
is from beef cattle, apples, hogs, and 
other enterprises to which his part of the 
state is adapted. Here is a man whom 
the people love and who loves his people. 
He works with Virginia Polytechnic In- 

stitute to the advantage of both. 

II 

E. H. Boswell; Prince Edward County, 
was burned out by fire and locked out by 
the sheriff, less than 20 years ago, losing 
everything he had. Now his Guernsey 
herd is known :threughout the Guernsey 
world. Like Mr. Bonham, he placed his 
faith in’ pastures, cattle, and apples—di- 
versification and ‘specialties. V. P. I. 
helped him with his plans and -he follow- 
ed them. “I would go out of business if 

I could not keep books,”’ he says. 
. Il 
William Buchanan, 
ty, is a farm leader and investigator and 
is satisfied only with the best methods 
and. the best.. products... His -specialties 
are beef cattle; hogs, sheep, corn, and to- 


' bacco, with pastures as his farm’s foun- 


dation.. Incidentally, Mr. Buchanan pro- 
duces 5,250. pounds of ‘tobacco on three 
acres, holds important offices, was the 
first farmer 
falfa successfully, and produces certified 
seed corn, making 60 to, 90: bushels. per 
acre. 
: IV . 

T. M. Calhoun, Grayson County, start- 
ed farming with 20 acres of land, a one- 
room cabin, and a wife, but no cook stove. 
He believes in lime and has more than 
doubled his yields by its use with leg- 
umes and livestock. Beef cattle, sheep, 
hogs, poultry, grass, beans, corn, oats, 
and wheat give a balanced system of 
farming. He buys no feed and sells corn 
and wheat not needed for his own stock. 
Mr. Calhoun is an active member of the 
Grange and Farm Bureau and is a use- 
ful citizen. 

V 

Henry Good, Halifax: County, has a 
farm of only 52 acres with 46 in culti- 
vation. It would be difficult to find a 
more ideal or more satisfying live-at- 
home and family farm. His hobbies are 
fertile soils and high quality products. 
He keeps a separate account for every 
trop. Every foot of his farm is good to 
look at. His income is from apples, 
peaches, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, 
hay, poultry, milk, cattle, purebred seed, 
and a variety of vegetables. More than 
5,000 cans are annually conserved on this 
farm, once worn-out tobacco fields. 

VI 


Ben Middleton, Fairfax County, lives 
near Washington and daily feeds certi- 
fied milk to Senaters and Congressmen 
and is thus a support to the nation. He 





pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn, 


Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill over 100 trees, $2. 
Co., Jonestown, Miss. 





Bo-Ko 





Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Shipments of cream. mates market price 
paid. Catawba Creamery, Hickor: 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237. Nashville, Tenn. 


Situation Wanted 


Single man, educated, experienced in all farm work 
and management, can do carpenter and mechanical work, 
wants job. Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


Agents Wanted 
“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 
Mr. Farmer, why worry? You can make 
$30 to $150 weekly distributing Whitmer 
Products to pene friends. Experience un- 
necessary. e teach you how free. Earn 
while morning. Few vacant territories in 
N C., Va. and W. Va. Write today 
for ae &., Every-Day-Pay-Day- Pian, 
THE H. C. WHITMER COMPANY 
Dept. C Columbus, Indiana 

















Wanted.—Salesmen to sell complete line of Nursery 
ock gover commissions. Virginia Nurseries, Rith- 
a. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
: Toe Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 








Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis. 


We start you permet a a 
Perfumes, Toilet 
nation Co., 663, St. | es ‘Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrora at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


No-Tangle Ironing Cond. .—-Onnnet kink. Saves elec- 
tricity. Tremendous profi Sample free to workers. 
Bestever Co., 719 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass; throws continuous stream, Established 40 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-4, Johnstown, Ohio. 


If you want to get your Groceries and Household 
Supplies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make 
$15 profit a day besides, send me your name immedi- 
ately, No experience necessary. New Ford sedan free 
to producers. Albert Mills, 8975 Monmouth, Cincinnati. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed: unsold 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample case, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders, Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
‘ood Co., G2811 Archer, Chicago. 


le @ finance you and show you how to run a 
profitable grocery and stock feed business among neigh- 
bors and farm acquainttances. I furnish the capital. 
You get stock from me on credit and can sell on credit. 
I will start any honest man in desirable locality. Many 
earn around $40 a week from the start, increasing rap- 
idly with experience, This is a pleasant, steady busi- 
ness, even for elderly men. Write for ‘‘no investment’’ 
application and details to Mr. Ostrom. care McConnon 

Company, Room M-901, Memphis, Tenn. 


Concord 








Soaps, Extracts, 
ence unnecessary. Car- 





Prof- 
Write 




















Washington Coun-. 


in his section to grow al-. 


with one of 
He is a con- 


is first and last a dairyman, 
the finest herds in America. 
sistent winner in the show ring, and sells 
registered stock in foreign countries. He 
produced a high grade cow that made a 
record second to the highest ever made 
by a grade. His pastures are as good as 
any we have ever seen. 
VII 
G. B. Morehead, Wythe County, makes 
a cash crop of his» forest, and his hams, 
shoulders, and bacon are: known far and 
wide. His annual production of hams 
runs around 1,500 per year, with an equal 
number of shoulders and sides. His en- 
tire’ farm of 633 acres is under fence, 
and every field has sheds for the protec- 
tion of his 200 sheep, 60 brood sows, and 
110 beef cattle. Corn, wheat, potatoes, 
cabbage, and apples are all important 
cash. crops. This farm’ is splendidly 
equipped, from a modern packing plant 
and grain elevators down to woodsheds, 
gates, and fences. 
VIII 


QO. N. Nuckols, Henrico €ounty, ac- 
knowledges a triumvirate. of .hobbies.— 
horses, mules, and bird dogs. The Nuck- 
ols family have lived on their presént 
farm for four generations. While nearly 
100 head of cows furnish the principal 
income,: two unusual -features of this 
farm are 130 tame purebred Mallard 
ducks and 18 mule colts, the latter as 
fine as any that come from Missouri. 
Wild geese, turkeys, and a: flock of 500 
hens make up the poultry population. 
Small grain, grasses, legumes, corn, and 
potatoes are all-income crops. 

IX 

_F. M. Powell, Southampton’ County, 
lives in the peanut and cotton section of 
Virginia and his farm almost perfectly 
demonstrates the wisdom of two-armed 
farming in a. one-crop  country—plant 
production balanced by animal’ produc- 
tion. His large herd of dairy cattle, ex- 
tra large herd of hogs, and big flock of 
poultry balance 75 bales of cotton, 7,500 
bushels of peanuts, all the ‘silage and 
corn needed, and a big pasture. 

x 

Clarence B. Robertson, Charlotte Coun- 
ty, while a large producer of high grade 
tobacco, also produces wheat, oats, and 
corn in quantity, with yields doubling 
the average yield in the state. These 
crops are balanced by dairy and beef cat- 
tle, hogs, and poultry. Fifty acres in 
temporary pasture and 90 in permanent 
pasture give economic production. We 
found here the best equipped and most 
efficient farm blacksmith repair shop we 
have seen in many a day. 


XI 


S. H, Saunders, Bedford County, gave 
up a job that paid $25 a month on a Mis- 
souri farm to rent a Virginia farm of 
650 fertile acres, which he now owns. 
All credit is due Mrs. Saunders, who de- 
clined to go to Missouri but consented to 
marry him if they could live in Virginia. 
Alfalfa, pastures, corn, wheat, oats, and 
barley support 130 dairy cattle, 100 hogs, 
and 500 poultry, and have educated eight 
children, most of them attending college. 
Every dairy animal was raised on the 
place except a few bulls. 

XII 

C.H. Seeley, Sussex County, has the best 
arranged farmstead we have seen in a 
long time. Peanuts, corn, and small grain 
furnish cash income and support the 
progeny of 15 purebred sows, 20 head of 
cattle, turkeys, ducks, and chickens. All 
brood sows have been purebred for 12 
years. The fertility of this farm enables 
Mr. Seeley to sell annually about 1,000 
bushels of corn produced at Illinois costs 
and marketed at Cotton Belt prices. 

XIII 


E, M. Slauson, Williamsburg County, 
lives down in Tidewater Virginia and 
grows better alfalfa than he grew in Iowa. 
Mr. Slauson supplies milk at the rate of 
200 gallons per day to William and, Mary 
College, from whose faculty Governor 
John G. Pollard was drafted. Milk fed 
animals are always best. When Mr. and 


Mrs. Slauson were married he had ex- 
actly 39 cents, he was an Iowa farmer 
hogs were selling at 3 cents per pound 
and everybody was broke. He bought 
300 acres of land on faith and hope and 
paid for the land and improvements with 
timber cut from the land. Clear think- 
ing and hard -work have made a success 
of a balanced and diversified farm. 
XIV 
W. T. Smith, Loudoun County, is the 
best codperator. in the state, according to 
J. L. Lintner, county agent, and has “won 
enough cups and ribbons to fill a trophy 
museum.” Mr. Smith is also a grass 
man. He has one 30-acre bluegrass pas- 
ture that has been grazed continuously 
for 17 years, and another of 12 acres 
grazed continuously for 30 years. Mr. 
Smith is both a “jiner” and a_ worker, 
belonging to the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers’ Association, the Lou- 
doun County Breeders’ Association, and 
being on his school board, a general util- 
ity worker for his county fair, and a 
helper in all public enterprises. 
XV 
R. D. Stewart, Orange County, is al- 
ways ready and willing to lend a helping 
hand and for this reason unofficially and 
without pay acts as public codperator for 
both his county agent and teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture. He belongs to the 
Farmers’ -Union arid a dairy association, - 
is a director*in the Orange County Farm 
Association, and helps in any way that 
he can help. Hetraveled the cow, sow, 
and hen route to success; has pigeons, 
turkeys, pastures, alfalfa, certified seed 
corn, orchards, vineyard, and garden 
This farm is owned by. Mrs. Cassie 
Stewart, his mother, and is operated by 
R. D: Stewart, manager, and T. A. 
Stewart, his brother. 
XVI 
W. L. Turner, Rappahannock County, 
gives more than 200 acres in pasture the 
same cultural care he gives his corn or 
other crops, and his hillsides and valleys 
are as well kept as a park. He makes 
inventories and keeps books and records 
of all activities. . His income is from 
beef cattle, pastures, hogs, corn, chickens, 
wheat, apples, and sheep. He has a meal, 
flour, and feed mill and a farm commis- 
sary, but finds time for active partici- 
pation in several organizations such as 
the Farmers’ Union, the school board, 
and a trust company, and is director in 
a bank and member of an advisory ex- 
tension council. This farm conforms to 
the live-at-home practices of 75 years ago 
and conforms also to the best economic 
and caaaieaad peetiene of today. 


I See by the Ads 


ALWAYS did claim I seen good 

things in the ads in this paper but I 
believe it’s gettin’ better. I just seen the 
ad in this paper about a man gettin’ bread 
out of his own 
wheat fields and 
meat out of his own 
smokehouse or words 
to that effect. Yes, 
and I would say get 
bread and cornfield 
beans, cowpeas and 
goobers out of his 
own corn patch. [ 
can’t see nowheres 
where these folks 
says what they got 
to sell. It looks like 
they wants folks to make some money 
first and then I reckon they’ll tell what 
they got to sell. Anyhow I like what they 
say about what to do and like I said in 
my last piece if everbody would do like 
they say then all of us would get a lot 
more money for what cotton we grow. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
some fellow is claimin’ he gets 113 quarts 
of milk in every bag-full. That’s an aw- 
ful lot at one milkin’. I sure would like 
to see the cow. Look up his ad. He’s 
got the bottles there to show you. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





BILL CASPBR 
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From Renter to Owner of 
$21,000 South 
Plains Farm 








Success Awaits You On the 
South Piains of Texas 


A few years ago, Mr. Douglas 
Pounds, Lubbock County, was a ten- 
ant farmer. He invested his small sav- 
ings in a farm on the South Plains. 
Profits from livestock, feed crops, 
dairying, poultry, hogs, cotton, and 
from growing planting seed for other 
farmers, have almost finished paying for 
320 acres and a _ beautiful modern 
home. His net income averages more 
than $4,000 yearly. 


Move Out On the South Plains 
Where Farming Pays Profits 
Millions of acres of rich, level land 

that has never felt the plow—fertile as 

nature made it—ready to grow profit- 
able crops—waiting for you at $30.00 
to $50.00 an acre. Abundant water 
supply 20 to 125 feet under the sur- 
face — good schools ——close to year 





*round markets — among progressive, 
neighborly people — healthful, invig- 
orating climate—the ideal country for 
happy, prosperous living. 


This Free Book— 


will tell you about the wonderful 
South Plains of Texas, give you facts 
you want to know, help you visualize 
the opportunity that awaits ambitious 
farmers who want to get ahead—write 
for it now! 


S 





ae 
The SOUTH PLAINS of TEXA 
a i 


The Spokesman, | 
The South Plains, Inc., Dept iy | 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Please send me your 
book, “FARM LIFE ON | 
THE SOUTH PLAINS 
OF TEXAS.” | 





| Name 








| 
I 
| Address | 
| or Route | 


| Post Office 
or City State... 
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as Long! 
rite for my New CUT PRICE 
Gatalog and learn all about my New 
COPPER STEEL Fencing that lasts TWICE AA Wie, 
long — saves you HALF your fence money. RU 
My new prices are LOWEST in 15 yeare. ary 


DIRECT From Factory—Freight PAID \ 
That's another real saving—no guessing at freight 
x id the freight—still do even 
ST CUT PRICES. 24 bour 
quick delivery. Over 
Fences, Barb Wire, 
ates, nd Roll Roofing, Peints, 
b > . Poultry Supplies. etc. 164 pages— 
write for Catalog today. —JIM BROWN, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
——>D: MPHIS. TENN. 
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Pickin’s 








ALL WET 
Seasick Passenger (on friend’s yacht)—“I 
say, what about going back? After you’ve 
seen one wave, you’ve seen them all.” 


HELPFUL HUSBAND 


“What's the matter, Oscar—you look ter- 
rible.” 
“My wife’s on a diet.’’—Judge. 


WHO SAYS THIS? 


“What are the first words of the used-car 
buyer?” asks an advertisement. Those we 
ride with always say, “You'll have to slam 
that door harder.” 


AT LEAST INTENTIONALLY 


In spite of our skepticism, man has finally 
made a complete conquest of the air. He 
can now fly like a bird, but he still has lots 
to learn from his feathered friends. It will 
be a long time, for instance, before he is 
able to sit comfortably on a barbed wire fence. 


EXTRAVAGANT 


Sandy—“‘Say, when is Annie McTavish goin’ 
to let you marry her?” 

Andy—“It’s very uncertain. Some fool gave 
her a big box of paper with her name printed 
on it. She won’t get married till it’s used up 
—an’ she writes very few letters on account 
of the postage.” 


KNEW HIS CHUCK 





A lady was entertaining the small son of 
her friend. 

“Are you quite sure you can cut your 
meat, Willy?” she asked, after watching him 
a moment. 

“Oh, yessum,” he replied without looking 
up. ‘“‘We often have it as tough as this at 
home.”’—The Lyre. 


GO BEAUTIFUL FOR SPECIOUS LIES! 


In a kindergarten class, flags were shown, 
and in answer to a question a little girl gave 
the response that was expected of her: “This | 
is the flag of my country.” | 

“And what is the name of your country?” 
was the next question. 

“°Tis of thee,” was the prompt reply.— 
Pullman News. 


A NEW STARTING PLACE 


A man was driving through the Kentucky | 
mountains. Wanting to get to Cincinnati for 
the night, he asked directions of a native. 

“Go down_the road about 10 miles, and take 
your right turn,” the native began. Then he 
stopped, and spat. ‘No, I think you’d do bet- 
ter to go the other way and take your first 
leit.’ He spat again, thought deeply, and 
then, in a sudden burst of confidence, ex- 
claimed: “Tell you what, neighbor. If I was 
aiming to go to Cincinnati I wouldn’t start 
from here.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright. 1981, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


e.. — 
DE MAN AW’ BIN BAWN 


WHuUT DON’ NEvuH 
MEK A MusTAKE — 
| —-~EN EF HE SAY 
HE DONT, Hivs A 
MUSTAKE HE EvuH 


BIN BAWN.. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ole ’oman low she bears mah name, en 
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WOULD YOU RATHER 


HAVE 


or get 


MORE COWS... 


more milk per cow? 


Seventeen cows that received Dr. 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic did the 
same work as twenty-three cows that 
received no Tonic. They did this 
while on test at the Research Farm 


of Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 


IN THE case cited above, all the cows 
were comparable in every way. Past 
records showed their breeding and 
production capacity to be similar. 
They all received the same grain mix- 
ture, hay out of the same mow, ran 
on the same pasture. Just the same, 
seventeen of these cows (the ones 
that received Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic) averaged 8744 pounds 
milk in a year. The other twenty- 
three (they received no Tonic) aver- 
aged only 6177 pounds milk. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
kept the appetites of the seventeen on 
edge at all times. The $16.20 worth 
more feed they ate in the year is proof 


of that. But after all it is not so 
much what a cow eats. It is what she 
is able to utilize that counts. ‘Those 
seventeen cows were able to utilize a 
larger portion of that feed ... turn it 
into milk ... and profit. 


You can get the same milk you are 
getting now from less cows by adding 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic to 
your ration ... by giving them the 
benefit of its potassium iodide, cal- 
cium carbonate, calcium phosphate, 
and other ingredients which are es- 
sential to milk production and which 
help to keep your cows in the best of 
condition. 


Economize this year by putting 
your herd on Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic. It will cost you only 
two cents per cow per day ... add 
dollars to your monthly milk check. 
See your local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess 
IMPROVED Stock Tonic 


a conditioner and mineral supplement 





For Troubles 
due to Aci 
INDIGESTION 

SOUR STOMACH 

HEARTBURN 

CONSTIPATION 

GAS, NAUSEA 








Many people, two hours after eating, 
suffer indigestion as they call it. It is 
usually excess acid. Correct it with an 
alkali. The best way, the quick, harm- 
less and efficient way, is Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia. It has remained for 50 
years the standard with physicians. 
One spoonful in water neutralizes 
many times its volume in stomach 
acids, and at once. The symptoms 
disappear in five minutes. 


You will never use crude methods 
when you know this better method. 
And you will never suffer from excess 
acid when you prove out this easy 
relief. Please do that—for your own 

ow. 





Foot a 


Too much 


ACID 


Be sure to get the genuine, pre- 
scribed by doctors for conditions due to 
excess acid. It is always a liquid; it 
cannot be made in tablet form. Look 
for the name Phillips’ and the word 
genuine in red. 








GLEAMY WHITE TEETH 
AND A SWEET BREATH 





Dental 
Tooth-paste just once and see for 
yourself how white your teeth become 
Write for a free ten-day tube. Addre 
The Phillips Co., 170 Varick S 
New York, N.Y. = 


Try Phillips’ Magnesia 
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into her room to the bed. Not on your 
life.” 

For half an hour after Shackleford’s 
departure, Jimmy wandered around down- 
stairs. It was depressing, this big spread 
out house with no one about and dusk 
darkening the corners of the high pitched 
rooms. A drink, he decided, was in or- 
der. He looked around for a bell and 
failing to find one went out to the pantry 
where he was still listening to Cornelius’ 
rambling talk, when he heard the rest of 
the party returning. 

“T’ve never gone through anything like 
this afternoon,” said Helen. “It was 
ghastly. And those reporters 
They were like like buzzards.” 

“Buzzards,” Julia snapped. “They are 
not as good as buzzards, “The questions 
they asked us, Jimmy! You can’t imagine 
them. Disgusting, insinuating things. 
There was nothing too personal for them 
to try to dig into. And keeping Mr. Ban- 
nister in a filthy jail,” Julia flared. “TI 
call that outrageous—simply outrageous.” 

Jimmy smiled tolerantly. “When the 
law gets hold of you for murder, Hon, 
they hardly ever put you up at the Ritz.” 
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HAT night, long after the others had 

retired, Jimmy and Mrs. Parr sat up 
in their room; he reading-a magazine, she 
writing letters. Suddenly both started up 
in excitement. A shriek of abject, un- 
reasoning terror rang out from some- 
where down the west corridor. Almost 
before Parr was out in the hall, a wailing 
voice echoed from one end of* the big 
house to the other. ‘Look, look! Aw 
my Jesus, look!” 

Halfway along the west corridor,. Mar- 
tha, the maid, was standing. One arm 
was olitstretched, pointing down irito the 
east wing. The other covered ‘her eyes. 
“Aw my Gawd, she’s done come back!” 
“Shut up, Martha,” Jimmy ordered 
sternly, ‘“What are you yelling about? 
* You'll frighten the ladies to death. What 

do you think you saw?” 

“Look, look!” the woman wailed again, 
still pointing down toward the other 
wing. 

H “She’s done come back! I knowed she 
would. She’s done come back!” 

“Where? What?” 

“Look under de Goah !” 

if Jimmy turned and looked. From be- 
) neath the closed door of the sitting room 
» at the end of the east corridor, an uneasy 
light flickered, faded, then glowed red 
again. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


i! A $25,000 Check for Lord Corbyn from 
q Alma Brent 


ECOUNTING the happening later, 

Jimmy Parr declared that the time 
it took him to dash across the broad cen- 
ter hall and down the length of the east 
corridor to the sitting room door, shat- 
tered any speed record that he had ever 
set up on the diamond. But fast as he 
was, Corbyn, from his room across the 
hall, was ahead of him and threw open 
the door a split second before his arrival. 


The two men entered the room to- 
gether. Flames, from the kindling burn- 
ing beneath them, were beginning to creep 
around the logs laid in the open fireplace. 





After one glance, Jimmy raced through 
the door into Alma Brent’s bedroom and 
into the bathroom beyond. Almost at once 
he was back and splashed a big pitcher 
full of water into the fire. The flames 
flickered and died down. A second trip, 
and the last glimmering spark was 
drowned. 


“Why did you do that?” Helen de- 
manded from the doorway where she, 
Brent and Julia stood watching, with 
| Martha, big eyed and still gasping, peer- 
ing over their shoulders. “The fire there 
couldn’t do any harm, and some of the 
water may drip through and spot the 
‘ceiling downstairs,” she continued with 
mhousewifely concern. é 
4; i Jimmy replied. 
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with water,’” he explained, grinning. 
“Anyhow, more than likely, I’m responsi- 
ble for the fire, so I suppose it was up to 
me to put it out.” 

“Why are you responsible?” Corbyn 
questioned. 

“While the rest of you were away this 
afternoon, I came up here and was look- 
ing around, and I must have thrown a 
Cigarette stump in there that’s been 
smouldering in the kindling ever since. 
Sorry I started all this excitement, but 
now that the show is over, I think we 
might as well go back to our rooms and 
stage a sleeping act. With the law and 
the newspaper boys and the Lord knows 
who: else: nosing here tomorrow, we'll 
need all that we can get,” :-* 


As he talked, Jimmy walked toward the 
door into the corridor, and managed to 
get everyone else out of the door ahead of 
him. “Good night, everybody,” he said, 
as he closed the sitting room door behind 
him. 

Back in his room, Parr lit a cigarette 
and dropped back into his chair. 

“Aren’t you going to bed?” 
Julia demanded. “I thought you 
said you were sleepy.” 

“You didn't fall for that 
bunk, did you?” her husband 
replied. “Sleepy? Yeah, sleepy 
as Cobb on the bases, As soon 
as the others quiet down, I’m 
going to beat it back down to 
that room,’ 


“You are going to do ecibine 
of the kind, Jimmy. Parr, under- 
stand that,’ his wife announced 
with asperity.. “What do you want to 
go there for anyway—and at this time 
of night? If you keep on: meddling 
with what don’t concern you, you'll 
find yourself locked up, too. What 
business is it of yours? Who do you 
think you are—Sherlock Holmes? And 
what were you doing snooping around up 
in that room this afternoon, anyway, 
throwing cigarettes all over the place? 
Lucky we aren’t all burnt to death in our 
beds.” 


“Go on, blow up. You'll feel better,” 
Jimmy advised easily. “But when you 
light, I'll tell you something. I never 
threw any cigarette stump in the fireplace. 
Somebody had just lit that fire and what’s 
more Well, never mind, that can 
wait.” 

“What is it, Jimmy? Tell me,” his wife 
demanded with a sudden change of tone. 


“T’ll tell you later. 
back,” 

“No, tell me now, You know how ner- 
vous I am. Unless I know why you're 
going back there—I'll be wondering what 
is happening to you and ; 


Wait until I come 


LL right, all right. You win. When 

I went over to throw that first 

pitcher of water on the fire, I got a 

glimpse of something that I want to get a 

good look at—and I don’t want anybody 

else here in the house to know about it 
either.” 

“What was it?” 


“Right on-the boards at the edges of 
the hearth a little skim of ashes—not 
much, just a dust—had blown out. And 
there’s a print of somebody’s foot there.” 


“Somebody’s shoe? Was it a man’s or 
a woman’s?” Julia demanded, wide- 
eyed, her voice lowered. 


“No, not a shoe. A footprint—small— 
too small to be a man’s. I just happened 
to catch it, the way the firelight fell on 
it, and what’s more, I didn’t want anybody 
else to notice it. That’s why I’m going 
back.” 


“But what have you got to do with it? 
Stop meddling. Go back-there, and as 
likely as not you'll do something else as 
silly as throwing all that water on the 
fire which was in the fireplace where it 
couldn’t do any harm to anything. As it 
is, I’m sure that Miss Payne—Mrs, Brent, 
I mean, I don’t seem to be able to remem- 
ber that she’s married—but Al I’m 
sure she’s ight. _ There'll be a terri 












spot on the ceiling downstairs.” 

“Heads up, Julia. I didn’t think that 
one would get by you. Use your bean.” 

For’ once Jimmy went uncorrécted. 
Julia was too interested. 

“If my cigarette didn’t light that fire— 
and it didn’t—” Jimmy continued, “some- 
body must have wanted to burn up some- 
thing—and I'd like to know what that 
something is. Chances are that every- 
thing’s burnt, but I’m going to have a 
look anyway. That’ s why I put on that 
fireman act. See?’ 


ULIA walked across to her husband 

and ran her hand affectionately 
through his hair. “I would never have 
thought of that, really, I wouldn’t—until 
it was too late to do any good,” she said, 
which for Julia was praise superlative. 


“Oh, I snap out of it now and then,” 
Jimmy answered sheepishly. “Now, let 
me see. Give me a quilt or something. 
No, that: dressing gown of mine will do,” 
he continued, as he stooped over and be- 
gan to unlace his shoes. 

“What do you want that for?” 

“To cover the crack under 
the door. I'll have to turn on 
the light, and I don’t want it to 
show outside while I’m in there 
doing my stuff. But I think I’d 
better wait a little fonger and 
give the others a chance to go 
to sleep—if they’re going to 
sleep. Somebody else may have 
as much curiosity about that 
fireplace as I have, but I’ve got 
to take a chance on that.” 

For a while the two sat talking in un- 
dertones. “You'd better go to bed, 
Honey, unless you want to undress in the 
dark,” Jimmy advised. “I don’t want to 
leave a light on in here when I go down 
the corridor.” 

“Go to bed nothing,” Julia decided. 
“Until you come back I’m going to sit 
right here—with my clothes on and my 
shoes on, too. The next excitement in 
this house isn’t going to catch me in a 
pink georgette nightgown that’s nobody’s 
business,” 

“Suit yourself, Honey. 
out the lights, and I’m off.” 


Now let’s cut 


\73* carefully Jimmy opened the 
door. On tiptoe he slipped across to 
the door into the east corridor. Noiselessly 
he let himself into the dark room, closed 
the door, and after carefully placing his 
dressing gown to make a tight fit over 
the crack, turned on the lights. A glance 
at the fireplace told him that nobody had 
been there ahead of him. It was just as 
he had left it, except that a thin trickle 
of water had crept out from the hearth 
and spread in a thin puddle on the floor. 

“Darn the luck,” he whispered under 
his breath as he looked at it. Except for 
a fraction of the heel, there was no trace 
of the footprint. The water had covered 
the rest. 


He turned his attention to the fireplace. 
Very carefully, so as to disturb nothing 
beneath them he removed the logs and 
laid them to one side on the hearth. Then, 
painstakingly, he began to run his fingers 
through the mass of sodden wood ashes 
that lay between the big brass andirons. 
He was on the point of abandoning his 
search when, near the edge of the heap, 
he came across a bit of paper, wet and 
smeared with the black stain of the ashes, 
but with the writing still legible. With- 
out stopping to try to read it, he laid it 
aside and continued to dig about. Three 


other scraps rewarded his efforts. But 
he could find nothing more. 
With a last regretful look at the 


puddle that had obliterated the foot- 
print, he had half risen from his crouch- 
ing position on the hearth when the glint 
of something in a crack between two of 
the broad floor boards caught his atten- 
tion. Slipping the end of a match under- 
neath it, he lifted it out. Three beads— 
one blue, one green, and one clear white 
—all eked together in a cian setting. 
the trinket ir 






‘FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH!! 


his waistcoat, and with the? ‘four scraps of 
paper in his hand; his dressing gown over 
his arm, :cut off the lights and noiselessly 
let himself out into the corridor. 


All of 
the rooms were still dark, and a a ea 


later he was inside his own. 


NY luck?” Julia asked. 

. “TI don’t know,” her husband answer- 
ed as he turned on the lights. “I found 
these scraps in the ashes, but haven’t look- 
ed at them yet. They may be just paper.” 

“And the footprint?” 


“No luck. Water had run out on the 
floor and covered it all over except a piece 
of heel—and not enough of that left to 
tell anything by. But I’m almost certain 
it was too small to be a man’s.” 

As he talked, Jimmy removed the 
shade from the lamp on the desk and 
laid one of the soaked pieces of paper 
on the hot electric bulb. “TI’ll have these 
things dried out in a minute. Then we'll 
see.” While the first and second bits of 
paper were drying, Parr said nothing, but 
he had scarcely put the third one around 
the bulb when he called to his wife. “Come 
here, Julia. _Look at this. Wait. Give 
me a piece of blotting paper to spread it 
on. There. What do you know about 
that?” he demanded exultantly, staring 
down at the scrap that lay on the desk 
before them. It was one end of a check. 
About two thirds had been burned away, 
but the writing on the lines beneath the 
date and the printed words “Trust Com- 
pany” were plainly legible. On the first 
line, just beyond the charred edge, was 
“rbyn—$25,000.00."” On the next appear- 
ed “sand” followed by a printed “dollars” 
and in the lower right hand corner was 
“Ima Brent.” 

“So Mrs. Brent had written Lord Cor- 
byn a check for $25,000, had she?” Jimmy 
mused. He turned over the paper. “Was 
it ever cashed? Yes, look. There’s the 
bank’s stamp—enough of it anyway.” 

The two looked at each other. “Now 
how did that check get there—and «who 
knew about it and tried to burn it up? 
That's what I want to know.” 


EING a woman, I’m much more 
curious to know why Alma Brent 
gave him_ the check. But look at 
all the rest of the bits you found. Maybe 
there ” Julia took up one of the 
dried papers. “This doesn’t seem to be of 
any importance. Looks like a bill. Yes, 
that’s it. It’s a bill made out to Wil- 
liam something or other. The rest of the 
name is burnt off. And it’s for . 
Let me see. It’s so blurred I can hardly 
read it. Looks like cornmeal.” Her in- 
terest gone, Julia laid it aside and picked 
up the other-dried bit. “This one is just 
the same, only I can read a bit more of 


the name. It’s ‘Wm. Cur : ’ The 
rest is gone. Anything on the piece you’re 
drying?” she asked. 


“Tt’s another like yours. They’re not 
bills though. They’re receipts. See? This 
is the bottom of the sheet and you can 
just see ‘Paid’ stamped there below the 
burnt part.” 

Julia shrugged. “I give up. If only 
the water hadn’t got all over that foot- 
print. Then perhaps we could puzzle it 
out. Did you find anything else?” 

“Umhuh,” Jimmy mumbled, feeling in 
his pocket. “But I don’t think it amounts 
to anything. Might have been there for 
months. I found these beads stuck down 
in a crack in the floor by the fireplace. 
Came off some woman’s dress, I’d say,” 
he suggested, as he dropped them into his 
wife’s hand. 


Julia glanced at them. Then, all inter- 
est, she went over and held them close 
under the light. “Jimmy, these aren’t 
beads,” she exclaimed breathlessly. “They 
are a small diamond, sapphire and emer- 
ald, all linked together in a beautiful set- 
ting.” She half closed her eyes thinking 
hard. “And I’ve seen them before. But 
where?” She shut her eyes tight, 

“I’ve got it!” she exclaimed, jumping 
up. “They were part of a sort of fringe 
of pendants which hung at the bottom of 
the long earrings that Irene Trevor wore 
at dinner last night. Don’t tell me. Tm 
mistaken. I know I’m not.” 


_ (Continued in next issue) 
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Given ANYONE to NAME 
This NEW Perfume — 


ERE is an amazing offer! One that should excite your , 
imagination. Every man, woman and child has an 
equal opportunity to win this $1,000.00 in cash 

and a trip with all expenses paid to the wonderland of movie 
stars. We need a name for this marvelous new perfume, and 
before we spend thousands of dollars in advertising it, we 
want to be sure it has the best possible name. So important is 
it that we get a good name, that we 
are offering this splendid prize to 
those who will help us find it. 


| YOU CAN BE THE 
WINNER 


Think of it—just by sending us the most suitable 
































- Every Name 
Qualified to Win 


Everyone who sends a name has an 


name = can win $1,060.00 in cash and a FREE = = equal chance to win. There are no other 
trip to ollywoo sn’ atte 7 it e i ‘ ; 
be ) d. It doesn’t m atter whether the ai G%*D itt qualifications—nothing to buy or sell—noth- 
name you submit is on the finest stationery, fee = P ee 1 ‘ ‘mn $1,000.00 j ; 
ordinary pape ee eee oe Sat RUST - : ; — ing else to do to win $1,000. in cash 
iry paper or just a card. _ Only the name 1 Here is a real opportunity to visit the fa- || and a FREE tri Hollyw ey 
will count and even the most simple name may fs mous city of movie stars with all expenses ** anes REE trip to Hollywood if you are 
hogs [fhe name may be suggestive of the rare nd paid. You can see the show places of Holly-  }}} prompt. Most any name may win. It may 
ragrance or > everlasting ch: f : a = : : = : - : 
igr nce or the everlasting charm of this per re wood and Los Angeles with a private car ~ be suggestive of the name of a bird or a 
fume, or it may be a coined word with no meaning a and chauffeur at your command. You can = mee a aie a oss dag een 
but an accent which lends itself to charm and a spend an entire week with all railroad ex- il wer or 4 girl’s name, such as  sweet- 
romance. The most suitable name will win, and “=| penses paid for, as well as your hotel ac- = marie, Jennielee or Mary Pat. There are 


if you win the $1,000.00 in cash, you can also have i commodations and meals. You will have an 45 any number of names which might be sug- 

_ RRET : ; 5 rate : - ; j opportunity of observing a motion picture | “ * 
the FREE trip to Hollywood if you send in your i ; : : } gested, anyone of which may win; such 
{ in the making, and seeing some of the stars is ’ / 








suggestion ;¢ nee! , - : 
y at once who have appeared on the screen at your — as Sweet Sixteen, Bloom of Youth, My 
yj}, favorite theatre. This free trip is given the 44) = Girl, or June Night. With a little thought 
$2200.00 in a winner just for promptness, and is in addi- as : 
= as i Me Cn a oak dead sca probably you can suggest a name which 
Cash Paid These il at once, be the winner, and enjoy a glori- TL will be even better. Don’t think you 
= ous trip to the wonderland of Hollywood = = can’t win, for your opportunity is just as 
with all expenses paid, then return to your : _ 
ene with aur check tor 60 t: weer good as anyone’s who will send in a 
: pocket. If for any reason the winner is name. Do it now. It may bring you fame 
Mrs. J be of South Dakota, unable to make the trip, we will send the : and fortune 
whose picture appears to the $1,000.00 and an additional $500.00 cash for 
left, and Miss Burbank of promptness, or a total of $1,500.00. ; ; : 
Maine, both submitted the win- .y (C) H.M.P.Co. 1931 
ning name “Olinol” for our | 
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new soap, and each received CONTEST RUI ES 
$ ; y 
$1,100 in cash. Mrs. Jobe and her husband plan to 7 ‘ 1 f 
use thi oe eo 18.4 X See eee a his contest is open to everyone except members O 
se Ms money and pay on their home. Miss Burbank  jpjs firm, its employees and their relatives. 
writes that this money “will lend great assistance Each contestant may send only one name. Sending 


’ y vv bmitted b 
‘oO one no yer ; » = ‘ ee ee two or more names wi ill cause all names su y 
may | longer able to command a salary. You that person to be thrown out. The prize will be 
Nay be even more fortunate than these two win- awarded to the one sending the name we choose from 
-rs j r se itte »s f il 3 )31 
ners by sending us a name for our new Perfume among those submitted. Contest clo SES April 30, 19. l. 
at ; ° * All names must reach us by that date, Duplicate 
i once, inasmuch as you may receive both prizes will be given in case of ties. 



















A 
HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 222, 1023 N. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Enclosed is my suggestion for a name. 


Date this announcement was read............650+s5e sess cree 


$1,000.00 in cash and a FREE trip to Hollywood, To. win the promptness 4 pt g20nne—the win- 
nin name sugg ec mus »e mal . * . 
or if you prefer, $500.00 cash—$1,500.00 in all. ning etter te ted BA Fey Date my suggestion is mailed..............---. 






HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 222, 1023 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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NOTE.—Being prompt qualifies you for the promptness 
prize outlined herein. 























Says 


L. J. HOROWITZ 


Chairman of the Board 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. 


ATE MOOK MOOR 


Builders of the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, the Woolworth Building, the Para- 
mount Building, the Equitable Building,, 
New York; the General Motors Building 
in Detroit; the Palmer House in Chicago. 


"When modern enterprise joins 
hands with sure-footed experi- 
ence, success becomes a cer- 
tainty. The fusion of these two 
important factors has given 
Thompson-Starrett over a billion 
dollars worth of activity in thirty 
years. It is interesting to note the 
application of this same prin- 
ciple in your business. Its clear 
evidence is your use of the Ultra 
Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ oj 
the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos.”’ 


P 
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Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the 
Ultra Violet Ray. LUCKY STRIKE — the finest cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos — the Cream 
of the Crop— THEN— “IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 


Le a we Oo 








that heat purifies and so TOASTING removes harmful 


irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. No 
wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to be / 


less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 
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Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. L. J. Horowitz to review the reports 
of the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of Mr. Horowitz appears on this page. 
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